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Man nas always sought to employ military tnreats short 
mmacoual COnrliict to achievempolitical objectives. The 
initial response of statesmen to the development of nuclear 


weapons was to view them as more siqniticant in terms of 


Uf; 


Pnewr pOLttical value than previous weapons had proven. Thi 
Bemeeataon 1S relevant today in that Gecisions of nations 
Megaraing tne value of acquiring muclear weapons are largely 
@ependent upon political rather than military consideraticns. 
However, the passage of time has demonstrated that the polit- 
teat ewiti lity of nucle@ar weapons is mot as significant as @as 
Anitially thought. The vastly increased Gestructiveness of 


enese weapons is considered by some be heve mage the threat 
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@eetnei, wse crecible oniy for defending a state' 
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Peale ntemests. iIn tne extreme view, tne only politneal 
Meriity of such forces is to nullify and neutrelice the 
Peobitpesal yalue of similer forces deplo,yedeby potemtial 
Sepetients. Heomever, even those who hold to this belief con- 
cede that a nuclear stalemate could ree in some advantage 
bomcitier OTe or the superpowers depending om the possession 
Ce sOther comvemtional military ferces and the mutually ber- 
ceived will to use them for limited objectives. Nevertheless, 
mn the @b>serce of absolute parity in strategic weapons sys- 
welve, sGnesreal or alleced differences in such systems artrtect 
BOtn the politicai perceptions of opposing states and third 


Pow oe Ee this Monginal political utility that the 
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Sreeation Gt uncertainties iniluences. 


Political vse of WWlitary capabilities is a highly 


Sema jective exercise. & invelves a nation's own assessment 
of the military balance and its trends and its evaluation of 


how its potential opponents view the same or siioghtly differ- 
ent data and the perceived will of the parties to employ 
their rorces. Modern intelligence devices have brought 
mewee iewel estCimamites closer to being Caetective realities. 
Whe creat remaining uncertainties are found in attempting to 
Gualitatively assess the relative military capabilities of 
Gach potential opponent and to determine the probable tacti- 
Sumemolcyment Of his forces. Since almost all strategic 
Mempess Systems have never been tested in combat conditions, 
feawe Wicertainties exist about the quality of a nation's 
Sr LOorces, not to mention those of its potential opponents. 
It does not follow, however, that these uncertainties are 
balanced between potentia] adversaries. Uncertainty may be 
greater for one side than tne other. This is the situation 
winere Military tnreat is most likely to achieve political 
qaventage by exploiting or even increasing the opponént's 
mcemtaintieis. Several options are open to states which 
mdauce uncertainty with resvect to strategic weapons systems: 
1. Assertion of the possession of military capabilities 


Or of forces which employ these capabilities; 


2. Taking political or military actions which presuppose 
the possession of military capabilities; 


3. Demonstration of partial military capabilities in an 
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attempt to induce potential adversaries to conclude 
Giese full capabilities exist; 
4. Violent or non-violent actions which imply confidence 

mim Claims Cr strategic capabilities where acquiescence 

Or ineffectual resistance by potential opponents would 

suggest thut they share the perception of the claimed 

capabilities. 
To the extent that strategic weapons systems support these 
options, they are seen to possess political utility. In the 
Peep otalin period, particularly during the period of Nikita 
Khrushchev's leadership, the Sovict Union employed these 
options either singly or in combinations, notably in the 
creation and the manipulation of the "Bomber Gap" and the 
"Missile Gap." 

A policy of manipulating uncertainties entails major 
@uemorand costs. At one extreme, it May result in a nuclear 
exchange. At the other, it may be completely overlooked by 
‘the potential opponent. In between, it may result in an 
unanticipated response by the opponent which requires an 
Bomupe setreat with its attendant political costs, such as 
Becurrea during the Cuban Missile Crisis of October 1962, or 
iemmMayemesult 11 significantly greater inferiority such as 
followed the "Boraber Gap" and "Missile Gap.“ Further, it 
may strengthen the arguments of those in the opposing state's 
bureaucracy who are arguing tor policies at odds with the 


threatening state's broader interests, but not directly 
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Bermieo tea the threat being made. 
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Politically, types cE strategic weapons systems may be 
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Seemoyes 1h) a Kina Of tacit or explicit bargaining proce: 
Meena potential adversary. Thomas C. Schelling hes cescribed 
Peer a process as a “dialogue cf competitive armaments." 
Bee is logue may involve mora talking at a potential 
Gpeenen te cian talking with him, Elements employed in a Gia- 
femee Ol Ceweetitive armanents include the reieasée of selec- 
een iberme tion about technical characteristics or opere- 

Pie cageoriities of existing or potential weapons systems; 


iiewme@ased or decreased budyetary support for those systems; 


announcements of acjustments i: 
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jectea-er eKkieting force 
Weve.e; Statements of support for related systems by intlu- 
ential orficials; and annouwrcements concerning the intencaced 
MassekOnsS £Or those forces. Although these elements have 
Meertant Guanctions in domestic national security policy 
deliberations, they elso may be expected to influence the 
peewee or pocentscl adversaries. Since a major input to 
Madatary planning involves res@onses to perc@ived threats to 
aM Sceace Ss security, armament decisions are to some extent 
Poewetive, Considerations other than the probable reaction 

of potential opponents may be more important in individual 
Mere wee elaniing decisions, but the reactive element must be 


Mm@ercipateda, For this réd@on, in addition to the primarily 
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tptiiemts C. Schelling, Aeme and Influence, (New Haven and 
Londons Yale University Press, 1966), pp. 260-286. 





Gomestic elements outlined above, a dialogue cf competitive 
a@imements May inclade direst cr tacit statements or actions 
whose primary goal is to Seales tne wwerceptions of poten- 
tial opponents. tTynrical examples include overt linkage of 
a nation’s own weapons systems as counters to those of 
Peremerai adversaries, conparisons of opposing force levels 
to a@dyvocate increases ina nation's own forces, and state- 
Memes Which attempt to induce potential opponents to alter 
Geese apparent force posture intentions. 

Praga Gialoegue iS more than an exercise in imternscate 
Semmunications. Where strategic weenons are involved, the 
Meeetedawesurnvival of the state is at stake. [Rm this case, 
@pee@iatoowme serves to estaplish and reinforce tne state's 


Gemiatmment tO derend itself against real or perceived mili- 
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Peary threats. Additionaliy, since modern weapons ar 
Gmecely linked with advanced technological competence, impor- 
Zoewemesti ge Considerations are involved. {nerefore, the 
Ge Pogue may be expanded to include statements or actions 
Mime mace £© influence third parties. Finelly, the costs of 
modern weapons systems, particularly those involving Strate- 
Gic offengive ana defensive forces, insures that vital state 
interests are involved in such a dialogue. The fact that a 
Gfaleogus exists represents an attempt to keep those costs 
within absolute iimits. 

Following the development and deployment of the inter- 


continental ballistic missile and tne submarine-launchnead 
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mailistic eee poth Soviet and United States spokesmen 
Meieowledged that the next military Gevelopment and procure- 
ment plateau to be surmounted involved antimissile defenses 
to counter these weapons. To 4a limited extent, the decisions 
to deploy such defenses have been tentatively made. Limited 
Peeences @re being built and extensive research and develop- 
Meme pDroarams conducted while each side probes and examines 
Bremotner's future intentions. in the latter half of the 
G@eeqrde Of the 1960's, increasing prospects for arms limita- 
tion agreements involving these systems further complicated 
the iesue as did the development of improved offensive tecn- 
Newegy, nOotadly in the forin Of penetration aids and muitiple 
warheads. 

Meer ourSeese Of this paper is to outline the questions 
incident to the development of antimissile cdefense systems, 
tO examine the United States-Soviet antimissile defense 
dialogue as a case study of the use of weapons systems to 
Were pelate militery technological developments for political 
purposes, and to evaluate the role of antimissile defense 


systems in larger questions of national etrategies. 
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The Avtimiasiie pelense Debate 


Beloce analyzing the dialogue on antimissile defense 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, it is ime 
portant to set down some backorcund information. The polit 
ical dialogue to be discusseé takes place against a kack- 
ground of technological factors, system missions, a widely 
varying opinions on the wisdom of system ceployment. 

Ballistic missiles in flight pass through three qeneral 
phases: the boost phase where they are launched in powered 
Llight upward through the utmosphere and downrange to thrust 
termination and reentry body release ubove the atmoschere; 
the ballistic phase where the reentry body moves downrange 
ine Lxvee-fali trajectory above the atmosphere; and the re- 
entry phase beck through the earth's atmosphere to the tar- 
geu.> From the standapeint of the defense, ballistic missiies 
can be attacked during each of these phases. Each poses 
special problems and has some advantages over the other two. 
Attack during the boost phase requires rapid reaction time 
and high interceptor acceleration for the Gefensive syste, 
it requires placing the defensive system aboard satellites, 


Ships, or ai:rcrafr along predicted flight pachs as close to 














For @ particularly detailed overview of ballistic missile 
Clignt paths and advanced guidance technoloay, see D. G. 
HOSg, “Ballistic-migsile Guidance," in 8. T. Feld, 7. 
Grecnwotd, G. W. Rathjens, and S. Weinberg, eds., Impact 
Of NewsTechnolocaies 3 On the Arms Race, (Cambridge and ail 
London: ‘vhs "a! il. Press, owl ) , pp. 19-108. 
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potential enemy launch points as possible. The primary ad- 
vantage of boost phase intercept is that it allows for 
interception of the offensive missile before penetration 
aids and multiple warheads are deployed. Vulnerability of 
the defensive platform to enemy counterattack prior to bal~ 
listic missile launch and system cost are the primary dis- 
advantages. 

Exoatmospheric (above the atmosphere of the earth) 
attack during the free-fall phase allows for detection, 
evaluation of the threat, end interceptor launch over a 
matter of a few minutes rather than seconds. During this 
phase, the opportunities for offensive deception are great- 
est, a factor which is countered by the fact that nuclear 


effects aliow for the defense to employ large warheads with 


hi 


increased tolerances for miss distances. Area defense sy 
tems employ exoatmospheric intercept. 

Point defense systems intercept incoming warheads 
during the reentry phase. The same characteristics of rapid 
reaction time and high interceptor acceleration common to 
boost phase interceptors are required for point defense. 

The main advantage of this type of intercept is that it 

allows the increasing density of the atmosphere to remove 
the majerity of offensive penetration aids or to separate 
them from the actual warhead. The primary disadvantage is 


that low yield defensive warheads are required to avoid self- 


destruction which in turn requires high accuracy. Larger 


yield warheads could be used in point defense of non~populated 
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areas, such as offensive missile bases. However, point de- 
fense of cities would require comprehensive shelter ana 
civil defense programs if other than low yield warheads were 
to be employea. The reiative complexity of the individual 
Gefensive missiiies makes point defense generally more ex-~ 
pensive than area defense. 

Tc be effective, antimissile defense must fulfili a 
number Of functions. First, the defeneive system must detects 
incoming warheads as they approach the area to be defended. 
Although this function may theoretically be accomplished in 
a variety of ways, the most likely solution involves the use 
of radar. Modern, low frequency, high power radars can éc~ 
quire most incoming objects as they enter the line of fignt 
of the radar. Due to the earth’s curvature, the range cf 
this acquisition will be dependent upon the trajectory of 
incoming objects. For the normal, minimum energy trajectory 
where the maximum altitude is about 800 miles, initial detec- 
tion could take place at about 2000 miles, approximately 10 
minutes prior to the time of impact at the intended target. 
For lofted trajectories, the initial detection range may be 
greater. For depressed or fractional orbital trajectories 
where the cbjects remain below an altitude of 100 miles, 
initial detection could be made at a range of less than 890 
miles, about 3 minutes porior to impact. Further development 
of “over the horizon" radars will increase initial detection 
ranges, At initial detection ranges, the defense may not he 


able to determine wnat is coming, only that something is 





ee 
eoproaching. At this point, the attackeis has lost most of 
tne element of surprise. Since the tracking radars are 
linked to high-speed computers, the projectea flight track 
and impact point can be determined quickly. Lf the defensive 
system is Of tne area defense type which relies on cxoatmose 
pheric interception, the antimissile missile woule be laun- 
ched as soon after initial detection as track determination 
iS completed. * 

The secona problem for the cGefense is to discriminate 
between real incoming warheads and false ones. The sophti- 
cated attacker must be exwected to attempt to saturate the 
defense with penetration aids and multinle warheads to con- 
front it with more incoming ebjects than it hes cefensive 
missiies. Among the types of penetration aids discussed in 
Opén sources are chaff, balloons; booster rocket fragments, 
heavy and light decoys, electronic countermeasures, and 
blackout Sfiects.° 

Chaff is fine metal wire cut to one-haif the wavelensth 
of the defensive radar. Tne wavelength can be obtained by 


intercepting and analyzing signals from the defensive radap. 





2. If the defensive missile has a “loiter” capability - the 
ability to slow or coast to conserve fuel above the 
atmosphere and to alter its course during this period ta 
take advantage of further vadar tracking ~« early jiaunch 
has the dual advantages of earliv attack whiie reentry 
bo@ies are closer together and asilows more time for re- 
attack if tne initial intercept is unsuccessful. 


3. Richaré lL. Gerwin and tens A. Bethe, “Anti-Ballistic 
Migealé Systems,” Sciéntific American, March 19628, p. 27. 
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The power an@ mission of these radars insure that their sig- 
nals will be radiated outside the borders of the defended 
nation. Dispersed over a large volume of space and traveél- 
ling at the same velocity as the reentry body, chaff dras- 
tically increases background noise seen by the radar. The 
key to effective chaff employment is even distribution in 
Space. In this case, it would not be possible for the daeé- 
fense to know where the warhead is located within the chaff 
cloud and it would be forced to expend several] defensive 
warheads to cover the entire cloud. Chaff would not be as 
effective within the atmosphere since it is far less dense 
and would become rapidly separated from the warheads. 

At the present time, balloons appear to be the best 
exoatmospheric penetration aids. They are: only effective 
in the area above the atmosphere and can be made of thin 
plastic covered with metal foil to make their radar cross- 
section approximate that of a warhead. Inflated and ejected 
as s00n as the offensive missile clears the earth's atmos- 
phere, the primary difficuity with balloons is to put them 
on trajectcries which terminate at credible onjectives. 
Properiy programmed, the defensive system’s computers could 
reject those incoming objects which lack such impact points. 
4. Aviation Week and Space Technology, 20 July 1970, p. 20. 
Se The radar cross-section of an object is defined as the 

electronic characteristics of the radar returns from 
that object. Radar cross-sections of reentry bodies mav 


be obtained throush instrumented testing over a range of 
variables to reduce technological uncertainties. 
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However, if the Gefense is an area cderense system which seeks 
to protect the entire nation, even ebfects withovt "credible 


bjectives” must be taken under attack. Due to their low 


© 


Gensity, balloons will be drastically slewed on reentering 
the atmosphere and will. senarate from the warneac and burn. 
Booster rocket fragments can be deliberately created by 
biewing up tne last stage of the booster rocket after burn- 
Cut. In theory, these fragments could be deliberately sized 
tO Approximate the radar cross-section of the warhead or 
allowed to disintegssate into randomly sized fragments. In 
practice, booster fragments have proven somewhat counterpro- 
Guctive. The heavy debris has tended to cluster around the 
warhead “attracting radar attention" whibe «he light frag- 
ments are easily sorted out by computer programming based 
on their radar petieteotiiad: Like chaff and balloons, 
booster fragments are less dense than warneads and become 
separated on reentry. aA defensive system baced on point 
defense could take advantage of the phenomenon known as 
Satmospheric sorting” to reduce numbers of onjects it is 
confronted with. Aithough they are carried at a siqnifi-~ 
cant price in payload weight, heavy decoys whose radur cross- 
section and aerodynamic characteristics approximate those of 
ie wavhesd could be carried tc confuse and attempt to sat-: 
urate point defenses. Electronics countermeasures cculd be 


incluced at a lesser penalty in payload weiaht to jam or 








De Spam. 





6. Aviation Week and Space Technology. 20 July 1970, p. 20, 
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deceive Gefensive radars. 

Blackout effects are siigntly similer to those of chaff 
except that objects behind pliackont effects cannot be aetect~ 
ed by the defensive vo@ar, Wnalie orjects cuteide a cloud of 
Chaff can be detected, Self-blackout can result from the 
detcnations of the warheads of defensive missiles. Other 
blackout may be the result of so-called “precursor” atcachks 
agnewnich the attacker delitberately aetonates large yieia 
warheads above the atmosphere to confuse the defense and 
allow the buik of the remainder of the attack to penetrate 
tire defense. ’ Radar blackout is caused by tne large amount 
of free electrons released by a nuclear detonation. These 
free electrons cre the result of the tfonization of atoms and 
molecules in the thin upper atmosphere. Jonizaticn is caused 
by the intense heat of the fireball and the release of beta 
radiation by the radioactive debris of the Getonation. Ion- 
ization effects are more pronounced at the lower frequencies 
which previde the best long range radar performance. Atten- 
uation varies inversely with the square of the reaar fre- 
quency. Scientific testimony in 1970 indicated that the 
Scviet “Hen House" radar had an operating frequency of about. 
150 megahertz and that the proposed United States Perimeter 
Acquisition Radar (PAR) would operate at 450 megahertz.” 


Using the ebove outiined relationship, the “Hen House" is 
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7 George A. W. Baehm, “Countdown for Nike-X," Fortunes, 
Novenber 1965, p. 133. 


&. Aviation week and Space Technology, 20 July 1976,p. 20. 
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nine times as vulnerable to blackout effects as is PRR. For 
the reasons outlined above, discrimination is perhaps the 
most Gifficuit aspect of defense against ballistic missiles, 
particularly for area defense systems. The major tecnno~ 
Jogical uncertainties are computer programs capable of deal- 
ing with saturation ettacks and discriminating between the 
radar “signatures” of actual warheads and those of penetra- 
tion aids, 

The third function is launching the interceptor missile. 
For an exoatmospheric intercept, the launch may precede 
final discrimination, particularly if the interceptor mis-~ 
sile has a “loiter” capability. An early initial launch may 
allow the defense to employ “shoot-look-shoot" tactics to 
conserve interceptors by withholding subsequent launches 
until the results of previous interceptions are known.” 
Since point defense delays launch to take advantage of atmos- 
pheric sorting where the heavier warheads fall faster than 
the decoys, discrimination is not as crucial. An additional 
factor is that the higher frequency radars associated with 
point defense systems are less vulnerable to blackout effects, 
Delayed launch requires missiles with rapid response time, 
high thrust, and a capability to climb rapidly to the high- 
est possible intercept altitudes. "Shoot-look-shoot" tac- 


tics may also be employed by point defenses. 


@ 








9. Aviation Week and Space Technology, 23 October 1967, p. 
66. 
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Finally, the defense must destroy the incoming warheads. 
In theory, defensive missiles could enipioy either nuclear or 
conventional warheads. The capability of even a iow yield 
nuclear detonation te destroy an incoming warhead is virtual-- 
iveeerceir if the detonation takes place in cloge proximity 
to the incoming warhead. However, if such a perrect irter- 
cept could be reliably achieved, a conventional antimissiie 
warheaG would be just as lethal without producing detrimen- 
tal electromaanetic effects which degrade radar performance. 
Meamereactics, such intercepts are not anticipated 4nd nuclear 
warheads inust be used to compensate for reasonabie miss dis- 
tances in actual intercepts. The detonation of the cefen- 
sive nuclear warhead will produce blast, heat, and rediation, 
Blast and reutron or x-ray bombardment are primary kill mech- 
Saiene,-° 

Point defense systems which empioy intercept within the 
earth's atmosphere depnend upon neutron bombardment end blast 
tc destroy ancoming warheads. Since point defense detona- 
tions occur fairly close to the defended targets, it is ne- 
ceguary tc keep the yield of the defensive warhead &s sméli 
as possible which in turn makes close miss CGistance inter- 
cepts mandatory. Neutrons cén venetrate matter of any kind, 
but their intensity is rapidly attenuated within the atmos- 


phere. At close range, they will penetrate the incoming 
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10. Garwin and Bethe, "Anté-Ballistic Missile Syster 
sclentific American, March 1968, De 26. 





warheed's heat shield and outer jacket and enter tne nuclear 
materiai.e The resulting fissions in this material may cause 
sufficient heat to deform the precisely desiaqned shape of the 
nuclear material and to cause the warhead to fall as a dua. > 


Tf the neutron flux is high enough, it may cause premature 


- 
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detonation of the incoming saascinenns > To 2»educe the @ifect- 
Sveness of this kill mechanism, the attacker mézy increése the 
shielding of his warheads which reduces theizs yield for 4 
given weight. Blast effect is most pronouncea at lower alti- 
tudes. Shock loading of warhezd components is the primary 
kill mechanisine It can be countered by designing the warheac 
to have extraordinary structurai strength at a penalty of in- 
Creasea weight. Additionally, blast may deflect the warhead 
from its intended flight path causing it to miss its target. 
Above the atmosphere, the area defense system depends 
On x-radiation for its kill mechanism. Megaton-range deton- 
ations emit oft of their energy release as ete The 
intervening atmosphere provides adequate protection for the 
population below. Low fission output of radioactivity to 


reduce raaér blackout is also a desirable feature for this 
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woe time, 26 May 19675 op. 46. 


12. The New York Times, news articie by Wallace Turner, 
eorouby LOL» Be Alin 


13. Time, 26 May 1967, p. 46. High energy x-rays consti- 
Gute ae mach ade SO mer cent of the erergy Cutput of a 
megaton=range detonation. X-ray output may be increased 
By dectearing the amount cf Uranitum-238 in the warhead's 
outer shell and using more tritium. 
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warnead. When x-rays strike an incoming reentry vehicle, @ 
portion of the heét shield is turned into a plasina and 2 
shock wave is created witnin the warhead which may destroy 
the heat shield causing the warhead to burn up on reentry. 
If the internal shock wave is strong enough, it may destroy 
internal components or set off the high explosive booster. 
X-rays will net alter the radar characteristics of the in- 
coming warhead, so the defender will not know whether he 
has succeeded in destroying it until the warhead reenters 
tne weer As was true for other nuclear effects, 
warhead shielding and hardening can reduce the effective- 
ness of m-rays as a kill mechanism. Again, reduced warhead 
yield is the key trade-off. 

Although both the Soviet Union and the United States 
conducted high altitude experiments in their last atmos- 
pheric nuclear testing series, these tests were far from 
exhaustive and major extrapolations are required to predict 
nuclear effects in and above the atmosphere. Underground 
tests and Jaboratory simulations have been carried out, but 
uncertainties still abound. }? 

Contemporery deterrence theory assigns two chief func- 


tions to strategic weapons: "assured destruction” and “damage 








14. Garwin and Bethe, “Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems," 
pcrentific Amenicam, March 1968, p. 27. 


15. Yor a highly detailed technical discussion of nuclear 
effects, see R, Pay, "U.S. ABM Would Imperil Test Ban 
treaty,” Technology Week, 20 March 1967, p. 14. 
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limitation.” Former Secretarv of Defense Rovert S. McNarara 
defined assured destruction as the ability “to inflict at all 
times and under &l1 foreseeable conditions an unacceptable 
Gegree of damage upon ary single aggressor, or combination of 
aggressors - even after absorbing a surprise attack. **® D&in= 
@oe limitation is the ability “to reduce the potential damage 
Sm a nuclear attack upon the United States through the use of 
meen OL1rensive and defensive weapons.” Depending upon 
their assigned mission and pattern of deployment, antimissile 
aefense systems may contribute to the fulfillment of either 
the “assured aestruction”™ or the "damage limitation” function 
Or a combination of the two. Missions for antimissile defen- 
ses which have been discussed fall into the following cate- 
gories: damage limitation for the entire nation if deterrence 
fails, protection against accidental or anonymous attack, 
protection of offensive missile bases to degrade the aavan- 
tages of a surprise attack on retaliatory forces, complica- 
tion of the strategic calculations of potential enemies by 
creating or exacerbating uncertainties about the probabili- 
ties of the success of an attack, and defense of the nation 


to cestroy attacking missiles which survive a disarming first 


atrike by one’s offensive forces. 





16. Robert S, McNamara, Fiscal year 1969-73 Defense Program 
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fense inonograph, 1 February 1963, p. 47. 


\7, Clark Clifford, Fiscal year 1970-74 Defense Program and 


Fiscal Year i270 Defense Budget, Department of Defense 
monograph, 15 January 1969, p. 47. 
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Damage jimitation if deterrence faiis is the “qut" mis- 
Sion for an entimissile defense system, While this mission 
is damage limitation for superpower conrrontations, it may be 
a mission of “damace denial™ for emall pewer attacks. The 
anti-China area defense concent of che Sentinel system an~ 
nounced in September 1967 haa such a mission. To fulfill 
this mission, an area defense, possibly augmented with point 
defense of key cities, is the most likely ceployment pattern. 
The “thickness" of the system may vary according to the 
amount of Gamage limitation sought, the strength of the anti- 
Cipated attack, and the estimated sopnietication of the ¢€x- 
pected attack. The deployment pattern will also be dependent 
on what elements of the population and rescurces of the 
nation are consiGcered most necessary for the continued func- 
tioning of that nation.?® 

Protection against accidental or anonymous attack could 
probably be accomplished by a relatively thin area defense 
system. aAlthcugh the probability of an accicental attack is 
low, it is possible. The key question in the evaluation of 
the validity of this mission is politica]: does the remote 
possibility of such a iaunch warrant the expenditure of sev~ 
eral billion dollars by itself? For this reason, this mission 


is usvally treated as a bonus by antimissile defense advocates 
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18. For a positive analysis of this mission, see Donald G. 
Exvennan, “The Case for Population Defense," in Johan J. 
Hoist and William Schneider, Jr., eds., wny AEM?, (New 
f£Ork: Pergamon Press, 1969), pp. Sl~117. 
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who support other missions. The anonymous attack scenario 
normally involves an attack by a third power in a period of 
tension with the aim of exacerbating superpower COnELICt, 
possibly acting as a catalyst for a large nuclear exchange 
between the superpowers. While the possibility of such an 
attack cannot be rejected out of hand, its likelihood is re- 
mote and this mission falls into the “bonus” category. 
Protection of offensive missile bases is generally pic- 
tured as fulfilling an “assured destruction” function since 
the mission is to insure the survival of a credible propor- 
tion of strategic retaliatory forces against a massive coun- 
terforce attack. It does not require the low leakage re 
of the first two missions outlined above since it only at- 
tempts to protect a portion of the targets taken under attack. 
The Safecuard eystem announced in March 1969 employs a com- 
bination of area and point defense to cérry out this mission, 
although a recent trend seems to point toward more reliance 
on point adkenae °° Area defenses for this mission have ad- 
ditional functions to protect against accidental and anony- 
mous attacks and to provide some damage limitation for cities 


located near offensive missile bases. 








19. Leakage rate is a proportionai probability expression 
for those incoming warheads which will succeed in pene- 
trating a given antimissile defense system. 


20. U.S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on Arms Control, 
International Law and Organizations of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, ABM, MIRV, SALT, and the Nuclear Arms 


Race, 91st Congress, Second Sessi (Ww 
SEs. ’ S10n, (Washington, 1970), 
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By complicating the calculations of adversary strategic 
planners, antimissile defense systems force potential advere 
Geriee tO exwmend edditional resources on penetration tech- 
niques and devices instead of on Gestructive power. More 
importancly, they incresee the margins of uncertainty for 
these planners concerning the range of probahle outcomes of 
@ given nuclear attack, particularly if that attack is to he 
made on the opponent's strategic retaliatory forces. Deter~ 
rence is enhanced by these uncertainties since prudent plan~ 
ners are essumed to be less likely to adwocate counterforce 
strikes when the probability of success is more uncertain. 

The final mission, defense of the nation against an 
adversary‘ts residual retaliatoxy forces after he has under- 
come sa, Gisarming first strike, is the cornerstone cf “worst 
case” planning by the Superpewers. Such a mission would re- 
guire at least an area defense system, probably augmented by 
point defense of the nation's highest value targets. The 
function of such a defense is pure "damage limiting.” Design 
and deployment of a defensive system to fulfill this mission 
would reflect an assessment of which of the adversary'’s 
strategic systems were most likely to survive the planned 
first strike and wovld maximize its capabilities against 
these systems. 

Given the technical considerations and missions for 
antimissile defense systems outiined above, a vigorous dchate 
on the wisdom of svstem deployment has been going on in the 


United States for over a decade. The debate was primarily 
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conducted within governmental agencies prior to the decision 
to deploy the Sentinel system in September 1957, ince then, 
a similarly intensive debate has been conducted in public 
Speurnces. While some facets of this debate are highly techni~ 
cal and involve classified security information, the inten- 
sity of the debate is thought to have brought most of these 
questions into the public domain, if only through inference. 
Although only content analysis of the Soviet press is avail- 
able in open sources, it. is extremely likely that a similiar 
debate has been going on internally within the Soviet bureszu~ 
cracy. The cost and technological uncertainty tnrnerent in 
antimissile defense virtually guarantee that it wili be a 
controversial issue in any government. While it is highly 
unlikely that tne Soviet debate is a mirror image of that 
wnich has been conducted in the United States, the basic 
points of argument probably reflect similar positions. An 
appreciation of these points is essential for an analysis of 
how the antimissile defense dialogue between the United States 
ang the Soviet Union has been conducted since its inception. 
The arguments for the deployment of antimissile defense 
Syetems generally stem from the basic philosophical convic- 
tion that governments are responsible for defending their 
Citizens against threats to their security if tne means for 
Gefense are available. This argument holds that even though 
an antimissile Gefense system cannot reduce casvalties ina 


nuclear exchange to zero, it is imprudent or even immoral 


not to deploy a system that may reduce fatalities by millions 
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or even tens: of millions. One end of the spectrum of this 
argument is represented by Senator Richard Russell‘s October 
1968 statement that "If we have to start all over again with 
another Adam end Eve, then J want them to be Americans and 
not Russjans - and I want them on this continent anda not in 
Europe. “+ On a more intellectual plane, it 1s argued that 
antimissile defenses that nmroportionally reduce fatalities 
and damage to the nation's productive capacity may greatly 
influence the ability of a society to recover from a nuclear 
excnange. Another facet of this argument is a reluctance to 
accept the dictum that nuclear wars are unwinnable. While 
spokesmen in both the United States and the Soviet Union have 
endorsed this concept, Marxist-Leninist ideology makes this 
aagmission particularly uncomfortable for the Soviets. “* 
Antimissile defense advocates attempt to counter the 
argument that technological complexity will produce extra- 


ordinary system unreliability by pointing out that offensive 


21. The New York Times, 22 November 1968, p. 9. For the Sov- 
jet response to this statement, see “Adam and Eve and the 
Senator," Izvestia, 26 November 1968, p. 2. 


22. Althouch this doctrinal debate is not as significant 
as it was during the Khrushchev-Malenkov-Molotov per- 
ica in 1953-55 before the ouster of the Anti-Party Group 
in Judy 1957, it is a@rqued atan esoteric level within 
the military press. In general, these articles do not 

rque that present forces are adequate to insure a 
Soviet victory in a future nuclear war but stress that 
future technolegical developments may provide military 
superiority. While such arguments are a useful bu- 
reaucratic tool to press for greater resource alloca- 
tions ror military spending and programs, they also 
have doctrinai roots. 
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eystems are also basically untested in the anticipated war- 
time environment. Axathough this statement its true when taken 
mc face valve, the rnetative uncertainties of eystem perform 
ance can be reduced througn somewhat reatictic (an@g highly 
expensive) proof testing of offensive missile components with 
the exception of the warhead, which can be preot tested sep- 
arately oe aoe Similar proof tests cf antimissile 
Gefense system radars and missiles in @ non-nuclear enviroen- 
ment can be made by the United States at Kwajelein and the 
Soviet Union at Sari Shagan. Since the major tecnnoicgical 
uncertainties of system performance are dépendent upon nuc- 
lear effects, these tests are jess valid. 

Cost<exchange ratios of near unity are put forth by sup~ 
porters of antimissile defense for systems which have mis- 
sions which do not require high assurance of impenetrability. 
In thé antimissile defense context, the cost-exchance ratio 
4& normally spoken of as an €xpression of the cost to reduce 
mene number of fatalities py @ given amount versus the cost to 
produce the same number cf fatalities. Svstems wnose mission 
requires near zero leakege rates have higher cost~excnange 


wECices Since this defense must be “thicker” to attempt to 





23. For example, through May 1970, a total of 60 Titan II, 
Minuteman I, and Minuteman Ti intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles had been fired by the United States for 
the specific purpose of gathering data on system per- 
feormancé and accuracie&B. U.S., Congress, Senate, Sub- 
committee on Arms Control, international Law and Organ- 


or 


azations of the Committee on Foreign Relations, ASM, MIYV, 
SALT and the Nuclear Arms Race, Yist Congrees, Second 
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has 


offset an offensive strategy whicn concentrates on a few tar- 
gets. The expense cf sophisticated decoys and countermeas- 
ures and multinvle warhead systems required to penetrate other 
than pvtimitave antimicsile defense systems is cated as the 
primary caus¢ of the improvement jn cost-exchange ratios when 
seen from the perspective of the defense.°* in support of 
thie contention, some antimissile defense aavocates argue 
that tne Soviet "Galosh" system arouna Moscow, which has 4 
maximum estimated cost of two billion dollars, forced the 
United States to spend over five billion dollars to develop 
and depioy sufficient Poseidon and Minuteman III multiple 
warhead offensive missiles to insure penetration of those 
defenses. 7° 

Inherent in basic “flexible response” and “assured des- 
truction" etrategies is the implicit notion that the “spasm” 
nuclear exchange is highly undesirable. Reliabie second 
strike forces; secure, redundant command and control facili- 
ties; and stable decision-making organizations have been estab- 
lished to support this epparent conviction by the united 
states. Proponents of antimissile defense argue that active 


defenses contribute to such strategies, particulariy when 


employed to defend strategic retaliatory forces. Faced with 





24, ponald G. Brennan, "The Case for Missile Defense,” For=- 
eign Affairs, April 1969, p. 435. 


25. Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, Anti- 
Baliistic Missile: yes or No?, (New York: Hill and wans, 
BOON), Ge FC. 
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Gpposing cffensive missile forces which are considered to 
have some cavability against hard targets, such as missile 
silos, the temptation or imperative to adopt a "launch on 
warning" strategy is increased. -° Defense of these silos 
provides some assurance that sufficient missiles to maintain 
an aseured destruction capability can be expected to survive 
&@ surprise counterforce attack, thus contributing to overall 
strategic stability. 

Additionally, it is argued that antimissile defenses 
raise the psychological threshold of nuclear warfare by en- 
larging the range of uncertainty about the probable outcomes 
of a nuclear exchange. Given this increased range of uncer~ 
tainty, strategic planners would be less certain of their 
calculations which in turn would reduce the chances for rea- 
soned advocacy of initiating a disarming attack. Unquestion- 
ably, the existence of antimissile defenses near intended 
target areas greatly complicates an attacker's operational 
planning. An early 1968 statement by General Earle G. Wheel- 
er, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, illustrates 
this points 

If the enemy merely knows that we have an 


ABM System, whether or not he Knows how 
good it is, how effective it is, what the 





26. Even a system of antimissile defense-type radars linked 
to high-speed computers which could accurately predict 
impact points of incoming objects and provide an indica- 
tion of the intensity of an attack would reduce the 
pressures to “launch on warning." 





propebility cf kili is, he has got tw take 
it into account in his tamgeting. He cane 
not jonore it, because ctherwise his attack 
could fail. aAnd if he ogerates like the 
average military olannex, and I am sure he 
will, he wili throw in a safety factor to 
make sure he hag enouoh of his resources 
aevoted to any given target. It is a com 
plicating factor in an already very complex 
equation. 

From their initial conception as ideas on paner, techno- 
logical developments pass through a gestation period normally 
characterized by paper feasibility studies, prototype con- 
struction, test and evaluation, and system deployment. For 
complex weapons systems, this period normally requires seven 
to ten years. While additional stuecy at each stage usually 
produces imvroved system performance or reliability, the mar- 
ginal gains tend to decrease heyund certain pointe. Advocates 
OF antimissile defense deployment argue that the technolcay 
invoived in the Nike-¥/Sentine]/Safeguard system hase developed 
to a point where deployment is required to allow the techne- 
logical momentum of the established scientific and managerial 
cadre to refine and improve the system. Failure to deploy 
would result in a reduction of the marginal utility of this 
group and, ultimately, to its Ciepersal in their view. Proto- 


type research and development will not always revewl signifi- 


cant improvements or problem areas that would result from 














27-< U.S., Congress, Senate, Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
Committees of the Committée on Azimed Services, Stetus of 
U.S. Strategic Fower, Part I, 9YOth Congress, second 





Session, (Washington, 1968), p. 20. 
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experience in system deployment anc subsequent cperation. 

The opponents of the depleyment of antimissite defense 
systems nave based their argument on three general consiaera- 
tions: a cost-excnange ratio which favors the offense over 
the defense, the technoiogicai complexity and orobable effec-~ 
tiveness of the Nike-X/Sentinel/Safeguard system, and the 
probability that deployment will exacerbate pressures for a 
superpower arms race which will not add to the security of 
eithez power. “2 

The cost-exchange ratio argument is based upon the Geter- 
rence theory assumption that "assured destruction” must be 
expected to incur an arbitrary number of fatalities on an op- 
BeSing nation to be credible. While this number is b&ésed on 
assumptions, it is held that it is the fear of incurring a 
finite number of deaths that deters a potential enemy fron 
attacking. The necessary complexity of antimissile defense 
systems and the requirement to experd at least one defensive 
missile to destroy each incoming reentry vehicle are consid- 
— to favor the offensive forces permanently, barring a 


major technological breakthrough. Implicit in this argument 
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28. tfuch of tne antimissile defense deployment debate in 

the United States has reflected the general voublic dis-~ 
satisfaction with the war in Vietnam and large expenci- 
tures for military hardware. The absolute cost argu- 

ment is typical of this sentiment. While the sincerity 
of those who oppose antimiegsile defense deployment as a 
logical consequence of a conviction that defense funds 

should bo transferred to the solution of domestic prob- 
lews 48 not cuestioned, the arguaents @iscussed here are 
those wnich deal directly with strategic considerations. 
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$8 the conviction that a potential adversary will respond to 
any antimissile defense deployment by quantitatively or qual- 
Statively improving his offensive forces or both. 

The combination of tactical ana technological uncertain- 
ties concerning the employment and performance of both offen- 
sive and defensive weapons in a nuciear exchange causes oppo- 
nents of antimissile defense to doubt its relative effective- 
ness.“> They argue that short of an actuai nuclear exchange, 
the system is untestable and therefore unreliable. The Par- 
tial Test Ban Treaty further complicates this problem since 
key nuclear effects are held to be unverifiable. Although 
the same argument has been made against offensive systems, 
the range of uncertainties is not as great and the techno- 
logical sophistication is not as advanced, 

Finally, it is asserted that domestic political pressure 
and bureaucratic inertia will cause any antimissile defense 
system to become more extensive and thus more provocative to 
potential adversaries, thereby promoting arms race pressures. 
A spectrum of opinion on the content of such an arms race, 
from defensive systems to counter defensive systems to offen- 
sive systems to overwhelm defensive systems, has come forth 


in support of this assertion. 





29. A. R. Hibbs, "ADM and the Algebra of Uncertainty,” Bulle- 
enor the Atowic Scientists, March 1968, ppe 31-33. Dr. 
Hibbs examines how uncertainties about strategic weapone 
can alter the resuits of cost-exchange ratio calcula- 
tions and posits that assumptions chosen concerning the 
uncertainties reyarding antimissile defense can result 
in a range of outcomes between 1/3:1 and 3:1. 
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piaplek the guéstionable prospects for creation of effec- 
tive defense against ballistic missiles, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union conduct expensive and ambitious 
research and Géve¢lopment programs in this area. The underly- 
ing basis for these vast expenditures is the profound under- 
standing that despite past frustrations and the gloomy pros- 
pects for compliete success, they cannot entrust their national 
Security to the chance that such a defense is impossible. 
History is littered with now obsolete “ultimate weapons." 
Research and Ccevelopment programs which have been carried out 
by the United States have included several boost phase inter- 
ceptors employing sea, air, and space surweillance and inter- 
ceptor launch. The Gegradation of the antimissile cefense 
environment by nuclear detonations has resulted in careful 
study of kill mechanisms which do not employ nuclear weapons. 
In addition to conventional explosives, high velocity steel 


30 


pellets to destroy warhead coatings and asphalt cloud tech- 


niques to coat warheads and cause them to burn up on reentry 


have been tine. 





30. William Schneicer, dr., "Missile Defense Systems: Past, 
Present, and Future,” in Johan J. Holst and William 
Schneider, Jr., eds., Why ABM?, (New York: Pergamon Press, 
ISS). ot Dew 13. 


31. Aviation Week and Space Technology, 8 June 1970, p. 19. 
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Chaptex 2 


2. towseu 


The United States--Soviiet Disloque, 1960-66 


Although the problems involved in antimissile Gefense 


) 


were Giscussed in the Soviet press Guring the Jatter haif of 
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the 1950's, this survev cf the United States-Soviet diaioque 


O 


on antimissile defenses takes Nikita Khrusnchev's aefens 
WOliby @péech to the Supreme Soviet on 15 January 1960 as its 
Beams Of Gd@perturé. in this authoritative discussion, Fre~ 
mier Khrushchev asserted that Soviet military planners should 
act on the assumption that any future general war would in- 
yolve the mass use of nuclear weapons. He pestulated that 
approximately 100 nuclear weapons would be sufficient to 

Ope iterate, the madn centers of an industrieltced nation the 
Gee CO. Creat Britein ox France. In a radical Géparture fron 
previous Soviet pronouncements, he stressed the point that 6. 
nation's defense capacity should be measured in terms of its 
firepower rather than its number of men under arms. TO sup- 
port this contention, he stated that although Soviet armeca 
manpower had declined since 1955, further reductions over the 
year 1960 would reduce the Soviet Armed Forces to 2 total man- 
power figure of 2,500,000, a cut of 1,200,000 men. This cut 
could be made withcut sacrificing overall Soviet defense pos- 


ture since the Soviet Union aiready had a “sufficient suppiv 
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1. For example, its theoretical potential had been discussed 
by Major F. Kriksanov in his article "The Problem of the 
interception or fneercontinental Ballistic Missiles,” 
Vowennme gnenivya (Military Knowledge), July 1957, pp. 15-6. 
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of nucleser weapons to deal with any eventuality." 
During the leuter years cf the Eisenhowér Administra- 

fom, United States strztegic policy was srill essentially 
based on vohn Foster Dulles’ concept of "Massive Retaliation,” 
@ithnough general criticism of its implications hed grown in 
the years after 1957. in early 1960, Major General John 5B. 
Medaris, U.S. Army (Retired), formerly the director of the 
Army's Jupiter intermediate range ballistic missile progrenm, 
Serscicizéd precurement policies ag having pro@uced "overkill.” 
He urged the Administration to cerley the Nike-Zeus antimis- 
sile defense system, terming it the “only concé@ivable end 
positive defense" against attack that would be available in 
the decade of the 1960" a While this advice was not inple- 
mented @s policy, “realistic feasibility tests" for the Nike- 
Zeus system were announced in late Sune.4 No date was given 
for these tests, which were to be conducted against Atlas 
reentry vehicles, but it was enticipated that the Nike-Zeue 
might not be ready for such tests until early 1961. Given the 
then-existing technolocy, the detection, tracking, and des- 
truction of an incoming warhead was viewed as a great techno- 
logical challenoc. Defense zgajinst a cluster of warheads was 
seen as an unsolvanle problem without a maior technological 
breakthrough. The 1958-6) moratorium on nuclear testing 

4. Pravda, 15 January 1960, p. i. 

3. The New York Times, 2i April 1966, p. 7. 


4. The New York Times, 30 June 1960, pe 9. 
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further compiicated the problem by denying critical nuclear 
effects data. 

In an important article which appeared in October 1960, 
Major General Nikolai Talensky, a military theoretician on 
the Soviet General Staff, seconded Khruchchev's earlier ascer- 
tions: 

War asB an instrument of policy is becoming 
outdated. The process of develooment of 
technique in the destruction of people makes 
it impossible now to use weapons for the 
solution of political tasks, as has been the 
case in the course of thousands of years.°? 

In the same article, he scoffed at the notion thant anti- 
missile defenses could prevent the loss of half the population 
Of the world in the event of nuclear war: “So far, there is no 
practical way of repulsing a nuclear rocket attack."° In view 
of subsequent Soviet testing of antimissile weapons one year 
later, it seems reasonable to assume that General Talensky's 
pessimism was at least partially intended to lull the United 
States regarding Soviet progress in this area. 

This view was gquickly disputed both in the United States 
and the Soviet Union. On 15 October, “Pentagon sources" 
stated that the Soviets were working on an antimissile mis- 


sile,’ Previously, these sources had considered such a 


5S. Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizgn' (International Affairs), October 
L960, pe 32, 


6. ibid., De 36. 


7. The New york Times, i5 October 1960, De 3. 
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development as a possibiiity rather than a fact. This conten- 
tion was obliquely supported when, a month later, Marshal of 
Artillery Vasily L. Kasakov announced | that Soviet forces had 
bwenete which could dgestrcy “cffensive pilotiess devices at 
great altitudes _ 08 Altnovgoh it is possible that he was refere 
Fing to jet-powered, air-breathing cruise missiles then being 
carried by Strategic Aix Comuend bomberc,? he way have been 
ambiguously imnlying an antimissile defense capability. 

United States reaction tnroucghout iate i960 and the 
first half of 1961 ranged from statements of the technologi~ 
cal difficulties involved in antimissile defense to crediting 
the Soviets with having made a major breakthrough. Hrigadier 
General Paul Betts, curgoing Director of the Defense Denart- 
ment's Advenced Research Projects Agency (ARPA), stated that 
“a reasonsonabiy erfective terminal defense system can be 
built, *?9 This statement vrovidea a basis for increased Arny 
pressure for antimissile defense during the Fiscal Year 1962 
Congressional appropriations hearings. Dr. Jack P. Ruina, 


the new Directcr of ARPA, led of f€ this campaign in Februery 
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8. izvestia, 18 Novenber 1960, De Be 





9. Cruise missiles are essentially pilotiess aircraft which 
folicw flignt profiles within the earth's atmosphere. Al- 
thougn they are smaller than manned aircraft, thev share 
the same general operating characteristics, In the stra- 
tesgic role, cruise missiites are normally launched from 
bomber aircraft at a distance from the target, thus pro- 
viding some degree of protection to the launch aircraft. 
The missile delivers the weapon over varied atmospheric 

fiiaqnt paths e 


10, The New york Times, 6 December 1960, p. 1l. 
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1961 wnea he stated thac ¢cver onemnair of ARPASSE $170 miLiion 
research acd development pudect was devotes co antimiraile 
Gefense research. We precictea chat Nike-Zeus might be devel- 
Oped into adefense for selectea areas. Richard Morse, Army 
Research and bevelopment Diréetor, fFaiséd the specter cf Sov- 
i¢t. supremacy: “It is my Opinicn, based on my information, 
that the Russians have a large, a very larye antimissile 


effort, and have haa for some time, "t+ 


The Arny advocated 
gradual production and deployment of Nike-Zevs, admitting 
that it could be defeated by large-scale saturation attacks, 
but doubting that the Soviet Union had enough inissiles for 
such an attack. This optimism seemed borne out by the suc- 
GCessful tracking of an Atlas reentry vehicle hy 2@ Zeus radar 
On Ascension Island in the South Atlantic on 27 May 1961, 

The “Missile Gap" which had figured importantly in the 
1960 United States Presidential Election gradually collavsed 
Guring the latter half of 1961 coincident with the conduct of 
an unanticipated Soviet series of atmospheric tests of nuc- 
lear weapons. Although Kennedy Administration leaders were 
probabiy aware of the growing discrepancies between force 
level projections based on Soviet production capabilities and 
actual deployments at an earlier date, the timing of the re- 
lease of such information to the public indicated that it was 


primarily intended to quiet domestic concern over the test 


serics. A secondary motivation for tnis extended sllence may 
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ei. The Washington Post, i2 February 1561, p. Ad. 
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have been to avcid compromising tne sources of United States 
strategic intelligence during that period which predated 
present reconnaissance satellites. Accordingly, previous 
United States projections of 200 Soviet intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles were reduced to “less than Bagi 
The motivation behind the Soviet test series probably 
day in a desire to proof teat newly developed technology, 
including that related to antimissile defenses and to stage 
demonstration tests of extremely high yield (in excess of 50 
megatons) devices to sustain the impression created by Sput- 
nik and the "Missile Gap" that the Soviet Union led the Uni- 
ted States in advanced weapons technology. The latter factor 
is supported by the timing of the test resumption to coincide 
with the Conference of Non-Aligned Nations in Belgrade. Both 
Premier Khrushchev and Defense Minister Rodion Ya. Malinovsky 
made subsequent etatements which asserted that the large 
yaeld devices tésted provided the Soviet Union with important 
Operational capabilities which should alter any relative 
force Calculations made by Western analysts. Khrushchev saw 
these weapons as “a sword of Damocles" which would “hang over 
the heads of the imperialists when they decide the question 
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whether or not they snould unleash war." Marshal Malinov- 


sky's statement emphasized that these weapons were capable of 
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being delivered by missiic: 


oo -We have nuclear charges equivalent to 
eeveral tens of thousands up to 100 million 
tong of TNT, and cur ballistic rockets have 
proved to be s0 splendid that no one can 
doubt their ability to lift ana deliver 
Such charg€és to @hy point on earth.~* 

The unanticpated resumpticn of atmospheric nuclear test- 
ing by the Soviet Union on 29 August 1961 resulted in wide- 
epreaG alarm in the United States. Much of it centered on 
the possibility of a hrenkthrough in antimissile defense 
technology. Some officials saw testing of an antimissile 
system as the primary reason for the atmospheric testing. 
They assumed that the Soviet Union had engaged in a crazcn 
antimnissile defense procram and was probably ahead of the 
United States in this field: “For the Soviets to have reached 
the technolegical point where such tests are possibile, it was 
said, would indicate vast progress in antimicsile research 
and menesmnty General Médaris warned that the United 
States must not allow the Soviets to be first to Gevelop an 
antimissile defense, since possession of such weapons in ad- 
vance of the United States could induce tne Soviets to pre- 
emptively attack before antimissile parity could be reached. 


14. Pravda, 24 October 1961. 


iS. Tne New York Timés, 4 September 1961, p. 3. Subsequent 
informacion concerning these tests revealed that they 
includea several tests of antimissile defense kill mech- 
Shisms, including an actual destruction of twe inconing 
reentry vehicles by a nuclear detonation above the 


earth's atmospnere. 





He repeated his advocacy of immediate deployment or Nike-Zeus, 


estroy 80 ner cent of inceming warheads 
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atating tnat it could 
-7§ number did not exceed the number of inter- 
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ceptor missiles. In a reversal of his earlier position 
that antimissile defense was impossible, Dr. Edward Teller 
added that the Soviet testing program may have led to “reali 
progress in developing an antimissile missile. «?/ 
In what now appears to have been a clever cainpaign of 
deliberately ambiguous statements, each somewhat more direct 
than the previous one allowing for the examination of United 
States reaction, the Soviets exploited these fears. Appro- 
priately, this campaign was initiated by Khrushchev himself 
iooeet anterview with C.L. Sulzberger on 8 September, After 
preftacing his remarks with a discussion of the requirements 
or military secrecy, ne lauded Soviet scientists: “We remain 
very satisfied with the work of those who produced the means 
of combatting rockets, "+8 This was the first public state-~ 
ment by Khrushchev on antiniscsile defense. The interview was 
followed py an articie by Marshal Kiril S. Moskalenko, Com- 
Mander of the Strategic Rocket Porces, crediting Soviet ICBMs 
19 


as being “invulnerable to modern means of counteraction." 


Jt was uncertain whether he referred to hardened launch sites 
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or the ability of these missiles to penetrate any known anti- 
missile Gefense. The canpaign was cappec by Defense Minister 
Marshal Rodion Ya. Malinovsky's review of the state of Soviet 
Armed Forces before the 22nd Party Congress on 24 October 
which included the following statement: “I must report to you 
especially that the preblem of destroying missiles in flight 


has been successfully solved, "79 


Marshal Malinovsky did not 
say whether such a weapon had been developed and ceployed. 
Further such statements followed in early 1962. On the 44th 
Anniversary of the Soviet Armed Forces, Marshal Malinovsky 
asserted that Soviet forces “can destroy the enemy's air and 
Space means of attack at enormous distances and altitudes," 
In a May article, Colonel I. Sidenikov repeated Khrusnchev's 
1960 contention that a United States~Sovict war would be a 
missile war. He also echoed Marshal Malinovsky's October 
statement that “Wwe have successfully solved the problem of 
destroying enemy missiles in flight."*7 
Official United Ctates reaction to these claims was high- 
lighted by President Kennedy's speech announcing the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing in the atmosphere, He stated that 


Gespite statements by non-government analysts such as Dr. Tel- 


ler to the contrary, the recent Soviet test series "did not, 
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in our judament, reflect a developed antimissalie sysaten, 
President Kennedy added thet tne forthcoming United States 
tests would include high altitude detonations and other tests 
in areas related to aentimissile defense. The stated goal was 
petter nuclear effects date relevant to defensive systems, 
These declarations were supported at Presiaent Kennedy's 14 
March press conference wnere ne stated that there was ho sign 
that the Soviets “have sufficient dat« to develoo an antinmis- 
sile weapon based on thelr recent tests, "74 He added that the 
United States was continuing development cf the Nike-Zeus. 
This system successfully intercepted a Nike-Hercules missile 
at White Sands Proving Ground on 22 December 1961. Cn 26 
January 1962, the Nike~Zeus intercenpted an electronicaliy- 
simulated reentry vehicle. The Kennedy assertion of contin- 
ued Nike-Zeus development was supported by developments in 

the summer of 1962. The Army purchased 18 Atlas ICBMs for 
future intercept tests at Kwajelein Atoll in the Central Pac- 
ific. The first such test was successfully conducted on 19 
July when a Nike-Zeus intercepted an incoming Atlas reentry 
vehicle at an ealtitude between 100,00C and 200,000 feet. 
Despite this achievenent, Administration officials remained 
guarded over the system's effectiveness, citing the control- 
led conditions of the test. A second successful test was 
conducted on 13 December. Again, devclopment was stressed in 


officiai press releases. Throughout this period, the United 
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States attempted to deliberately avoid giving any ambiguous 
signals regarding Geployment of an antimissile system, 

Soviet antimissile defense claims in 1962 bracketed the 
Cuban missile adventure of Sertember and October. Knrushchev 
himself carried out the pre-Cuba assertions. In a 16 March 
speech in Moscow, he announced that the Soviet Union hada de- 
veloped a "global" rocket invutnerable to antimiisiie wea- 
pons. This statement wag repeated before the World Congress 
on General Disarmament in Moscow on 19 July: “In order to 
insure its security, the Soviet Union was forced to develop 
seetne gliobal rocket which is practically impervious to de- 
fense, and arntimissile rockets,*°° This statement slightly 
weakens the March stand on vulnerability of the global rocket 
my ecepSstituting “practically impervious*® for “invulnerable, " 
Pater in this conference, Khrushchev cancelled tne planned 
showing of a film demonstrating the Soviet antimissile missile 
in operation, citing concern that its message might be “mis- 
understooa.“*© His July boastings —— capped by Khrushcnev's 
17 July interview with United States newspaper editors. In 
Chis interview, he repeated his 13 July statement concerning 
the film of Soviet antimissile missiles in action. He had 
decided against showing it, fearing “it might be misunderstood" 
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fo, Pravaa, td Julyol062, p. 3. These “global rockets” are 
not to be confused with the Fractional Orbital Bomnpard- 
ment System (FOBS) which was a later development. Sub- 
sequent evicence seems to indicate that Khrushchev was 
referring to the ICsum at this time. 
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as a warlike gesture: 

Had people been shown this film they would 

have seen what kind of a machine it is. You 

can say cur rocket hits a fly in outer space 

coos I am not boastins, but we actually have 

a global rocket that cannot be destroyed by 

any antirocket means and I Know, if anybody 

knows, what a means are because we 

do have them.</ 
United States reaction to this statement tended to minimize 
its credibility and interpreted it as an attempt to play on 
world opinion and possibly still Soviet critics of Khrush- 
chev‘s defense policies. 

From July until the outset of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
in the latter half of Cctober, Soviet statements on antimissile 
Gefense were absent. The dialogue was resumed by Marshal Mal-- 
inovsky at the height of the crisis. Speaking before the All~ 
Army Conference on Ideological Questions on 25 October, he 
repeated his year-old formulation that "we have successfully 
solved the problem of destroying enemy missiles in flight." 
However, for the first time, he appeared to attempt to estab- 
lish antimissiie defenses as an actual cperational capability: 
“Our scientists have ceveloped and our engineers, technicians 
anc workers have built and prepared complexes of numerous 
means for the defense of our country against enemy missile 
28 


attacks." 


Following Marshal Malinovsky's speech, the overt Soviet 
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strategic Giscussions subsided in the wake of the Gctoboer mis-~ 
sile crisis. In early December, Soviet cia#ims of Superiority 
were again advanced. Marshal Sergei S. Biryucov, who had suc 
ceeded Marshal Moskalenko as Commander of the Strategic Rocket 
Forces in November, asserted that the Soviet Union led the 
United States in the development of “powerful rockets" and 
antimissile defenses. He stated that “the Soviet Union has 
proved her superiority over the United States in the field of 
antimnissile defenses." On 10 December, Chief Artiilery Mar- 
shal Sergei S. Varentsov, Commander of Tactical kockets and 
Artillery, asserted that the Red Army was more combat reaay 
twamn ite United States counterpart. To support thige centen- 
tion, he cited a failure-free launch record for his force's 
missile exercises.~° It be siqnifmeent to nose that these 
Pereements did not repeat the pre-Cuba claim that the Soviet 
Union had the advaritage in overall nuclear striking power. 
Stress was shifted to assertions of Soviet superiority in de- 
Bign and development of large rockets and warhead yield. To 
cap this period, Khrushchev addressed the Supreme Soviet on 

12 December. He stated that the past seven months had proved 
the validity of the doctrine of peaceful coexistence. With 
respect to Cuoa, he praised both sides for their “sober ap- 
proach” and outlined concessions made by both the Soviet Union 


and the Gnited States. “This is exactly the policy of peaceful 
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coexistence in action,’ he conciuvded. 

On 16 December, President Kennedy responded to Soviet 
antimissile claims, particularly Khrushchev's "fly in the sky” 
statement, at a press conference: 

He might nit a fiy but whether he could hit 

a thousand flies with decoys - you see, 

every missile that comes might have four or 

five warheads in it - that is a terribly 

aifficult task which we have not mastered 

wet, @nd I don’t think he nas. The orfense 

has the advantage.~“ 
In response to a question of whether the Soviets had soiveda 
the problem of hitting a missile in flight ne answerzyed, "Yes, 
and sc have we," 

Soviet antimissile defense claims for 1963 were notable 
for their low key approach, particularly during the first ten 
months. The only specific claims made Curing tnis pericd 
were Strategic Rocket Force Commander Marshal Sergei S. Bir-~ 
yuzov’s 22 February repetition of Marshal Malinovsky's pre- 
vious statement that "the problem of destroying enemy rocKxets 
in flight has been successfully solved,«>* However, the pub- 
lication of Marshal Vasily D. Sokolovsky’s book, Soviet Mili- 


tery Strateay, provided a somewhat deeper insight into Soviet 
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military doctrine and strategic analysis. Its Western intro- 
Guction described this work as the first comprehensive book 
on stratecy published in the Soviet Union since 1926. It is 
noteworthy that the author had served as Chief of the Soviet 
General Staff from 1953 to 1960. In its discussion of anti- 
missile defense, the Sokolovsky work was notabie for its re- 
straint, stating that “in principle, a technical solution to 
35 

this problem has now been found." NWevertheless,; the author 
made no attempt to assert that the Sovict Union possessed such 
a defense system, but predicted its future possibilities more 
Specifically while cautioning that for the present the offen- 
sive forces still maintained the advantace: 

Ballistic missiles, employed en masse, are 

stili practically invulnerable to existing 

means of air defense, and their einplLoyment 

is almost independent of weather conditions. 

Only as special instruments of antimissile 

defense are developed will it be possible 

to combat the massive use of missiles in 

the air. 76 

In the United States, Congressional hearings on the Fis- 

cal Year 1964 Defense Budget created an active debate on anti- 
missile defenses. The debate was opened by Senator Strom 


Thurmond in a 25 March letter to his constituents which stated 


that the Soviet Union had “a lead of at least several years in 
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Gevelopment of an active defense against ballistic missiles." 
. ' 37 

He added that “a very reali and dangerous gan exists.“ The 
well-informed military anaiyst, Hanson Balawin, pointed out 
that the 1961-2 Soviet nuclear test series had included a 
high yield blast above the atmosphere which hac destroyed twa 
ballistic missiles. He added: 

Some experts believe the Soviets are about 

to deploy some kind of antiballistic missile 

system, however others believe that the Uni- 

ted States is ahead of Russia technicaily 

and that both powers are very rar from pro- 

Gucing a system capabie of anaes eS with 

decoys and saturation attacks. c 
On 10 April, acting against Department of Defense advice, tne 
Senate Armed Services Cemmittee appropriated £196 million to 
begin procurement of long leadtime items for Nike-Zeus. The 
Kennedy Administration quickly responded that the funds would 
not be spent. Two days later, Senator Thurmond called the 
Senate jnto ciosed session for the first time since Worid War 
die in this session he outlined the discovery cf @ suspected 
antimissile complex near Leningrad. Pentagon sources evalu- 
ated the site as a development instaiiation like that on Kwa- 
jelein. The Senate voted against recommending the deployment 
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Of Nike-Zeus, 58-16. In subsequent hearings before the Seri- 


ate Appronriations Subcommittee, Secretary McNamara outlined 
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the Administration's rationale for pestponing antimiasile ae- 
fense deployments 

Alchough we are investing large suins On re- 

search and cevelcpoméent in ABM systems, we 

ao not have any sionificant cavabilaty to 

intercept those missiles once they have 

been launched, and, contrary to newspaper 

reports, and I want to emphasize this point, 

neither does the Soviet Union. There are 

technical reasons why we should not proceed 

with actual deployment: (a) we cannot dis- 

criminate between real and decoy warheads, 

and (b) we need to know more about the ef- 

fects of a nuclear detonation on elements 

of the defensive system, 49 

This debate then subsided until it was essentially re- 

peacea during Senate hearings prior to ratification of the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty in August 1963. Both the critica and 
Bupporters of the Treaty treated ballistic missile defense as 
the most significant weapons deveiopment which would be inhib- 
ited by the absence of knowledce further atmospheric nuclear 
testing would provide. The Administration argued that nuc- 
lear testing did not seem to be CGecisive either to the eval- 
uation or development of antimisstle systems. Secretary McNan-~ 
Gara stated that: “In designing an ABM system, the major factors 
are reaction speed, missile performance, traffic-handling cap- 
acity, decoy discrimination, resistance to blackcut effects, 
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and warneaad technology." Only the last two factors depended 
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on atmospheric testing. The implication was that the test ban 
was not an indirect ban on ballistic missile defenses. Ina 
press conference on 2 August, President Kennedy summed up the 
then-existing uncertainties: 

The problem of development of a defense 

against a missile is beyond us and beyond 

the Soviets technically, and I think many 

Mine work cn it feel that perhaps it never 

can be successfully accomplished.... Jf 

there is an 2 alldeen E it seems to me, to 

be with the offense.4 
This faith in offensive superiority has been a persistent 
theme in United States antimissile defense discussions which 
have stressed saturation attacks to overwhelm a defense and 
the use of penetration aids to confuse it. 

The Soviet low key approach of early and mid-1963 was 
abruptly terminatea when an antimissile rocket was displayed 
in the 8 November military parade commemorating the 46th 
Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. This display was 
accompanied by wide coverage in the news media. Ina radio 
broadcast, Marshal Biryuzov cited this rocket as being cap- 
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able of destroying "the enemy's rockets in the air.” 
radio commentators described the weapon as the one Khrushchev 
referred to in his “fiy in the sky" statement. The news agency 


Tass added that the rocket had performed brilliantly in recent 


maneuvers. However, Wertern military attaches on the scene 
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were soméwhat skepticai of its real performance and noted that 
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mee i205 nor Izvestia had uge@ the term “antimissile mis- 
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to drwseribe the weapon. The maneuvers mentioned by Tess 
were given more detailed descriptions in later articles by 
Soviet military leaders. On 16 November, Méjor General P. 
kadchenko, an Aix Defense Forces spokesman, Gescribed the 
maneuvers 28 a “complex aerial situation. "94 The following 
Gay, Marshal N. I. Krylov, the recently appointed Commander of 
the Strézregic Rocket Forces, moved to counter any speculation 
thet Soviet sthategic rockets were vulnerable: "The existing 
Evgcems of antiaircraft and antimissile defense cannot with- 
stand nuclear rocket strikes. And no matter strong thig de- 
rense may he, our strategic rockets will inevitably reach 
their selected batgeks.2 Ie 1S perhaps sicniticant that 
either article discussed penetration aids as being a part o€ 
the “complex aerial situation” of these maneuvers. The temp- 
tation to do so must have been great since most United States 
esponses to the antimissile display stressed saturation tac- 
tics and p@netration aids. Perhaps “complex aerial situation" 
was thougnt to be sufficiently ambiqucus to play on Western 
uncertainties 


Two early 1964 articles by Marshal V. Sudets, Commander 


Of the Air Defense Forces (PVO), followed up the Noveinver 1963 
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campaign. On S January, he stated that “the comoat capabili-~ 
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te jPVO} forces permit the destruction of prac- 
tically ali modern means of air-s sace attack.*° This was 
follicwed by an article generally more militant in tone but 
which returned to Marshal Malinovceky‘'s earlier formulation in 
@escribing defensive capabilities: “We have successfully sol- 
ved the problem of creating a reliabie Geifensge, not only 


against aircraft, but also against missiles, *@/ 


However, 
although the form of this statement seems much iike those of 
Marnehel] Malinovsky, there seem to be important differences. 
The problem Marshal Malinovsky discussed was that of "des-~ 
troying enemy missiles in flight,“ while Maxrshal Sudets' 
Brobiem ianvolvéd “creating a réliable defense." It now seems 
likely that Marshal Sudets was lobbying for depicyment of 
such a system ratner than the possession Cf a mere military 
capability. 

For the first half of 1964, United States statements on 
antimissile defense were particuiarly subdued. ft was not én 
iesue in the Johneon-Goldwate: *tlectaon campaign. Ffcur suc- 
ceseful Nike-Zeus intercepts of Atlas reentry vehicles over 
Kwajelein were tersely announced and the Fisca) Year 1°65 
Budget tHearings were generally free from real Gdehpate con the 


Ceployment issue. In a commencement adadreser at the Coast 
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Guard Academy in New London on 4 June, President Johnson 
underscored the United States program of steady development 
progress while postponing the Geployment decision: "Nike-xX, 
when develoved, will give this nation the option to deploy, 

if national security requires it, the best antimissile missile 
available to anv Aeon This decision to postpone deploy-~ 
ment was based on real doubt whether tne cost of the Nike-X 
system was worth the protection it might provide. The cost 
consideration was primary. The Johnson Administration seemed 
initially determined to minimize military spending. A second 
consideration was a desire to conduct further research to 
assure that system components would operate as desiqned. Third 
was a desire to avoid any destabilizing activity that could 
prompt an accelerated arms race with the Soviet Union. 

In an article which appeared on 24 July, Hanson Baldwin 
discussed the identification of a possible second Soviet anti- 
missile defense site near Moscow. He concluded the article by 
outlining recent United States defensive progress, stating 
that the improved Njike-X radar could be hardened and that it 
had proven capabie of discriminating between real and decoy 
varheads above the atmosphere where they could he destroyed 
by the newly-designed Spartan missile. The initial cost of 


48. The New York Times, 4 June 1964, p. 1. The Nike-X system 
succeeded the Nike-Zeus system in early 1965. Among its 
advances were a larger, longer range exoatmospheric in~ 
terceptor, tne Spartan; a second high-acceleration point 
defense missile named Sprint; and phased array radars to 
replace the mechanically-slewed models associated with 
Nike-Zeus. 
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such a system arouna twenty cities was placed at $15-17 bil- 
lion, with annual operating costs estimated at $2.0 billion. *?? 
Two particularly important articles appeared in Cctober 
H9G4, ‘ust prior to Khrushchev's ouster. On the Soviet. side, 
Major General Nikolas, Talensky eutnorea “Anti-Missile Systems 
and Disarmament,” which appeared in Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn® 
(International Affairs). To Gate, General Talensky is uniaue 
in that ne is the cnly Soviet miiitery theoretician who has 
identified himself with arms control and disarmament issues 
i? & positive manner. This article was preceded in August by 
a statement from Marsnal Sokciovsky which intimated that anti- 
missile defenses were a future capamhility and that the United 
States was not the only nation which could base its strategy 
on saturating the defenses of an opnonent: 
The constantly growing possibilities of anti- 
missile defense must be taken into account. 
McNamara...declared that the United States 
intercontinental pallistic missiles should be 
launched in a salvo to overcome the enemy's 
antimissiie defence, that the Launching of a 
large number of missiles should be carried 
out simultaneously. The Soviet Union is cap-~- 
able of launching no less mighty a salvo of 
zts own strategic emcee ‘uke moreover, 
more than one such salvo. {Italics mine! 


This article made no mention of Soviet antinmissile capabili-~ 


ties, but etressead antiaircreft ferces znd defense against 
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bonber-launched air-bresthing cruise missile 

General Taleneky begen nis article with a general dis- 
cussion of the histcrical interplay between offensive anda 
defensive weapous. Reaching the present period, he described 
war a5 a Gisastex for all mankind with the obvious corollary 
being to abolish war. He realistically saw this as improb= 
Sole, LE not impossible, given the present international sit- 
uation. He then outlined a case for the deployment of anti- 


missile defenses: 


It is theoretically and technically quite 
possible to counterbalance the absolute 
weapons of attack with equally absolute 
weapons of defense, thereby scliminating 

War regardless of the devires of resisting 
GOMernmMents..;. Wheat ds important is thet 
antimissile rockets are designed exclusively 
Zen the destruction of enemy rockets and not 
POP TAtCtina any other objeéctiwvées on thé en- 
eny’s territery..ss Thug, anti-missile sys- 
tems are defensive weapons in the full sense 
Gath Che Word: Sy cidir technical nature chey 
go into acticn only when the rockets of the 
attecking side take to their flignt paths, 
that is when the act of egqgqression has been 
started. The advantage of antimissile sys- 
tems is that their usé is caused by an act 
of aggression, and they will simply not work 
unless an aggressor’s rocket makes its ap- 
pearance in flight over a given area... 
While nuclear rockets offer only one solu- 
tion to the problem of attack and defense, 
namely a nuclear strike, antimissile systems 
are a new LCorm of nuclear rockets, namely 
their specifically defensive form.°1 
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Havang ete ire this rationale for the development of anti- 
missile defenses, General Talensky moved to criticize Western 
contentions that such deployments would upset the nuclear bal- 
ance, which he referred to as the system of "deterrence 


through fear:" 


It is said that the international strategic 
situation cannot be stable when both sides 
simultaneously strive towards deterrence 
cChmeugh rnuciteas rocket power and the crea- 
tien of defensive anti-missile systems. 


icannot agree with this view either. From 
the standpoint of strateay, powerful deter- 
rent forces and an effective anti-missile 
defense when taken together, substantially 
increase the stability cf mutual deterrence, 
Ger eny partial shifts in the qualitative 
and quantitative balance of these two com~ 
ponent elements of mutual deterrence tend 

to be correspondingly compensatea and equal- 
ized. 


In that case, the danger lurks in politics. 
An aggressive policy and a course set for 
nuclear attack with ‘acceptable' losses for 
oneself as a result of a counterstrike cre- 
ate the danger of an outbreak of thermonuc- 
lear war, whether or not anti-missile systems 
are at hand. But these systems consiaerably 
enhance the security of peace-loving states. 
The creation of an effective anti-missile 
system enables the state to make its defense 
Gependent chiefly on its own possibilities, 
and not only on mutual deterrence, that is, 
on the goodwill of the other side.°¢ 


Although General Talensky failed to carry this argument fer 


heavy antimissile defenses any farther, its logical outcome 





52. Talensky, “Anti-Missile Systems," Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn* 
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would nave resulted in the neutralization of the political 


utility of strategic forces short of deterring the Soviet 


rf, 


Union end the United states from resorting to nucle#r warfare 
against each other. with the perceived threshold of resorting 
to nuclear war thus elevated, Soviet advantages in General 
Purpose or Theater Forces and gqeographica) proximity to areas 
Sf potential conflict couid have been @¢xpected to offer in- 
creased opportunities for extracting concessions through 
Classicai modes of power poiitics in those areas without the 
Soviet Union having to deal with the fear of a nuclear re- 
sponse from the United States.93 

To press home his point that deployment of antinissile 
defenses was a rational response to the existing international 
situation for the Soviet Union, General Taiensky concluded 
Beect “Thér@ is only one reasonable alternative to a race in 
antimissile systems, and it is the early implementation of 
genera). and comolete disarmament, ">4 Without such an agree- 
ment, he argued tnat the Soviet Union would have no recourse 
but to deploy antimissiie defense systems, despite their high 


costs. 











93. Uri Ra'anan. “Soviet Glohal Politics and the Middle East," 
Naval was College Review, Séptember 1971, p. 21. S#e also 
[ne Tesetheoning pamphlet The Deterioustion of the U.S.- 
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Sovace Stratecic batten ce: Some me Politi olitical ampiications, 
by the game author. to be prewented to the Senate Committee 
om Governmental Cperations, Subcommittee on National Sec- 
Mrity, 2m February 1972. 

94. Talensky, “Anti-Micsile Systems,* Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn* 
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The appearance of Genera). Talensky's article was naral= 

Yeled by che publication of an influential article by United 
States scientists Jerome Wiesner and Herbert York. Roth men 
had served in high levei scientific advisory pcsitions shortly 
Perore writing this articie; Dr. Wiesner as Speciai Assistant 
for Science and Technology to Presicents Kennedy and Jonnson 
meen 2861 to 196d and Dr. York as Director of Nefense Kesearch 
Sra pngiteering from 1953 to 196i. Although specificaliy in~ 
tended to quiet domestic concern over the implications of the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty, it also addressed itse]i to antimis- 
6ile defenses. Deployment of such systems was seen to be 
megnly Gestapliizing, leading to @ resumption of the arms race 
meer) the. wuthors saw as slowed by the Treaty. prospects for 
the military success of antimissile defense systems were min- 
waged. Offensive systems were seen tc be clearly superior, 
having the advantages of surprise, lower absolute and unit 
costs, saturation, multiple warheads from a single missile, 
penetration aids, and tarceting flexibility. The situation 
wag regarded as being permanent: 

The hopelessness of the task of defense is 

apparent even now in the stalemate of the 

arms race. <A considerable inertia drags 

against the movement of modern, large-scale, 

unitary weapons systems from the stage of 

research and develooment to operaticnal de- 

ployment. The duration and magnitude of 

these enterprises, whether defensive or of- 

rensive, practically assure that no svstem 

can reach full deployment under the mantle 

of secrecy. The designer of the defensive 


System, however, cannot péegin until he has 
learned something about the properties and 
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gapabilitigs ef the offensive system. IJIn- 
evitably the defense must start the race a 
Tap behind. in recent years, it séems, the 
offense has even qained somewhat in the 
speed with which it can put into operation 
strategems and devices which nullify the 
most extraordinary achievements in the 
technoloqy of defense.” 


In the period immediately following Knrushchev's ouster, 
spokesmen from the Soviet military attempted to discredit 
United States efforts in antimissile defense and strategic 
offensive missile systems. This campaign was initiated by 
Marsnal Krylov, Commander of the Strategic Rocket Forces, on 


19 November; 


It should be added that in our country the 
oroblem of compatting enemy rockets in flicht 
has been successfully solved, and effective 
methods have been found for destroying any 
weapons of @ir and space attack by an agames- 
Bor. Fe ifs WO d@ccident that a certain Ameri- 
can Senator was compelled to admit that “Rus- 
Sia‘s defense systems have attained a level 
of where the Russians can destroy our Polaris 
missiles, and possibly even our Minuteman 
missiles in the air. And, after all, thése 
are the weapons we consider the least vulner- 
able, *' 6 


In early February, three. Soviet articles appeared con- 
cerning United States antimissile defense progress. This per- 
fod from November 1964 to February 1965 is unique in that it 
encompassed the first real discussion of United States efforts 
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95. Jerome B. Wiesner and Herbert F. York, “National Security 
and the Nuclear Test Ban," scientific Américan, October 
IYOR., Pp. 325 


96. Pravda, 19 November 1964, p. 2. 
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to appear in the Soviet press. Therefore, it seems eppropri-~ 
Bee to quote liberally from th@ee articles. Colonei Pp. F. Ply~- 


achenko cited scientific pessimism in the United States: 


U. S. scientists and planners believe that 

it. is inwossible to set up an anti-missile 
system which would be cavable of destroying 
any incoming missile force. Instead it is 
hopec that sech @ system would be effective 
enough to ciscourage the enemy. The proaress 
made in the U, S. ABM program is ciscussed in 
those terms. ~’ 


Another @rticle by Colanél-Engineer V. Ramanov described the 
extensive efforts of the United States in antimissile defense 
research. He Gegraded the HKallistic Missile rarly Warnlig 

System, a network of large radars facing cover the North Pole, 


as being vulnerable to Soviet "global rockets" which could be 


fired against American targets from the opposite direction. © 


He evaluated United States defensive efforts as follows: "Des- 
pite ali efforts of Americans, up to now they have not suct- 


céeded in creating 4 reliable system of anti-rocket defense 


59 


Gnd still néed a lot of time to solvé this problem.’ He 


concluded with a statement that Soviet rockets would reach 


97, Colonel Pp. F. Plyachenko, “Development of an Anti-Missile 
syevcen in the United Stetes," VYestnik Protivovezdushncy 
Oboxrmry (Air Defense Journal), February 1965, p. 18. 


598. Subsequent evidence suggested that this "“qlobal rocket,” 
POLOrI Sa tomin thé west as the Fractional Orbital for- 
bardment System (FOS), was in pre-flight testing at this 
time. Engineer-Ccionel Romanov was inferring a false 
Operational capability. 


29. Engineer-Colonel V. Romanov, news article in Sovetskiy 
Patriot (Soviet patriot), 7 February 1965. 
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their American iaraets, wnich fos the first tame were vulner- 
able Gespite their aecarapnical isolation shovld the United 
States start a generel war. No mention was made of Soviet 
antimissile defense capabilities in this article or another 
authored by Major General V. Zemskov which fcllowedc it. Gen- 
eral Zemskov's article presentec a knowledgeable analysis of 
United States force levels and Cefense trends.©0 

Other Soviet articlés during this period repeated pre- 
vious claims of Soviet antimissile defense capabilities. Mar- 
shal Malinovsky‘s message on the 48th Anniversary of the Sov- 
det Armed Forces was typical: 

The air defense forces have mastered the new 
methoas of destroying Elying targets while 
tley are still far short of objectives being 
defendéd. Tne Soviet Union has solved the 
complex and extremely important problem of 
destroying any enemy rocket in flight.” 

On 30 March 1965, the United States announced the first 
successful test of the Sprint missile, the point defense in- 
terceptor fer the Nike-X system, In vrevious years, such an- 
nouncements had served to ignite public debate on antimissile 
defense deployment. In 1965, such a debate did not take place. 


The oniy overt statement by the Johnson Administration was the 





60. Major General V. Zemskov, “Policy Is Still an Arms Race," 
Keesnaye Zvezda (Bed Star), 17 Yebruary 1965. 


61. Pravda, 23 February 1965, p. 2. See also Engineer-Lieu- 
tenant Colonel V. Kosyrev, "Weapons of Great Destructive 
bower," Vovennyy? Zneniya (Military Knowledge), November 
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14 May release of previously classified testimony given by 
Secretary McNamara to the House Appropriations Committee on 

5 March. There seems little doubt that the release of this 
testimony, which coincided with China's second nuclear test, 
was intended ag a warning to the Chinese. Specific care was 
taken to avoid ambiguity with regard to the Soviets. sSecre-- 
tary McNamara'’s statement cited development of an antimissile 
Gefense system which would protect the United States from 
attack by other than great powers for a “decade or two" as 
“well worth considering." He estimated the cost of such a 
system at eight to ten billion dollars, about half what he 
estimated to be the minimum cost for a system to afford “some 
measure of protection" against a massive Soviet attack, © In 
this ana other related public statements, Secretary McNamara 
was careéfus to avoid picturing an “anti-China ABM" as being a 
threat to the United States-—-Ccoviet nuclear balance. 

Overt Soviet “antimissile rattling" during their May Day 
Parade may also have influenced the McNamara release. While 
the weapons paraded in Red Square included the same antimis- 
sile missile previously displayed, Tass described it as an 
63 


“antimissiie rocket" epeeifically for the first time and 


repeatcce the contention that Soviet rockets were “practically 
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62. Tne New York Times, 15 May 1965, ps 3. For the complete 
CSxt, SE€®@ U.S., Congress, House of Representatives, Hear- 
inos Before tne Committee on Defense Appropriations, 
Fiscai Year 1965, Part 3, (Washington: U.S. Governmeht 
Pramemmg OlfiGe, 1965), p. 357. 
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invincible to antimissile defense." in a more significant 
davelosment, Moscow television broadcast a thirty minute 

film entitled "Rockets in the Defense of Peace" on 10 May. 
Incluced in the film was footage of Soviet antimiesile defense, 
idncludine testing stations and computer centers supplying data 
for interceptions and launching of defensive missiles. one 
sequence showed the tiring of an e@ntimissile missiie and its 
interception of an incoming reentry vehicle at an unspecified 
altituce.6* nis pearticitar tsacideht marked thé first tine 
the present Soviet leadership had resorted to the typically 
Khrushchevian technique of military threat by demonstration 

in their manipulation of the antimissile defense dialogue. 

The fall of 1965 produced indications from the Soviets 
that they were moving toward additional deployment of anti- 
missile defense and upgrading the numericai strength of their 
strategic offensive forces. In an important article which 
€ppeared in September, Licutenant Colone). E. I. Rybkin at- 
tacked Genéral Talensxy's fatalism with regard to nuclear war. 
While he failed to refer apecifically to Khrushchev, his ar- 
guments strongly challenged the implications of the former 
leader’s overall strategic policy. He emphasized that steps 
must se taken to minimize or eliminate damage to the Soviet 
Union in the event of nuclear war. To accomplish thie goal, 


he advocated two avenues, either quick defeat of the enemy 


through messive cffensive operations or the develcoment of 
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“new means Of Gefense, *? 
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He further emphasized that these 
avenues were not incompatible. Defensive progress was in- 
timated by Marshal Malinovsky in a quotation which appeared 
in Octcher 1965: 

With the soiution of the problem of destruc- 

tiomw Gt ballistic miesiits in flicht, trcops 

of the PVO have started to have at their 

Gisposal ali necessary meéns ion, ‘reflecting 

and breaking down strikes of the enemy from 


the air in Gistant approaches to defended 
objects. They have become a reliable shield 


against nuclear attack.6>6 [Italics mine] 


Three other articles discussing development of offensive 
weapons appeared in November. None of these articles men- 
tioned antimissile defense capabilities. On 14 November, 
Colonel General Vladimir Tolubko, First Deputy Commander of 
the Strategic Rocket Forces, stated that the Soviet Union was 
Geveloping long-range intercontinental missiles which couid 
be maneuvered in flight: “Even more powerful rockets, whicn 
can deliver nuclear warheads over ballistic as well as or- 
bita? trajectories and ure capable of maneuvering on trajec- 

67 


tory are under dadevelopment.”" It was unclear from this 
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statement whether these rockets were in the Gesign or test 
phase, General Tolubko admittec that the United States was 
alse moving in this direction. To bolster these claims, 
General Tolubko's immediate superior, Marshal Krylov, pointed 
out the continuous improvement in offensive rocket technology 
as evidenced by the display of new solid~fuel intercontinent- 
a@l-imissiles in the parade honoring the 48th Anniversary of 
the Bolshevik RevStutien, °° 

Despite these signs from the Soviet military which ap- 
peared to indicate progress to a higher strategic offensive 
and defensive posture, powerful forces in the United States 
persisted in their efforts to avoid an increasing arms race, 
In November, the White House Conference on International Co- 
Operation urged adoption of a three year moratorium on pro- 
Guction and deployment of antimissile defenses. It described 
United States deployment cf any antimissile dgeftense as po- 
tentilally destapilizing in that it would cause both the 
Onered States end the soviét Union to increas#@® their offen- 
sive missile forces. This finding was in direct conflict 
with tne opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, wno had unan- 
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imously recommended Geployment. ® Tne Conference's position 


and findings were supported enthusiastically by The New Yor 
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68. Address by Marsnal N. I. Krylov on Artillery and Rocket 
rcops Day, Pravda, 19 November 1965, p. 2. See also 
an unhigned article “Defense Capacity of the Soviet 
Union,” Voyennyye Znaniya (Military Knowledge), November 
1965. 
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Times in editorials puplisned om 24 and 26 November. 
Deeoite theese recommendations, dom@stic pressure con the 
Jonnson Administration to move toward antimisgsile defense 
@eployment crew in the first half of 1966, in late January, 
Secretary McNanara aopearea before the Senate Armea Services 
Conunittee. He testified that the Chinese would not be able 


be raréateoen the, Continental United States signiticantiy 


(9 


Metore 1975. After stating that antimiesile defense cdeploy- 
ment stili did not appear to be prudent on cost-effectiveness 
grounds, he aGgvocated further pestponement of the cenvloyment 
decision: 

On the basis of our present knowledge of 

Chinese Communist nuclear progress, no 

antimissiite denloyment decision need be 

made now.  Howevex, the development of 

the essential comoonents should be pressed 

forward vigorously. 
Should deployment become necessary, he indicated that he fav~ 
oread a4 “light” system designed to cope with the relatively 
smalier missile attacks cf the sort the Chinese might be cap- 
able of Faunching in the 1975-80 period. Clearly, he made 
evéry effort to avoic challeriging the Soviet Union directly. 

In the April bhugetary hearings before the Congress, the 


dehate which hac previously occurred in 1963 was repeated. 
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On 22 April, the Senate proposed the addition of $267.% mil- 
lion to the Johnson Administration's budget request for 
antimissile defense deployment. The sum was earmarked for 
procurement of long leadtime items needed for antimissile 
a pmaductians The Johnson Administraticn had requested 
$446.0 miliion for antimissiie Gefense research and cevelop- 
ment. ?? On 25 April, Senator Henry M. Jackson appeared on 
th@ television progran “Meet the Press." He outlined the 
limited Soviet deployment of antimissile defenses and esti- 
meceo that it would taxé the United States three years to 
catch up in this vital naam, > Further debate in the Senate 
on 27 April recommended an inmiediate starc in production 
procurement. On 23 April, the Senate approved the addition 
towthé budget. Spurred by an unconfixzmed 29 Apritd press 
report of additional Soviet defensive deployments around 
Leningrad and Volgograd which subsequently proved to be in 
error, /4 the House of Representatives approvec the addition 
to the budget on 4 May. The Johnson Acministration made no 
comment on whether this appropriation would be spent. Pre- 
vious such additions had not been utilized. Oniy funds for 
research and development had been actually allocated. 


Soviet statements recarding antimissile defense in early 


1966 seemed to move toward a more realistic anpraisal of its 
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capabilities than had previous claims. On 18 February, in 

an article prepared for the Yugoslav military newspaper 
Narodna Armya (People's Army}, Marshal Malinovsky stated, 

"we have everything necessary for successfully combatting 
enemy hi ee ilees at Gistant approaches to protected ob jectives."/> 
This exact wording was repeated in a Moscow statement /© by 
General F. F. Batitseky, First Deputy Chief of the Soviet Gen- 
eral Staff, indicating tnat the precise wording had been pre- 
viously estabiisned. On first reading, the above statements 
seem innocuous enough, but when analyzed carefully the typi- 
cally ambiguous formulation offers some possible insights. 
The key phrases are “everything necessary," which upgrades 
Marshal Malinovsky's Octoper 1965 assertion that the Air 
Defense Forces “have started to have at their dieposal ajl 
necessary means" to a more comprehensive capability; "distant 
approaches," which alse appears in the October assertion and 
implies a system using interception above the atmosphere; 

and “protected objectives,” which paraphrases the October 
phrase “defended objectives” and represents a tacit admission 
that Soviet antimissile defense coverage was in fact select- 
ive, not truly comprehensive. The February assertion, when 
compared to that made by Marshal Malinovsky four months ear- 


lier, supports the October statement's movement toward some 
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slight increase in realism. The maior ditference was one of 
improved system ceadinesas, from an eariy deployment staye to 
@more comprehensive capability. Later, at the 22ra Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in April, Marshal 
Malinovsky's defense address continued this trend toward more 
realistic estimates of Soviet Air Defense Force readiness 
when he claimed that “Soviet air defense means reliably en- 
sure the destruction of any aircraft and many rockets of the 


af The key phrase in this statement was the use of 


enemy. 
‘many missiles” instead of the previous blanket aaserticn of 
impenetrable protection of defended @reas. The above state~ 
ment implied that that the Soviet Union had become confident 
Sr them Ability fo @xytract an Entry price fren @ny attacker 
and has proven to be the most consistently used formulation 
On ooviret 42ir aéténde capabilities in the period 1966-71. 7° 
The trend toward realism was carried further ina 19 
April address by Ais Defense Forces Commander Marshal Sudeta. 
He began by cescribing United States strategy as one which 
Stresses the “development of nuclear weapons and means of air 
and space attack, which have been assigned the main role in 


te) 


sttacking tveegqéts duxing the infdtial period of war.” ne 


then proceeued to describe United States strategic forces in 
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78. For a complete listing of Soviet antimiesile defense 
formulations from 1960-69, see Anpendix A. 
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& particularly grim fashion, culminating the "threat assess-~ 
ment section" of his article with an equally pessimistic 
prognosis: “The Pentagon’s plans envisage a further increase 
in nuclear rocket means, as well as the reeguipment of the 
Par Force with modern high-altitude supersonic eircraft, "89 
Given the threat taced by the Soviet Union, Marshal Sudets 
concluded that Air Def€nse Forse resronsibilities were “en- 
hanced“ and crucial to the successful prosecuticn cf a qene 
eral war: 

Their task consists of preventing the break- 

through of enemy means of air and space at- 

tack...and thus of insuring the viability 

of the @tete and the capability of other 

branches of the armed forces to deal a 

ae@structive blow to the eneny.&L 
Turning specifically to antimissile defense, his statement 
reflected Marshal Malinovsky's October and February phrasing 
somewhat 

Mocéls of our rockets were put on display 

at the 1964 and 1965 military parades, 

They are capavle cf destroying cnreiay 

mM@2@ns Of air and sprce attack at any al- 

tPcCude &nic at great distances from the 

protected areus and objectives, &¢ 
Ssrgniaticantiy, Mérshal Sudsts pointéd out that “models” of 


antimissile rockets had the defensive capapility rather than 
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a deployed system, thus intimating that full operational cap~ 
ability had not then been achieved. Viewed in the context of 
his article, which seemed to be attempting to make a case fer 
increased responsibilities for the Air Defense Forces, and 
considering that Marshal Sudets was subsequently removed froin 
his seat on the Central Committee in April, failed to appear 
at May military gatherings, and finally was relieved of his 
position as Cammander of the Air Defense Forces (PVO) by Gen- 
eral Batitsky in July when he retireqg from active duty, °° pe 
seemed that these statements nay have overstepped the guide- 
lines for “antimiasile realism" or policy advocacy for forces 
under his responsibility. Marshal Sudets had been a particu- 
larly ardent supporter of antimissile defenses. While such 
advocacy would necessarily follow from his personel and bur-- 
eaucratic interests, he may have objected too strenuously to 
decisions allocating resources to other branthes, probably 
the Strategic Rocket Forces from subsequent force posture 
developments. The performance of Soviet-Supplied air defense 
equipment during the early phases of the air war in North 
Vietnam may also have peen a contributing factor. 

A notable hardening in the international situation was 
legitimized at the 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviec Union. The general line adopted was indicated by 


the Resolution of the Congress regarding the Report of the 


83. rritc Exmarth, “The ABM Race,” Radio Free Europe Re- 
search Report, 13 December 1966, p. 7. 
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Under conditions in which the aggressive 
forces of imperialism are exacerbating in- 
ternational tension, and foci of conflict 
are appearing, the CPSU will hencerorth 
reieé the level of vigilance of the Soviet 
people in order that the armed forces of 
the USSR Inay be always ready to conduct a 
reliable defense of the achievements oF 
socialism and to deliver a decisive rebuff 
to any imperialist aggressor. 84 


In the same report, Ceneral Secretary Lecnia I. Brezhnev 
stated: 
eo ethe party will nénceforth reinforce the 
Gefense capability of the Soviet Union, 
multinoly the might of the armed forces of 
the USSR, @n@ mainwain a level of militany 


preparedness such as will reliably guaran- 


Cc, 
tee the peaceful labor of the Soviet people.©> 


Premier Alexei N. Kosygin’s address on cconomic matters pre-~ 
sented the question in more practical terms when he stated 
fnat the matérial wedl~being of the Soviet people would be 
greater if the “internationaz situation was not seriously 
Gemplicaced by the U. S., which ‘unl®@a@sired ane keeps inténsi~+ 


fying the aggressive war in Vietnam. "9 He asserted that 
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1966, pe 8. General Ivanov has served as the Commandant 
of the Hiaqher Military Academy of the Genera]. Staff. In 
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"these threats te universal peace” had compelled the Soviet 
Govermnent to increase Gefense expenditures, with the result 
that funds for the development of consumer goods industries 
would have to he reducec,. 

A statement by Marshal Malinovsky in nis report on the 
state of the Soviet armed forces aroused great Western inter- 
Sec 4nG speculation. During tne cocket, section of his speecn 
he made the following observation, “We stand calmly and con- 
faidently on guard, esneciaily now trat the blue belt in the 
defense of our state has heen compietea, "87 AL the time, it 
wae debated in the West whether this “blue belt” referred to 
a recently completed around the world cruise cf a group of 
Soviet nuclear-powered submarines or antimissiie detenses 
reportedly being devloved in the northwestern area of the 
Soviet Union. Subsequent investigation has failéd to reveal 
the exact meaning of Marsnal Malinovsxy'‘s statement and it 
has not been repeated.” 

In @n axticle which A@ppearea@ concurrently with the 23rd 
Party Congress, Marshal Sokolovsky made an interesting appeal 


for an integrated approach to military preparedness: 


Of particular importance nowadays is to 
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basis for Ermarthn's analysis lies in the position of 
the statement in the missile portion of the speech. 
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ensure that the nuclear forces, the Air and 
Missiie Defense Forces, and the entire sys- 
tem of reconnaissance, observation, and 
warning, are at high combat readiness. Vic- 
tory in modern war may be attained by active, 
decisive operations and full use of ali for- 
ces and means, and precise cooperation 
between them. 89 


With reaard to antimissile defense systems, the post- 


23rd Party Congress statements continued the more realistic 


approach. The article by General Ivanov cited above repeated 


Marshal Malinovsky's phrase: 


Our antiaircraft troops are developed to 

the point where they can guarantee the des- 
truction of any type Of aircraft, and many 
missiles, of an enemy. This department of 
the armed forces is equipped with the latest 
hich-efficiency AA missile systems and avia- 
tion complexes for the interception and 
aestruction of enemy units, 79 


By late April, even Marshal Sudets had picked up the new 


formulation when he stated, "At the present time the air de- 


fense weapons insure che reliable destruction of any aircraft 


and many missiles of the enemy." 


74 In the same article, Mar- 


shal Sudets also repeated the post-23rd Party Congress theme 
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Marshal V. Sokolovsky, “Soviet Views on Modern Military 
Strategy," Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil (Communist of the 
Armed Forces), April 1966, p. 64. 


General Ivanov, "The 23rd Congress," Kommunist, p. 65, 


Marshal V. Sudets, “How the Party Leads," Vestnik Pro- 
tivovozdushnoy Ohorony (Air Defense Journal), May 1966, 
b. 3. See also the address by Marshal Rodion Ya. Malin- 
Ovsky to the Budapest garrison reported in the Hungarian 
press agency MTI, 22 April 1966. 





The imperialists examine the air space &s 
one of the most opportune and accessible 
mame for Mm @ttack on the USSR, for unr 
leaching aggression. Namely for this pur- 
pose new things are being deveiopea in the 
USA and the weavons they have for air or 
space attack are being perfected, .+.ail 
this obliges the PVO troops to show the 
greatest alertness, to constantly maintain 
sucn a level of combat readiness which 


s ; : GG? 
would frustrate an imperialist attack.?¢ 


The 1966 May Day Parade contained no new military wea- 
pons for the first time in three years. The order of apvpear- 
ance was the same as that Boiiouea in the 7 November 1965 
parade.°> Pe thaversitie;, thas “reluctance” was thought to pe 
explained by a Gesire of the regime to withhold new Cevelop- 
ments for a sensational display on the 50th Anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution in November 1967. This contention 


seemed borne out by the similar lack of innovations in the 

¥ 3 w 94 7,* 

November 1966 parade. However, western observers did not 
assume that Soviet antimissile Gefense efforts were frozen. 
In late June, "Pentagon sources" divulged that a defensive 


arc was being constructed in the northwestern pzrt cr the 


Soviet Union. This arc was reported to be over 300 miles in 
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93. The New york Times, 2 May 1966, p. l. 


94. The November 1367 parade did& contain new weapons, cuch 
@s the S¢-S ICRM and SS-N-6 submarine-launched bellistice 
missile, but no real "sensations." 
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length end became known as the *Tallinn Line® for the Eston- 
jan city which is located at its southern end. The sources 
did not clearly state that this system was antiaircraft or 
antimissile in character, or whether it was a combination of 
both. it was emphasized that the system had not reached 
eee ional status at that imei > 

Soviet emphasis on the need for increased military vig- 
jlance continued in the summer of 1966. On 19 May, General 
Secretary Brezhnev asserted that “a high ievel of defense 


preparedness and nonflagging military vigilance are most es~ 


S6 


sential in the present international situation." Less than 


one month later, Brezhnev expanded this theme in his election 


address: 


Im the struggle against the threat of war 

and plots of imperialism, our first duty is 
to strengthen our country..:.-« in today’s 
conditions our country is obliged to devote 
even more effort and attention to strengthen 
its defensive might. We shail keep the armed 
forces of the land of the Soviets at the high- 
est level of contemnorary military technology 
and continue to maintain ovr army’s superior- 
ity so that at any moment it will be ready to 
Geliver a crushing rebuff to the aggressor. 
The Party frankly telis the people that ex- 
pendituxres On armaments are a@ qreat burden 
for cur pucget, for our national economy. 

We would like to accelerate the movement 
toward communisms.e. But the situation does 
not yet permit us tO dO SOsse<54 
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In his “Order of the Day” for Soviet Navy Day, Marshal 
Malinovsky reneated the theme that “American imperialism" 
had aggravated internatbonal tension and credited the CPSU 
and the Soviet Government with taking steps to strengthen 
the Soviet military in response to a serious threat to world 


peace. 78 © 


n 3 August, Premier Kosygin addressed the Supreme 
Seviet on international problems. He discussed the deter- 
jorating relations with the United States as “worthy of 
special mention.” Although Soviet military capabilities 
were not discussed, he acknowledged that “military spending 


weighs heavily on the working people."?? 


The regimes appar= 
ently felt a need to legitimize its military expenditures 
to the Soviet people. 

In an article which appeared in an East German journal, 
General Pavel Kurotshkin, Director of the Frunze Military 
Academy, outlined the necessary response of the Soviet mili- 
tary to the increased threat. He postulated that “the char- 
acter of any nuclear war will be determined by the way it 
begins, “100 During this early phase of a nuclear war, he 


emphasized that strategic forces and air defense units would 


be crucial. However, his emphasis was on the credibility of 
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99. Alexei N. Kosygin, “Soviet Foreign Policy Reviewed," 
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Soviet offensive systems rather than cefense: 


The strategic missile units now represent 
the foundation of the Seviet Arny. They 
have been equipped with ICBM’s whicn can 
Geliver nuciear warheads with the destruc~ 
‘tive pover of meaatons of TNT to anv point 
on the earth. No rocket deértense system 
could save the aggressor from these fear= 
ful weapons.+04 
in zesponee to the increased threat, he adhered to the post- 
23rqa Party Congress formulation cf increased readiness py 
stating, "We are strenqcthnening our homeland'ts aefense in every 
way and are continually increasing the firepower of our armed 
forces, 1102 
On 27 October 1966, the Chinese tested a ballistic mis~ 
Sile with a nuclear warhead. The official reactions of the 
United States and Scviet Governments were notably different. 
The Soviet press reported the event in one sentence: "The 
Hsinhua News Agency reported that on October 27 China succes~ 
1 t be wos 
Sfully conducted a nuclear missile test in its territory. 
Wo Soviet article has credited the developing Chinese nuc~ 
lear capability as being a threat to the Soviet Union. ‘the 


response of the United States was far more overt and within 


two weeks the debate hed moved from Chinese nuclear tests to 
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103, Izvestia, 29 October pe 5. The same sentence 


JAG, 
appeared in a Tass release on 27 Cctober and in Pravda, 
2& October 1966. 
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Soviet antinmissiies. Ina news conference on 10 Noveiberx. 
Secretary McNamara stated that there was “considerable evi- 
aence” that the Soviet Union was Jieploying Such a system,+0% 
He added that although its effectiveness was not known, the 
United States was proceeding on the assumption that the sys- 
tem was effective and ennnasized that there was “no guestion 
about our capability of penetrating the Soviet defenses with 
both our missiles and aircraft." To counter this develor- 
ment, Secretary McNamara advocated increases in United States 
offensive forces and the development of the so-called “third 
generation” offensive missiles, the submarine-launched Posei~ 
don and the land-based ICM (Improved Capacity Missile), both 
of which were being designed to penetrate sophisticated de- 
fenses. This counterproposal was viewed as an attempt to 
“pre-empt" pressure from Congress for immediate deployment of 
Nike-X. Secretary McNamara persisted in his recommendation 
tc delay the deployment decision: 

Vie considered the possible deployment of 

such systems, both against the Chinese Com- 

munist nuclear threat and against the Soviet 

offensive systems as well. We concluded 

that it is much too early to make a decision 

for deployment against the Chinese threat 

ana we have not arrived at a decision on any 

other deployment. We will continue our dis- 


Nea ae on this subject in the weeks to 
COM2 « 10 
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Clearly the United States debate remained to be resolved. 

The eng of 1966 marked a significant change in the anti-= 
missile defense dialogue, particularly on the pzrt of the 
United States which took the initiative in trying to trans- 
een the dialogue into an arms control agreement on strategic 
forces. Tne period from 1960 to 1966 set the stage for those 
efforts. The Soviet deployment of antimissile defenses had 
begun and the successors to Khrushchev had avoided threats 
based on its real or potential existence. They seemed reluc- 
tant to inflame United States opinion which couid have forced 
the Johnson Administration to reignite an accelerated arms 
race, bringing the superior resources of the United States 
economy to bear. Within the United States, the pressures 

for a decision on antimissile defense deployment had increas- 
bad substantially. The consensus of opinion held that should 
arms control attempts fail to provide an agreement, the de- 
cision to deploy some degree of antimissile defense would be 


virtually certain. 
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Toward Arms Controls 


Initial Baroaining, December 1966-September 1967 





During the period from December 1964 to November 1969, 
the United States-Soviet antimissile eiieaue underwent a 
G@maiatative shift. The United States took the initiative in 
moving the dialogue froin sul@#iy one of “competitive armaments" 
and began to move toward arms contral of these systems. This 
period was further marked by rapid expansion of Seviet cffen- 
Sive missiie forces, relative inactivity with regara to fur- 
ther expansion of existing Soviet antinissile defense instal-~ 
lations around Moscow, the United States decision to depioy 
antimissile defenses, and attempts by both sides to Jink arms 
control] possibilities to the resolution of other key inter- 
national disputes. Whether such "linkages" were emoloyed to 
avoid or defer movement on strategic arms control or that 
manipulation of arms controi possibiiities seemed to promise 
improvements or solution of these disputes remains unclear. 
What is clear is that Seviet linkage to the Vietnam situation 
and subseguent United States linkage to the invasion of Czech- 
Ooslovakia and the Middle East struggle retarded the movement 
toward formal arms control negotiations. 

In & news article which appeared in The New york Times 


at the outset of the perioa,+ Williem Beecher outlined the 
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situation, an analysis generally represenrative or Washington 
Opinion. The Soviet defense system was seen to be located 
around Moscow with other minor sites Ground Leningrad and in 


ae 


northwestern Soviet territory. Jn terms o: 


Pf 


capability and 
readiness, the Scviet system was believed to be of the area 
defense type using excatmospheric interception of incoming 
warheads and was thought to be ready for operations by the 
end of 1967. In contrast, while Beecher reported Secretary 
McNamara's confidence that United States research and cevel~ 
opment efforts had kent the nation technclogicalily competi-~ 
tive, a fully operational antimissile detense was seen to 
require six years of development and construction befors it 
could be ready. The overall tone of this article was meac- 
ured and generally free from emotion or policy advocacy. 
However, by this time the public response to Secretary McNem- 
ara’s November admission of Soviet defensive denloyments haa 
begun to build. On 9 December, the respected columnist James 
Reston reflected the concurrent American distaste for another 
round in the arms race in an editorial entitied "Let ‘em Eat 
Missiles.” He pointed out that the costs of an antimissile 
defense system interfered with both Moscow's and Washington's 
promises to raise the living standards of their poorest citi- 
zens. The Soviet deployment was credited to an increased 
influence of the Soviet militery and a determination to prove 
Soviet invulnerability to athack during the forthcoming SOth 


Anniversary of the Belshevik Revolution celebration. Reston's 





personal frustration over future prospects was evident: 


Never mind that one more upward spiral of 
the arms race would probably leave both 
sides with no more real security than they 
have now. Never mind that after both sides 
“nave an antimissile system the race will 
start over to produce new more expensive 
and more sophisticated missiles that can 
penetrate the antimissile system. Wever 
mind that the costs will cut deeper into 
the poverty programs, tne Administraticn 
must not be vulnerable to political attack. 
It must have an effective antipolitical 
missile system even if it cannot get an 
effective antiballistic missile systein. 
Ana let the poor eat missiles and live in 
shelters! 2 


On 16 December, William Beecher attempted to explain the 
rationale of those in the Administration who favored a United 
States antimissile defense deployment. In assessing the Sov-~ 
Let deployment decision, these analysts reportedly saw the 
Soviet retreat in the Cuban Missile Crisis as a huniliating 
incident that the Soviets were determined not to repeat. 

They saw a secure second strike force as the logical response 
fer the Soviets to take and noted that this appeared to be 
what the Soviet Union had done. > While this analysis stres- 
sea the role of the real or perceived strategic balance on 
the national leaderships in crisis periods, it omitted ref- 


erence to other key factors which had influenced the outcome 
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6f the Cuban Missile Crisis. In addition to the roughly six 
to one strategic missile delivery systen advantage enjoyed 

by the United States in October 1962, numerical superiority 
of about four to one in strategic bomber aircraft, less vul- 
Bérable strategic forces, conventional superiority in the 
area surrounding Cuba, short lines of communication for those 
conventional forces, and the mutually perceived will of the 
United States to resort to the use of military force if nec- 
essary also had @ major impact in the hehavior of the adver- 
saries. In addition to its strategic force buildup, the 
Soviet Union's force posture developments in the post-1962 
period had included qualitative and quantitative improvements 
in naval and mibile land forces in an apparent attempt to 
provide increased flexibility to respond to future crises in 
a conventional manner. The conclusion that the proper Soviet 
strategic force posture response would be to seek secure 
second strike forces was, in effect, imputing the United 
States analysis of the Crisis to that of the Soviet leader- 
ship. As subsequent Soviet deployments have indicated, it is 
likely that the Soviets saw strategic superiority from their 
perspective as a highly effective instrument when coupled 


with a demonstrated or perceived will to use it.’ 





4. Uri Ratanan, "Soviet Global Politics and the Middle East," 
Naval War College Review, September 1971, p. 21. See also 
the forthcoming pamphlet, The Deterioration of the US- 
Soviet Strategic Balance: Some Political Implications, by 
the same author to be presented to the Senate Committee on 


Governmental Operations, Subcommittee cn National Secur- 
ity in February i972. 
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A smaller croup of Administration officials saw the pos~ 
sibility of such a develonomert at that time. They were con- 
cerned that in some future Crisis, with the Soviet Unien 
possessing parity cr some Gegrec of numerical superierity in 
strategic offensive forces and limited antimissile cefenses, 
the Soviet leadership might conciude that the strategic bal 
ance had sufficiently shifted and that the United States 
must back down since it might not survive a nuclear exchange 
Wate the Soviet Unicon might. Tnose advocating Unitéd States 
deployment of antimissile defenses stressed the function of 
peacucing the chance of = Soviet or Chinese miscaitulation 
apout the probable outcome of such an @xchange in the apsence 
Of United States cefenses. 

Against this background of increased Soviet capabilities 
and growing public emotion over the antimissile defense de- 
ployment issue, the Johnson Administration began te move to- 
ward arms control overtures in mid-December. On i6 December, 
“officials reported" that the Administration was consicering 
making an appeal for an antimissile defense deoloyment mora-~ 
torium.> On 20 December, John Finney in The New York Times 
reportec that the Geneva disarmament negotiations would be 


_ A) ¢ @ 2) 
the site of United Statese-Soviet discussions on a moratorium, 


The initial impetus for United States arms centrol efforts 
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incident expensees. Although the broad economic errects oO 
President Johnson's “guns and butter” policy haa net yet be- 
come apparent at that time, there was considerable reluctance 
to add additional expenses to a Defense Budget already swollen 
by Vietnam war costs. Given the numericai superiority of 
United States strateoic offensive forces at that time (1054 
land-based intercontinental ballistic missiles to anpoutre 450, 
656 submarine-launched ballistic missiles to about 120, and 
520 long-range heavy bombere to about qisaiy,” an antimissiie 
moratorium without limits on offensive forces would nave 
allowed tne United States to avoid large expenditures for 
strategic forces for several vears even if the Soviei: Union 
sought to catch up in numerical strength of offensive forces, 
The subsequent move to widen the arms control appeal to in- 
clude all strategic weapons systems could nave reflective of 
& desire to codify this situation or, nore realistically, a 
recognition that the Soviet Union would have little incentive 
to limit itself in the one area where it held a numerical 
advantage without reciprocal concessions by the United States 
in areas where it enjoyed numerical superiority, 

The £irst official reference to possible arms iimitation 


Giscussions was made by Secretary of State Dean Rusk ina zl 
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7. The Military Balance 1967-68, (London: The Institute for 
strategic Studies, 1967), p. 45. Figures cited above are 
extrapolated from those of July 1967 to reflect the esti- 
mated situation in December 1966. 
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December news conference: 

The United States would like to see some 

means developed to limit the arms race and 

thus avoid the wholly new major leveis of 

expenditures which wouid have no percepti- 

ble result on the strategic balance. 
Although an antimissile defense deployment moratorium was not 
specifically mentioned, the phrases “some means developed" 
end “wholly new major levels" point to arms control measures 
and antimissile defense or increased offensive inventories 
to overwhelm such defenses respectively. 

On 23. December, a United States announcement of an uncere- 
ground nuciear test stimulated an analysis of trends in such 
testing. In the pervicd since the sioning of the Partial Test 
Ban Treaty in mid-1963, the pace of such testing had increcs~ 
ed: For the United States, there were 21 underground tests in 
1964, 25 in 1965, and 34 in 1966; for the Soviet Union, 2 
tests were detected in 1964, 3 in 1965, and 6 in ce. in 
the case of the Soviets, probably more tests were conducted 
but not Getected. Significantly, during this period the 
trend was toward larger yields as well as increased frequency. 
On 27 October 1966, the Soviet Union had conducted a test 


With an estimated yield of one megaton on Novaya Zemlya Island 


in the Barents Sea. The 20 December United States test was 
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described as "nearly as large,” officialiy "one of the iurg~ 
est" conducted by the United States undercround and "“desioan~ 
#0 to aid in the development of a warhead for an ABM." 

On 15 December, Minister of Finance V. F. Garbuzoy pre- 
sented the 1967 budget to the Supreme Soviet. The section 
on military expenditures was preceded by a typical post-2srda 
Party Congress assessment of the international situation: 

It is the fault of aggressive monopolist 

circles of the United States that recently 

the international situation has sharpened, 

that the danger of a new world war has grown. 

Bearing in mind the existing international 

Situation, che CPSU Central Committee and 

the USSR Council of Ministers were forced 

to take the necessary measures to further 

Serendtnen the deévéensive.miaqht of our fatrer- 

dand and to increase allotments for the 

country’s der@nsé loi bilizvon rubles com- 

pared with the present year. The total ex-~ 

wenditunes Lor military maintenance in the 

USSR state budget is the amount of 14.5 bil- 

Jion rubles, 13.2 per cent of all budgetary 

expenditures. 
Disregarding the duplicity inherent in Soviet budgetary fig- 
ures for defense expenditures, in a dialogue of competitive 
armaments a bSudaet increase is a firm indication of resolve. 

James Reston's eariier concern that antimissile cefense 


might become @ partisan domestic political issue was borne 


out by a statement by House Minority Leader Gerald Ford on 
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25 December. Noting intelligence reports of Soviet depioy- 
ments he warned, "ft seems to me that we are behinc the Sove 
jet Union in this particular project. This could become a 
serious military crisis Lf we delay tco much Longer. "+4 Re 
then predicted that Republican Congressmen would support 
spending for deployment of antimissile defenses despite their 
general desire to cut Fiscal Year 1968 budgetary allocations. 

To counter such pressure, cn 27/7 December “Administration 
officials” reported that President Johnson was considering a 
budget option which, should a moratorium on deployment of 
antimissile defenses not be acnievead, would purchase neces- 
sary long leadtime items to speed Uni.ted States deployment. 
In addition to its domestic implications as a counter to pos- 
sible charges of “doing nothing in the face cf the Soviet 
threat," such a nove was viewed as a siynal to the Soviets 
Of both United States restraint an resolve. 

On 29 December, China carried out its fifth nuclear 
test. The Soviet response was similar to that which had fol- 
lowed previous tests. Pravda carried a one sentence announ- 
cement: “Hsinhua has reported that today ‘China succegesfully 
carried out a new nuclear explosion in the Western part of 
the country. "4 United States response was also tempered. 


The detonation was reported to be that of a bomb, not missile 
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Gelivered as the previous test had been, of several hundred 
Kilotons in vield. No advances from previous tests were 
feted...” 

Bespite this display of American restraint concerning 
the Chinese threat, mere alarming statements followed. On 
1 January, physicist Ralph E. Lapp stated that the United 
States analysts nad overestimated the time required for the 
Chinese to develop their nuclear capability by assuming that 
BAiey would follow traditional United States methods which 
stressed perfection through orderly scientific progress.+® 
He argued that 4 “high risk" technical program would signif- 
icantly alter the analysts‘ estimates. Citing Central Intel~+ 
ligence Agency reports, Senator Henry M. Jackson supported 
this contention. He predicted that the Chinese would have 
intercontinental ballistic missiles by the early levo°sss | 
This timetable was somewhat faster than Administration esti- 
mates. He credited this upgrading to Chinese adoption of 
the recently-developed United States technique of “concur-= 
rency,” attempting to develop the major components of a com= 
pilex weapons system simultaneously rather than in sequence. 
Such & technique was first employed in the development of 


Polaris missiles and launcning submarines, 
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The overt. adoption of the policy of seeking an arms 
control agreement on @ntimissilie defenses was neygun hy Pres: 
ident Johnsen in hic 10 January State of tne Unicon message, 
The proposal did not directly refer to antimissile aefense 
and implied a willinaness to expand the negotiations tc cover 
@ larger scope of weapons. He stressed the sociai costs of 


the arms race: 


The Soviet Union has in the past year in- 
creased its long-range missile capabilities, 
It has begun to place near Moscow a limited 
antimissile defense. My first responsibil- 
ity to cur people is to assure that no nation 
can ever fing it rational to launch & nuclear 
attack Or to use its nuclear power &@ a cred- 
ibie tnreat against us cr against our allies. 
And I would emphasize that tnis is why an 
jriaportanh link Letween Russia and the United 
Succes 1S in @mr common interest in .agrims 
control and in disarinement. We have the 
soleran Guty to slow down the arms race be-~ 
tween us, if that is possibie, in both con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons and defenses. 
And I thought we were making some proaress 
iiecnat ALrection in the firetetew monthse: 
waowin Offwee, Andel realj sed that any cde 
ditional xece would impose on our peoples, 
ana on all mankind, for that matter, an ad- 
aditional waste of resources with no gain in 
security to either side. And I exnect in 

the days ahead to Cciosely consult end seek 
the advice of the Congress about che possi-~ 
bilities of international _aqreements bearing 
Girectly on this problem, 48 


There was little that was truly new in these proposals. Tne 
antimissile defense deployment moratorium had been given tacit 


Presidential support in late i965 when it was recommended by 
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a White House Conference on International Cooperation.’ LOW 


ever, previous efforts directed toward timitations and freeze 
proposals on strateqic cffensive fcrces had been countered by 


Soviet statements that arms control was a Western notion anda 


: 20 
that they were cniy interestea in disarmament. 


The Soviet response to President Johnson's acdress was 
measured. The arms control section was ignored, Instead, 


the Soviet press emphasized the budgetary announcements: “New 


budget expenditures are of a downright militarist nature, "7" 


This statement supported the post-23rd Party Congress line of 
increased Western threat. President Johnson’s professed de= 
Sire to stop the Cold War were pictured as being contradicted 


by his actions, particularly in Vietnam: 


According to him tne aim of the United States 
is to stop the cold war and not to continue 
ite As such, the President's words could he 
greeted with great satisfaction. The USSR 

has firmly and consistently advocated liguvuid- 
aetCneOr the Cold war and the affirmation of 
the principles of peaceful coexistence resgard- 
ing relations between countries with different 
social ecystems., The statement made by the 
toe escr Gent ON Ducting a Stop £oO the cold 
War, nowever, flagrantly contradicts Washing- 
ton‘s actions. One cannot with one hand give 
false statements on the desire to put @ stop 
to the cold war and with the other qive orders 
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Releases in the Eastern European press were more specific. 


The Czech response stressed the absence of specific disarma~ 


- 835 -- 


for the extension of armed aggression in 
Vietnam and tne escalation of the bombings 
of the DRV, a fraternal socialist country. 22 


ment proposals: 


The Hungarian press specifically referred to antimissile de~ 


fenses and repeated the concern over the absence of specifics: 


The Yugoslav release, made several days later which allowed 
for additional analysis, 
as nothing new and degraded its possibilities for promoting 


a reduction in international tensions. 


226 


236 


24 


eesotohnson expressed concern about the arms 
race and the hope that it would be possible 
to find common interests with regard to the 


problem of disarmament. He did not, however, 


submit concrete pr Opoeas = concerning this 
sericus proplem. 3 


Johnson carefully dismissed the demand of 
military circles that the U. S. should es- 
tablish an antimissile system at qreat ex- 
pense, althouch he admitted that the Soviet 
Union had such a system. He pointed out 
that instead of continuing with the arms 
race, Gisarmament was needed. However, he 
Giad not expand his views on this point, 24 


Moscow in Rumanian to Rumania, 1600 GMT, 12 January 1967. 


prague Domestic Service in Czech, 1000 GMT, 11 January 
G7 « 


budapest MTI Domestic Service in Hungarian, 1100 GMT, 11 
January 1967. 





treated President Johnson's proposal 


It cited statements 
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by Secretary McNamara that the prospects for reliable anti- 
missile defenses were remote. Given these Circumetances, 
President Johnson's statement was seen as an aevena. tO gti- 
fle domestic debate which amounted to an endorsement by Fres~ 
ident Johnson cf Secretary McNamara'ts stand on increasing 
offensive forces as the best response to the deployment of 
antimissile defenses by a potential acversary.*> 

On 22 January, a particularly interesting commentary by 
Lubos LCobrovseky was carried by Radio Prague. Dorrovsky began 
by stating that the Scviet antinissile defense deployment haa 
causeG aqreat anxiety in the United States. He then repeated 
the 1964 Talensky argument: “Wnat kind of Ganger might threat- 
en whom From an installation whose sole purpose 15 to prevent 
enemy rockets with nuclear warheads frem hitting their target 
and destroying itpre6 However, he avoided the simple Taien- 
sky araqument that such a system threatened no one and pro~- 
ceedead with a fairly sophisticated discussion of strategic 


stability: 


The answer is not so easy as jt might appear 
at first glance. First of all, such a system, 
JZ reaily effective - if it genuinely reduces 
the risk of drastic consequences of a nuclear 
strike and insofar as it is owned by only one 
side - fundamentally alters the balance of 
power. The equilibrium of risk is disturbed 
when one side enjoys an advantage which the 
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other side will not permit. Hence the other 

side is compelled to Go the same thing as its 

adversary: to make its own Sefensive system 

at least equally effective, or to improve the 

quality and quantity of its aggressive weapons 

to such @ level as to enable those weapons to 

break through the opponent's defense. 4 
He then outlined a scenario where a nation with superior of- 
fensive strength could adopt a controlied use of offensive 
weapons to “damage and intimidate" an opponent. Given such 
a situation (and the inference that this described the United 
States—Soviet confrontation was obvious), the building of an 
antimissile defense system would be "actually nothing but 4 
mere equalization of the balance of forces." However, he 
felt that the United States would not accept nuclear parity 
with the Soviet Union and was even more unwilling to resume 
the arms race since building antimissile defenses would only 
result in another race in offensive systems. Tne ultimate 
result would be mutual destruction economically. Given this 
situation, he returned to the Talensky formulation: 

The way out does not consist of an answer 

to the question of whether missile systems 

should or should not be adopted. It is ra- 

ther the question of whether to have nuclear 

weapons. A balance of power at whatever 

Jtevel is a far too unstable a guarantee to 

be regarded as an assurance. An equilibrium 

of forces is nothing but makeshift. Assur- 


ance is in doing away with the causes of 
danger - in nuclear disarmanentc. 


——— 
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Having made this point, he assessed the possibilities of such 
an agreement and concluded that without a cessation of hos- 
tilities by the United States in Vietnam an agreement was im- 
possible. 
Contrasted with the fairly articulate reporting cf the 

East Europeans, the Soviet press in January and early Febru- 
ary was barren of response to Presiacent Jonnson’s tacit pro- 
posal with cne exception. In the i9 January issue of Za 
Rubezhom, its editor, Daniel F. Kraminsky, rejected President 
Johnson's ciaim that the United States and the Soviet Union 
had a common interest in uvoidina a new round in the arms 
race? 

On this issue there has been and always will 

be a great difference between the two coun- 

tries. Arms control is strictly an American 

position, a position that the Soviet Union 

has criticized, opposed, and still opposes. 

mie Soviet Unica has smeen striving forsdi¢-— 

armament, not for control over armaments, 
An extensive assessment of President Johnson's address was 
carried by Tass on 24 january. 7° No mention was made of the 
projected negotiations on strategic weapons. 

Qn 17 January, Marshal Malinovsky delivered an address 


which repeated the post-Z3rd Party Congress formulations on 
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the possibilities of war @nd increa S20 Unatead States aggres~ 
siveness. Faced with this increased threat, the Mars nak 
repeated the Soviets’ solution for improving the strength of 
their defenses... He stressed the familiar line of “hardware 
Bmiacions;” priority to strategic missiles and ballist 
missgile-launching submarines, development of the ground for- 
mee, and improved air cefense. However, it is interesting 
to note that Marshal Malinovsky‘s statement Gid not repeat 
the “yeliable destruction cf all the eneiny’s aircraft and 
many of his wissiles“ phrase which had been rigidly adhered 
to since the 23rd Party Congress. Instead, he reverted to 
an earlier formulation: “The air defense forces are capable 
OL f£eli@piy protecting the country's territory against an 
aerial attack of the wen, amore ambiguous statement, 
This virtuel silence, broxen only by statements which 
resorted to broad, ambiguous generalities seemed to indicate 
enet during the pericd from 10 Janyary to 10 February, the 
Soviet leadership was attempting to determine a suitable re- 
sponse to President. Johnson's tacit proposal. The somewhat 
bizarre events of the period between 10 and 22 February 
(which will be traced below) indicated that a major spiit, 
with roots in the earlier period, deveioped over this issue. 


Following President Johnson's State of the Union remarks 


United States diplomatic efforts developed rapidly. MDhe 
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newly appoinred Ambassador to the Soviet Union, Lleweilyn E. 
Thompson, arrived in Moscow the day foliowing the adcress ana 


stated that he had *epecial message" from the Presiaent to 


a 
22 we ~ «- A ¢ 
On 20 January, he delivered a letter 


the Soviet leaders. 
from President Johnson to the Soviet For¢igu Ministry. On 

the same day, the State Department reported that Secretary 
Rusk had been meeting with Soviet Anbassador Anatoly F. Dob- 
EFynin to discuss a4 possibre antimissile defense deployment 
moratorium. Summing up these conversations, tne State De- 
partment release stated, "The Departinent n>s no reason to 
believe that the Soviets are not seriously considering the 
President's expressed interest in haiting an ABM arms race.""" 
It was reported that the Rusk-Dobrynin meetinas had been 

coing on since 31 December 1966, when Ambassador Dobrynin 

had returned to Washington from consultations in Moscow. This 
timing suggested that President Johnson’s State of the Union 
remarks may have been privately encouraged by Ambassador Deb= 
rynin before tneir delivery, but no hard evidence is available 
to support such a hypothesis, On 23 January, Ambassador Thom- 
pson oresented his credentials to Soviet President Nikoiai V. 
Podgornye Following the ceremony they met in private for one 
hour. Details of their discussions were not made public. 


Agazast tnis diplomatic packground, an upsurge of discus- 


Sion of offensive forces appeared in the United States, The 
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number of minor revelations mede during this period constitu~ 
ted an attemot to guiet domestic debate and aoply some pres-= 
sure to the Soviets. Taken individually, these revelations 
were not particularly significant and several had been infexr= 
red at earlier dates, but not officially confirmed. on 19 
January, for example, the Pentagon announced that the submar~ 
ine-launched Posedon missile then being developed would carry 
multiple warheads. > Although fairly widely discussed pre- 
viously by civiiian analysts, muitinle warhead developments 
had formerly been highly classified and not officially dis- 
cussed. The same release also referred to skewed terminal 


entry>> 


as a means of penetrating antimissile cefenses for 
the first time in an official statement. The 1966 Atomic 
Energy Commission Annual Report also referred to multiple 
eearneads for the first time. However, the most important 
revelation contained in this report was that 1966 underground 
tests had verified hardening modifications made to existing 


United States offensive missile warheads. No specific men- 


ticn was made of the Soviet defensive system, but the message 





34. The Washington Post, 20 January 1967, p. Al. No attempt 
was made to differentiate between multiple reentry venhi- 
cles (MRV) and multiple independently-targeted reentry 
vehicles (MIRV) at this time. 


35. Skewed terminal entry employs devices which cause reentry 
bodies to deviate from their normal ballistic trajecto- 
ries as they reenter the earth's atmosphere. Assuming 
that these bodies have been tracked above the atmosphere 
by radar and their trajectories and impact points pre- 
dicted, the deviation from the predicted paths compli-~ 
cates terminal interception. 





was clear: 


The continuing development objective of inm- 
wroving the penetration capability of stra- 
tegic missile warheads - by further aecreas- 
ing warhead vulnerability to nuclear envi-~ 
ronments génerated by antibailistic missiic 
countermeasures - has resulted in moaifica- 
tion pregrams for some warheads in the 
stockpile.... Nuchear tests in 1956 verified 
laboratory ee and Gesians for 
achieving improvements in hardness, 3 
This statement was intended to degrade the credibility of an 
exoatmospheric defense system which utilizes gamma ano “-rays 
to destroy incoming warheads. United States intelligence 
analysts had then concluded that the Soviet system was an 
cy 
exoatmospheric system. The Atomic Energy Commission budget 
request for Fiscal Year 1958 showed an increase from $852.0 
million to $914.0 miitlion for “military appiications" of 
atomic energy. °® This increase was justified as necessary 
to construct a new underground test site in the Alcutians 
ror the expressed purpose of testing large yield weaponse?” 
A late Janu@ry propcsal by the informed and influential 


Senator Henry M. Jackson seemed to indicate the probable 


Administration response to a Soviet faiiure to negotiate 
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an antimissile deZense moratorium, fh that contingency, Sen~ 
ator Jackson prooosed a point Gefense around the Titan It Ha 
Minuteman intercontinencal ballistic missiie bases and @ thin 
area defense of the remainder of the neces” Such a pro- 
posal, which subsequently became the xey rationale for Ppres- 
ident Nixon's Safeguard antimissile defense system, was de~ 
picted as one which implied restraint and the desire to main- 
tain the then-existing situation of mutual deterrence through 
the inaintenance of secure second strike forces. The thin 
area Gefense was pictured as an anti-China defense. 

Secretary McNamara's annual Defense Posture Statement, 
released on 25 January, underscored Senator Jackson's remarks. 
Antimiscile defense deplcyment was pictureda as havina three 
general purposes: protection of American cities against a 
Soviet attack, protection againat a future Chinese ettack, or 
the protection of strategic retaliatory forces against a 


Soviet attack, + 


Secretary McNamara cited the third purpose 
as being the most compelling should the Soviets refuse to 
cooperate in a moratorium. However, he insisted that forces 
programmed to 1972 would be able to absorb a well-coordinated 
Soviet surprise attack and still inflict 86 million deaths on 
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the Soviet Unicn in retaliation. it was obvicus tnet he 
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consicered such a figure adequate to maintain deterrence. 
While arguing that an anti-Chinese depiLoyment could be post~ 
poned, he cautioned that Chinese defense capabilities were 
improving rapidly when he stated, “On the basis of recent 
evidence it appears possible that they may conduct either a 
Space or long-range ballistic missile test before the end of 
1967,«4° Nevertheless, he persisted in his opinion that it 
was “unlikely” that the Chinese could deploy a significant 
number of operational intercontinental ballistic missiles 
before the mid-1976's. On 5 February, this view was disputed 
by William Beecher in an article which cited “American ana- 
lysts" who expected tnat China would have its first opera- 
tional intercontinental missiles by about 1970 and a force 


of 50 or more missiles by owe. 


On 10 February, Albert 
Wohlistetter supported this estimate and urged the deployment 
of an anti-Chinese antimissile defense system to enhance the 
credibility of proposed United States guarantees to Japan anda 
India to relieve the pressures on these nations to build 
their own nuclear forces.4° 

Restrained pressure on the Soviets wag evident in Pres- 


ident Johnson's Fiscal Year 1968 budget proposals submitted 


to the Congress on 24 January: 
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in 1968, we will: continue intensive devel- 

opment of Nike-X but take no action now to 

deploy an antitmissiie defense: initiate 

discussions with the Soviet Union on the 

limitation of ABM Geployments; in the event 

those discussions prove unsuccessful, we 

will reconsider our deployment decision. 

TO pravia@ for actions hat may be required 

@t that tim@, approximately $375 miilion 

has been included in the 1968 budget for 

such purposes as defense of cur offensive 

weapons systems, 46 
This statement attempted to sexwe notice to the Soviets of 
the sincerity of the moratorium proposal while establishing 
tentative limits to a United States response should an agree~ 
ment not. be reached. The policy of maintenance of an “assure 
ed destruction” capability based on invulnerable retaliatory 
forces was maintained. In aGdaition to the standby funds for 
antimissile defense deployment, the budget proposal included 
$421.0 million for continued development of the Nike-xX sys- 
tem, more than $1 billion for production and deployment of 
Poseidon, funds for improvement of penetration and payload 
capability of Minuteman II missiles and procurement of Minute- 


man JII missiles, and "vigorous research and development of 


Inore acvanced strategic missiles, reentry vehicles, and pene~ 


47 


tration 210s," 
AdgsCionel speculation in“the United States press on the 
nature of the Soviet antimissiie defense deployment became 


availabvie in late January and early February. On 29 January, 
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it was reported that “American officials" estimated total 
Soviet expenditures on antimissile defense at four or Live 
billion dollars. *° Tits figure incluged the costs of the 
earlier 1962-3 system around Leningrad which had been aban- 
Goned, In contrast, United States expenditures to 1967 to- 
talled about two billion dollars. Given these substantia: 
Siuocations by the Soviets, it was considered unlikely that 
the Soviet leadership would consent to dismantle then-exist~- 
ing defensive installations. A freeze on further deployment 
Was seen acs the best possible Soviet response to United 
States moratorium efforts. In an extensive article which 
appeczreag on 5 February, Hanson Baldwin supported this conten- 
thon.” However, he cited @ growing concern that the Soviet 
Union would drag out eny negotiations which inight take vlace 
while vigorously pressing chead with its strategic weapons 
programs while the United States delayed further deployments. 
Baldwin also outlined a division within the United States 
“intelligence community" over the nature of Soviet defensive 
deployments. He reported that intelliaence experts agreed 
that antimissile defense Geployment had bhegun, but were div- 


idea ou its extent and capabilities. A general consensus 
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48. The New York Times, news article by Hedrick Smith, 29 
January 1967, pe 1. 


49. The New York Times, news article by Hanson Palidwin, 5 
February 1967, p. 1. This article also contained an 
excellent analysis of the uncertainties involving nuce 
lear effects Giscussed earlier in this paper, See 
above, pp. 9-11, 
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existed that an antimissile defense of one type was being 
completed in the Moscow area. A somewhat different system 
was reported to be in a lesser stage of completion in other 
parts of the Soviet Union. These sites were reportedly lo- 
cated in an arc across the northwestern corner of the Soviet 
Union (the “Tallinn Line"), with additional more scattered 
sites east of the Urals and in the Ukraine. Available evi- 
dence, which stressed the relatively unsophisticated radars 
asecociated with these sites, suggested to some an antiair- 
craft or anti-cruise missile mission. However, its location 
in greatest strength across the intercontinental ballistic 
missile flight paths from the United States to the western 
part of the Soviet Union pointed to an antimissile mission 
for other analysts. 

On 9 February, the Defense Department reported that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff hed recomnended "heavy protection" 
against missiles for fifty of the largest cities in the Uni- 
ted States,-9 The cities were not named. The Joint Chiefs 
had recommended a “building block" approach to antimissile 
Gefense deployment, beginning with point defense of inter- 
continental ballistic missile bases and a thin area defense 
composed of exoatmospheric Spartan missiles sufficient to 
defenag against a Chinese attack or a modest Soviet strike. 
Later, Sprint point defense missiles could be added to the 


city defenses in a phased program, The rationale for this 
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recommendation wag based upon two principal arqunents: that 
some missile Gefense would reduce the chances of @ Soviet or 
Chinese miscalculation and, that if deterrence failea, such 
a system would limit death and destruction to the United 
Moeees. 

Official Soviet statements in early February continued 
to be restrained with reaqard to Soviet antimissile defense 
capability. Marshal Zakharov, Chief of the Soviet General 
Staff, in a discussicn of the 1967 Soviet defense budget, 
failed to directly refer to air defense capabilities. The 
normal formulations regéerding the Strategic Rocket Forces, 
Ground Forces, and nuclear-powered submarines were delivered, 
but in place of the normal reference to air defense the fol- 
lowing statement was nade: "We are working on questions con- 
cerning military preparedness of weapons and the mastering 
of new equipment and armaments, *>1 

The first extensive Soviet discussion of United States 
antimissile defense progress and its rationale since Presi- 
Cent Johnscen's January remarks aopeered on 6 February. Tne 
increased tempo of tie Unitec States domestic debate was 
viewed as an attempt to create support for increased mili-~ 
tary spenaing and to convince Americans and West Europeans 


that a preventative war was necessary; 
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The Defense Secretary saiad outright that the 
United States had foreseen the possibility 
of a rocket attack and had taken proper 
measures, H¢e declared that the United States 
was spending money not on @ system of defense 
but on offense. In other words, Robert McNha- 
masa made it clear that the United States 
would not wait for enemy missiles to attack. 
mweeSince the United States and other Western 
countries have insufficient missile defenses, 
{ft is argued, why wait for an attack and 
waste money on Gaefense? Would it not be 
simpler to strike first? 22 


> 


The commentator, Geliy Shakhov, then turned to the morator=- 
ium proposal : 

Lately a view has been expressed more and 

more freavently by sgome J. S. officials that 

ali countries should abandon antimissile 

defenses. What is noteworthy is that they 

e@dvecate the rejection cf cetfensiverwweapons 

only, not cf rocket weapons in general. The 

United States, which has stockpiled strate- 

Gic weapons, suggests that othex countraes 

reject all means of defense, a Cunning con- 

{= 

ception indeed.?3 
Cutting through the top veneer of propaganda in this state-~- 
ment, cleariy timed to reach the United Kingdom the evening 
before Premier Kosygin‘'s state visit to London, several sig- 
nificant observations can be made. First, no claims of 
soviet antimissile defense capability were made, although 


it was inferred that some nation had such a defense anc that 


nation was not "Western.” Second, no description of United 
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States Ree Gest Sifticu:tscs; the normmae. theme of Soviet 
Giscussicns of United States progress, was made. Third, the 
use of “some U. S. officials" seemed to indicate an unwilling- 
ness to associate President Johnson with the moratorium pro- 
posal. ——, the Soviet motivation is unclear, perhaps 
this was an attempt to degrade the sincerity of such a pro- 
posal or to attack it without attacking President Jonnson 
personally. However, the Soviets had previously not felt 
constrained to question President Johnson’s sincerity on the 
Vietnam issue. Fourtn, limitation of any defenses was pre- 
Bercetabiy tied to limitation of offensive forces. 

The latter point was reinforced by Premier Kosygin's 
press conference remarks made in London on 9 Februarye In 
the first official response to the moratorium appeal, he re- 
peated the familiar Talensky and general and complete dis- 


armament arguments: 


It seems to me that the system that wards 
off an attack is not a factor in the arms 
race. On tmercontrary, it is a factor that 
reduces the possibility of the destruction 
of people. That is why I think it is a mis- 
take to Look at this question the way some 
people Go. According to some theories that 
are gaining qround in the world, the ques- 
tion is posed in the other ways Which is 
cheaner, to destroy man, that is, to have 

an offensive weapon that destroys people, 
cities, entire states, or to have a weapon 
that prevents such destruction? According 
to these theories, the cheaper system should 
be adopted.... The antimissile system prob- 
ably costs more than an offensive weapon. 
But these questions are unrelated. You see, 
there are other ways of solving this prob- 
lem, more serious ways that would really 
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nelo menkind..-.. it would be much better to 

proceed to a discussion and tc real pressure 

thew weume recuit in a ban on puciear weapons 

and the destruction of nuclear weapons,°% 
Beyond tne familiar formulations, the overall impression of 
this statement was one of a willingness to talk, but no in- 
Gication of a Gesire to negotiate specifically on a morator- 
jure, Premier Kosygin was restrained with respect to ciaims 
of Soviet antimissile defense capability, but attempted to 
Meceeit clear that he was speaking from a position of 
strengths “We are ready to so negotiate on nuclear diséarma- 
ment not because we have little of them, but because we have 
B iot of thei. ">> The Tcomparieon with relative United States 
Peegress in antimissile defenses was obvious. The thinly- 
veiled:reference to United States cost-effectiveness criterse 
fer defense programs also attempted to degrade United States 
efforts. 

Premier Kosygin's remarks were generally neglected in 

.the Soviet press unti: 15 February when Fyodor Burlatsky, 
writing on disarmament and nuclear non-proliferaticn in 
Prayda, curned to antinissile defense. He began by citins 
Mmated States actions: 

Now the United States is approaching a new 


stage in the arms race. This concerns the 
planned estadlishment of an antimissile 
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system, which according to the caiculations 
f Western svecialists will come to about 
orty billion Gollarge.°% 
He then “quotea" Premier Kosygin's London remarks in a par-~ 
ticularly liberal manner: 

Sueaking at a press conference in London, 

=. te Wesvoin declaredrthat the Sav¥et gov- 

ernment is prepared to discuss the questian 

of halting @& further arms race ~ in the 


field of offensive aos well as defensive 
WEapori iS s ss 


United States analysts interpreted these remarks by Burlatsky 


as indicative of increased Soviet willingness to negotiate on 
the existing strategic balance.”” 
fiwoedeys beter, “high Soviet auth@rities” reported@ that 
Burlatsky had “made a mistake."°? such confusion is somewhat 
rare considering the sensitivity of such crucial issues and 
suggested broader implications. Burlatsky is an experienced 
and normally authoritative press commentator who vreviously 
hag been used to “float policy trial balloons." Yt is there~ 
fore obvious that he had received some guidance from high 
Peet AUCnNOYi. ties prior to therprinting of the article, 


Premier Kosygin‘s termination of official Soviet silence on 


President Jonnson's moratorium proposal required that some 
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overall quidance appear in official publications. To furthers 
substantiate the argument that Burlatsky acted on the advice 
of higher authority, it was noted that several hours after 
pravda (the text of which requires official Party approval) 
appeared, Radio Moscow repeated the Burlatsky statement. °° 
Two possible explanations for these events seemed likely. 
The first is that the Soviet leadership changed its mind in 
mae Ppermica between 15 and 17 Febxruary so that the Burlatsky 
statement had to be reversed. A second explanation seems 
more plausible. Given the five week silence following Presi-~ 
Sent Jonnson’‘s remarks up to Premier Kosygin‘s guarded re- 
sponse in Loncon, the reversion to deliberately ambiguous 
statements by military leaders during the period of silence, 
and the reversal of the Burlatsky article, a serious split 
probabiy developed over the issue. Perhaps Burlatsky "tipped 
the Soviets* hana” before a climate for fruitful Giscussions 
could be created or was “used” by one of the factions. The 
Soviet orficials who informed Western news agencies in Moscow 
‘of Burlatsxy‘s “mistake” stated that the leadership's posi- 
tion on arms limitation discussions was negative as would be 

61 


made clear in a@ subsequent corrective article. However, 


this article did not appear, further substantiating a hypothesis 
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that a cerious split on this issue existed at that time. 
This centention also seems £o be supported by aisconti- 


nuitics which cccurread at the outest of a 


a | 


esurgence cf Sov- 
fet military claims on antimissile defense capabilities in 
statements timed to coincide with tne celebration of the 49th 
Anniversary of the Soviet Army and Navy. On 20 February, 
General Pavel F. Batitsky, Commander of the Aix Defense Rore 
ces, statea tnat the Air Defense Forces "can reliably pro- 
ect the country’s territory from any enemy air attack, #O¢ 
On the same day, General Pavel A. Kurotshkin, Director of the 
Frunze Military Acacemy, took a fear iess ambiquous stand: 
"Detecting missiles in time and destroying them in flight is 
no problem, #&9 Tne implication was that the Seviet defens 
were impenetrable. This implication was quickly refuted by 
three statements which appeared on 22 February. In hie Army 
and Navy Day address, First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal 
Andrei A. Grecnko returned ta the late 1966 formulation: 
“Modern means of antiaircraft defense assure the cestruction 
Of any aircraft and many kinds of rockets. The same 
phrasé was repeated by Defense Minister Marshal Malinovsky 
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on 23 February. Marsha] Vasily I. Chuikov, Commander of 
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Civil Defense Porces, more specifically refuted General Kur- 


sy 


ctshkin: “Usfortunately, there are no means yet that would 
guarantee the complete security of our cities and most jmnor~ 
tant ohjectives from the blows of the enemy's weapons oF moss 
: : 66 : ‘ 
aestruction,.” Deputy Defense Minister Marshal ivan K,. Bag= 
ramyan retreated to the former contention that entimicsile 
defense was a potential rather than a current eavnasiilty in 
a loose paraphrasing of the “all aircraft ang many missiies* 
formulation s 

important Changes have been undergone by the 

country's antiaircraft aefense. The means 

which it disposes insure the reliable repul- 

Sang Of any @akcraft.. in recent years a 

realistic possibility has arisen for us of 4 

effectively carrying out entirockeé defense, © 

Other statements made by inilitery leaders regarding air 
defense Quring the Armed Forces Anniversary substantiated the 
hypothesis that firm guidance was absent. Marshal Zakharov, 
Chief of the General Staff, failed to mention air defense, 
stressing the destructive vower of offensive strategic wea=- 
R : 2 

pons. °S Marshal Sokotovsky implied operational capability: 


“Our antiaircraft defenses heve efficient missile intercept- 


69 . 
ing systens." Marshal Kasakov, Commander of Missile Forces 
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and Piiiery, also stressed offensive forces and interesting-~- 
ly returned to the 1962-65 formulation: "The Soviet Union has 
solved the complicated and highly important problem cf des- 
troying eneny missiles in fliighua — 

Thus, in the space of three days, the six-week silence 
of the military on air defense was broken and the resulting 
statements made by military leaders ranged from General Kur- 
otshkin's later refuted assertion of impenetrable defense to 
Marshal Chuikov’s tempered pessimism. Other leaders showed 
apparent disagreement on system capabilities cr neglected toa 
mention it at all. That no firm guidance from nigher offi- 
Ccizls was given prior to the publication or delivery of these 
statements seems certain, indicating that a division of opin- 
ion on this issue probably extended into the highest levels 
of the civilian leadership. Apparently, military leaders 
were truly divided over the importance of antimissile defense 
and in this case were allowed considerable latitude in voic= 
ing their opinions. In terms of the dialogue with the United 
States, this lack of coordination seems to refute the assump- 
tion that Burlatsky was censured for having “tipped the Sov- 
fets* hana” by indicating that the Soviet Government was 
ready to discuss arms limitation prior to a coordinated cam- 
paign of military capability claims designed to prepare the 


way for a Soviet cffer to negotiate on strategic weapons from 
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a position of greater relative strength. It seems nore 
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e 23 February, the 


au 


plausible to suggest that even as late 
Soviet leadership had not decided what response should ke 
wade to Presigent Johnson's moratorium preposal and therefore 
no firm guidance on antimissile defense statements couiad be 
handed down. 

Although decisions on how to proceed on the deployment 
of antimissile defense systems was a central point in the 
assumed deliberations, the entire spectrum of cecnventicnal 
and strategic weapons programs were pronably included. Such 
a review wouid be expected to heighten internal hargaining 
over future force postures since various military factions 


and organizations would view such a4 cebate 


su 
(4 


ANE Opvercunaty 
to alter previous Gecisions to their perceived advantage. 
With respect to strategic weapons, hypothetical stances of 
the various elements of the military bureaucracy could have 
been to take the following positions: 

Ae The Stmategqic Rocket Forces were then deploying in~ 
creased numbers of intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(mostly the large capacity SS-9 and the smalier S5-11, 
similar to Minuteman but liquid-fueled), a vnrogram 
which had apparently begun in miaG-1°66, After a period 
of relatively low deployment rates from mid-1964 to 
mid-iY66 which saw an increase in this force of 100 
missiles in two years, 160 new missiles were added be- 
tween mid-1966 and mic-19¢7. The deployment rate was 


further increased to 240 missilea front mid-1967 to 








va, 


The Military Balance L97l-72, (Londons Tne Internati 


= Ce 

mid=-1958, after which it has stabilized at 210-250 ner 
ea Tt seems reasonahle tc assume that the 1967=+6 
Geployment rate had been established by early 1967. 
Aware of this prosrect and viewing the announced in- 
tention of the United States to complete deployment of 
the Minuteman system with a totai of 1OCGO launchers by 
mid-1967, the Strategic Rocket Forces probably strong- 
ly opnosed any neootiations at least until numerical 
parity could be achieved in early 1965 with then-exist- 
ing Geployment rates. However, ag tne ovociaimed key- 
stone eiement of the Soviet armec forces, it seems 


more likely that Strategic Rocket Force epokesmen ar- 


doe 


queq for continued Géployments to attain a numeri 
Superiority. Sucsequent stctements by its Commander, 
Marshal Krylov, would seem to surmpert this contention, 
With resnect to antimissise defenses, they may have 
argued that potential United States antimissile defense 
deployment could he retarded by noiding Gut the possi- 
pility or axins control negotiations end ther resources 
programmed for Soviet antimissiie defense deployments 
should be Civerted to an increased deployment rate of 
offensive inissiles., The apparent suspension of con- 
Etruction on the Moscow antimissile defense sites in 


1968 and the increased rate of offensive deployments 
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institute for Strategic Studies, 1971), p. 56. See fig- 
ure l on the follewing page based on the same source. 
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Figure 1. 


United States and Soviet Strategic Missile Force Levels and 
Annual Rates of Changes, 1961-71 (July figures for each year) 
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Year 


United States Soviet Union 
Number enagee Number Change 
261 TCBN 63 _ 50 co 
SLBM 96 = Some > 
OS 2 ICBM 294 198 To Zo 
SLBM 144 48 Some * 
1963 ICBM 424 130 100 v5 
SIBM 224 89 100 z 
1964 ICBM 634 410 200 100 
SLEM 416 VS2 120 20 
IGS ICBM 854 20 270 70 
SLBM 496 80 120 O 
1966 ICBM 904 50 300 30 
SLEM oe 96 125 5 
1967 ICBM 1054 150 460 160 
SLBM 656 64 130 5 
1968 ICBM 1054 0) 800 340 
SLBEM 656 0 ME She. 0 
1969 ICBM 1054 0 1050 250 
SLEM 656 0 160 30 
1970 xCBM i054 0 1300 250 
SLBM 656 0 280 120 
1971 ICBM 1054 0 1510 210 
SLBM G26 0 440 160 
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from mid-1967 to mid-i968 would support this ianterpre- 
tation. 
The Air Defense Forces probably pressed for continued 
Geployment of antimissile defenses, arguing that fur 
ther Soviet progress in this area could he expected to 
enable the Soviet Unicn to extract reductions in United 
States offensive forces if negotiations were initiated 
and to serve as a hedge against the failure of negoti-~- 
ations. It is also possible that the relicf of Mar- 
shal Sudets as Air Defense Force Commander in july 
1966 may have indicated an earlier Gecision to proceed 
with ontimissile defenses on considerably less than a 
crash basis and that nis replacement, General Ratit~ 
sky, sought to use this period to ungrade the pricrity 
accorded to his branch hased upon more bureaucratic 
than strategic grounds. Whatever che motivation, the 
Air Defense Forces probably opposed negotiations, par- 
BeiCilamY tnose inve@lving a freeze or reduction of its 
limited antimissille defense capability. 
Tne Theater Ferces could have heen expected to favor 
strategic arms limitation talks on purely bureaucratic 
grounas, expecting that the resources thus freed couid 
be used to upgrade its cavabilities, Perceived in- 
creases in United States General Purpose Forces cap- 
abilities as a result of their experience in actual 
combat in Vietnam probably exacerbated its coneern for 


its relative state of readiness. However, qualitative 





GrawGowns of United States forces assigned to North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) units and those 
available to respond anne one othem tian Soueheast 
&sia snould have cempered this concern, at least in 
the snort-run. 

ad. The Navy probably shared the opinicn of the Theater 
Forces with one notable quaiification. Since the 
first "Yankee" ciass ballistic missile-liaunching sub- 
marine appezred in mid-1968, the canstruction program 
for these ships was undoubtedly in progress in early 
1967, Although it is not known whether operational 
units of tris class are uncer overali naval command or 
are subordinated to the Strategic Rocket Forces, the 
the nmissile-iaunching submarines cepresent one of the 
Soviet Navy's key contributions to the overall Soviet 
defense effort. However, the counterpart United States 
force, the Polaris submarines, apparently enjoyed such 
high prestige in United States strategic analysis that 
the Soviet Navy could have conciuded tnat the conduct 
of strategic arms limitation negotiations would net 
result in reductions in this area and would perhaps 
enhance the importance of sea~based strategic systems. 
Such @ perception would have enhanced its bureaucratic 
interest in diverting resources from the Strategic 
Rocket and Air Defense Forces to submarines or other 
naval programs, 


One important caveat should be attached to this hypothesis. 
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1f the Soviet military had been faced with real opposition to 
what its various elements considered to be their broacer in- 
terests, such as the maintenance of emphasis on heavy indus~ 
try or Gowngrading the perception of the threat imposed by 
the West, these bureaucratic differences would have been 
suppressed. The overall military position in such @ case 
would presumably have been to oppose negotiations on the 1lim- 

tation of strategic arms, The divergent statements traced 
above with respect to antimissile defense Guring this period 
seem to indicate that the military did not feel compelled to 
close ranks at this time. If this analysis is correct, their 
overall viewpoint was not threatened. As wili be discussed 


in inore Getail below, /% 


other nonmilitary elements of the 
Sovict bureaucracy have interests which are involved in any 
decision tc engage in discussions witn the United States cn 
possible limitation of strategic arms. At this time, it ap- 
pears that tne assumed military viewpoint, which stressed a 
continued strategic buildup with a delay in the initiation of 
negotiations until a strategic balance closer to parity could 
be achieved, carried the day. By any general measure of mil» 
itaxy capability other than numerical strength of conventicnal 
forces, geographical proximity to potential crisis areas, and 
deployed antimissile defenses, the Soviet Union was distinctly 


inferior to the United States. Only a demonstrated willing=- 


ness on tne part of the United States to reduce its existing 
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forces would nave been likely to induce the Sovict Union to 


-_ 


negotiate at this stage. /> vinile the subsequent Soviet bulid- 


up could have been vieweG as likely to induce force level re- 
Sponses by the United States based on the Soviet. experience 
in the "Bomber Gap" and “Missile Gap" periods, the Soviet 
leadership appexrs to have taken Secretary McNamere's state~ 
Menus concerning United States restraint for granted and ccon~ 
cluded that the United States would not respond as it had to 
previous Soviet actions. Delay could thus be expected to 
improve the overxral bargaining strength of the Soviet Union. 
BiG tne Jlaerer hart Of februdarys Uni ceo Staves -elsores 
to move the Soviets toward negotiations continued. On 17 
Pebruary, President Johnson stressed the futility of anotner 
round in the arms race which he concluded would leave both 
the Soviet Union and the United States with the same relative 
strategic balance, He stated that he was “cetermined to use 
ali the resources at my command to ...avold a further mutual- 


V4 
ly defeating buildus.*’* 


On 16 February, Ambassador Thompson 
conferred with Premier Kosygin for over two hovurse No report 
of the subjects discussed was released, but it seemed justi~ 


fied to assume that the antimissile defense ceployment issue 
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was included. Secretary McNamara, appearing on tne 20 Febru- 


ary BBC “panorama” television prograna, stated that "at may 


el] be desirable“ for the United Cctates to build a thin ares 


ad 


an¢timissile defense to guard against the Chinese nuciear woe 


C 


Q 
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LMMEOLY 
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Pevtia) ans weaetect™the Unamed States etrategic ¥ 
forces against any attack. However, in an obvious signal to 
the Soviets, he repeated his earlier stand that the nossi-+- 
bilities of defending cities against the missile attach of 
amajor nuclear power were aie On @2l February, State 
Department Press Secretary Robert J. McClosky reported that 
the Kosycin-Thompson discussicns had included the antimissile 
Gefense deployment moratorium proposal. Ee then hinted thet 
the prosnective discussions might be expanded to include 
offensive weapons: “These continuing contacts reflect interest 
on both sides in arriving at an understanding on stratecic 
missile problens."/®© On 26 Fepruary, General Larle B. Wheel- 
er, Chairman of tne Joint Chiefs of Staff, repeated nis ra- 
tionale for United States antimissile defense deployment: 
"Deterrence is a combination of weapons and a state of mina, 
i feel that a measure of Gefense adds to the posture of our 
deterrent."// 


United States efforts to reach an agreement with the 


Soviet Union were rewarded by some tangibie progress on 2 
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March. At a news conference, President Jonnson made the fol- 
lewing announcement: 

{I have received a reply from Chairman Kosyqin 

£omy Letter Of January 2/7. This reply con- 

‘firmed the willingness of the Soviet Govern- 

ment to discuss means of limiting the erms 

race in offensive and Gefensive nuclear mis- 

Ssiles. 
In subséquent guestioninse, President Johnson made it clear 
that the United States was moving into these discussions 
with the option to proceed with antimissile defense Geploy- 
ment fully open should the negotiations not lead to an early 
agreement. The mood was one of greatly restrained optimisn. 
He concluded nis remarks by emphasizing that United States 
research and development would continue, 

Repeating the pattern following Premier Kosygin's Lon- 
con news conference, the Soviet press omitted President John- 
son's announcement of the impending arms limitation discus= 
sions from its reporting of his press conference. However, 
again following the pattern of the aftermath of the Presi- 
dent’s State of the Union Address, the East European press 
reported the Johnson announcement. The Folish took the leads 

At last nicht's press conference in Washington, 
President Johnson stated that the U. S. Govern- 
ment is about to begin talks with the Soviet 

Government on limiting the arms race in rocket 


missiles, offensive as well as defensive - the 
so~called antimissiles. 
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This report, which directed itself to factual reporting of 
the President's remarks rather than news analysis, correctly 
scated that the talks would begin in Moscow at an undisclosed 
oete, A ShighEly beter Sungarian release avoided specifics 
regarding the content of the Johnson-Kesygin exchange and 
cited the economic pressures Cf a resumed arms race as havine 
compelled the two leaders to seek another option: “The two 
superpowers must slow down this race as soon as possible to 
use the tremendous sums needed for missile-building programs 


for more productive purposes, "30 


The release was optimistic 
Beeuc the prospects for future negotiations. Taken together, 
these articles represented a fairiy realistic and optimistic 
East European responee to the Johnson-Kosyuin excnence. 

The Soviet silence on the prospective negotLations pere- 
Sisted. The election speecnes delivered by Party leaders in 
early March Gid not refer to any Soviet-United States contact 
on this issue. Genersi Secretary Brezhnev stressec the core 
rectness of tne 23rd Farty Congress line on the increased 
imperialist threat, but concentrated tne bulk of his foreign 
policy discussion on events in West Germany and China. © pre- 


mier Kosycgin specifically credited the United States with 


having created the accelerated arms races 
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The Unitea States has continued the arms race 

ana has even increased its pace. For the 

fiect wetine in postwar years, direct U.S. mil- 

jtary expenditures reached vast figures ~- 70 

billion Gollars. An even larger sum ~- over 

7> billion dollars ~ has been requested by 

the U.S. Government. in the form of allocations 

for tne Cugeenceyveare Naturally, ian this sit- 

uation the Soviet Union could net lessen its 

attention to questions cf defense. We have 

also had to increase allocations for military 

needs, 
Although Premier Kosygin devoted a section of his address to 
iliustrations of Soviet efforts to reduce international ten- 
sion, prospective discussions with the United States on any 
issues were not included. 

In the absence of Soviet statements during the remainder 
of March, United States comnentatore began to express doubts 
about the sensibility of an antimissile defense deployment 
moratorium. On 15 March, the infiuential Air Force Associa- 
tion, 2 Civiiian-military group which favors a high state of 
mijitaxry preparedness, expressed concern that the urgent 
pressures of Vietnam Operations were obscuring the United 
States’ long-term strategic requirements. Thus, in their 
words, the nation was “beginning to be exposed, at worst to 

“~ 
@ suxyprise nuclear attack, at best to nuclear pblackmati."8? 
TO suppert this contention, the Association pointed out that 


offensive missile accuracy improvements threatened the hard- 


ened Minuteman silos, that underwater detection breakthroughs 


= afheAreraas 
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coula negate the value of Polaris submarines by making them 
Vulnerable to counterforce attacks, that nuclear effects pos- 
sibly known only to the Soviet Union could neutralize incoming 
United States warheads, and that antimissile defense possibil- 
ities had been degraded before all avenues of then-existing 
technology had been examined. Clearly, in theirc opinion, 
negotiations on strategic weapons systems were ill-advised. 
On 21 March, the Senate approved the appropriations bill 

Perma litary procurement for Fiscal Year 19656. Included in 
this bill were the standby funds requested by President John- 
son to cover the contingency that discussions with the Sov- 
jets on antimissile defenses would not prove successful. In 
its report on this bill, the Senate Armed Services Committee 
expressed concern that the Soviet Union was merely buying 
time with its professed willingness to conduct discussions: 

The Committee considers that it would be 

unwise tc permit these negotiations to be 

extendea interminably ...and if -.. an aqree- 

ment cannot be concluded within a reasonable 

period, the Committee strongly believes that 

the United States should begin precurement 

for Geployment of an antiballistic missile 

defense system. 
Implicit in this statement was an awareness that the agree- 
ment to negotiate did not comnit the Soviet Union in any way, 


but whiie negotiations were in progress acted as a political 


and psychological barrier to antimissile defense efforts in 


rn 
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the United States. Nevertheless, it constituted a vwarning 
to the Soviet Union that efforts to prolong the prespective 


negotiations unnecessarily would place thestr continuetion in 


In the 30 and 3i March editions of Krasné& 





Lieutenant General Ivan Zavylov challenged the emphasis plac- 


ed on nuciear weapons involved in planning for modern war: 


=: 


A fetish should net be made of nuclear wea- 

pons. The new methods and forms or armed 

struggle, arms, and military materiai Dest 

serve the winning of victory over the enemy 

when they are being used by a people and 

army conducting a war of national libera-~ 

tion, 95 
Rather than full reliance on nuclear weapons, which he con- 
ceded have required “a cardinal, revolutionary change of 
existing views and principles in all fields of the art of 
war,” he argued for forces trained and supplied for action 
with or without nuclear weapons. The unstatecd corollary was 
that funds should be proportionally diverted from strategic 
tO theater forces, He did not refer to President Johnson's 
Paiitamtive Orwmiemiecs Kosygin’s London prées canference, but 
implied military opposition to any iimitation of antimissile 
defenses by arguing strongly for strategic deferse in overall 


Soviet military vosture. 


On 31 March, Marshal Rodion Ya. Mcelinovsky sied of 
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cancer. He was buried with high honors cn 3 April. Kumors 
of his iliness had begun to circulate before he was hospital- 
ized after his final public appearance at the military parade 
on 7 November 1966. In the months before his death, he cone 
tinved to issue proclamations but the Bulk of his former 
Guties were carried out by Marshal Andrei A. Grechko, First 
Deputy Defense Minister, It seems likely that the terminal 
nature of Marshal Malinovsky's iliness was determined in the 
early fall. This contention seems to be supported by some 
changes in important military posts beginning in October 
when General Batitsky was named as Marshal Sudets' successor 
as Commander of the Air Defense Forces and named as #@ Hheputyv 


Defense Minister&® 


and Marshal Krys.ov, Commander of the 
Strategic Rocket Forces, wAs vrometed to First Deputy Defense 
Minister. On 22 December, it was announced that Marshal 
Kiril Moskalenko, who hed commanded the Strategic Rocket For+~ 
ces from 1960 to 1962, had been reuppointed a Deputy Minister 
of herenseec” Prior to this announcement, it had not been 
known in the Woést that he had been droppec from his Devouty 
Defense Minister post when Khrushchev removed him from the 


Strategic rocket Force command in April 1962, presumably over 


the decision to place eatrategic missiles in Cuba. 
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Immediately following the burial services for Marshal 
Malinovsky, the Soviet civilian leadership took steps to 
establish the guidelines for the role of the military under 
his successor. On 4 April, General Secretary Brezhnev and 
Premier Kosygin met with the Central Committee and military 
leaders. While no text of Brezhnev's address was released, 
it was reported that he had discussed the international sit= 
uation and "some questions of military development and the 


training and education of Army and Navy personnel, «88 


He 
assured the military that, while promoting a "peace-loving 
foreign policy,” the leadership would “continue to show con- 
stant concern for the strengthening of the defensive might 
of the Soviet state." 

A 6 April article in Krasnaya Zvezda more specifically 
Giscussed partv-military reiations. After a typicial histor- 
ical analysis of these relations, a thinly~disguised warning 
was offered: “An important role in strengthening Party leader- 
ship of the ArmeG Forcees was played by the October 1957 Ple- 


num of the CPSU Central Committee. "@° 


Sitqniticantily, this 
was the Plenum which removed Marshal Znukov from his post as 
Minister of Defense, accusing him of “Bonapartism," failure 


to subordinats® the military to Party leadership. The article 
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then proceeded to outline the "present stage of social devel- 
opment” and now it affected Ea viluary welationse First, 


the author concluded that 2a future war between socialism and 


~*~ « 


capitalism would be a nuclear war: 


in cConne@@tion@with the threat of such @ewar 
the extremely complicated and responsibie 
tasks emerged of working out correct views 
on its character and svecial features, a 
correct assessment of the alignment of class 
forces on the internationei scene, of pro- 
foune analysis and estimate of the world 
military-political and military-strategic 
situation, and the acuption of reliabie ana 
resolute means to repel the aggressor ane 
fully smash him. The growing complexity of 
these tasks will undoubtedly increase even 
mere the robe and wecponsibility of the 
Chica.” 


b 


Seeona, thé technical revoluticn had complicated the tasks 
Sf military planners and mequired new approaches to the de- 
memoement of the werious military services« Third, the a3rd 


Party Congress had established that: 


eeetne defensive might of the state depends 
on the state of its economy, that modern 
weapons are beceming increasingly compli- 
cated and exnensive, and that their produc- 
20m Veo@i wes a high steméarc of science 
and technology .... Therefore, there also 
arises the complex tasks of working out a 
correct military~economic and military- 
P@@nn2cat DOlLicy, tne most -xcedient organ- 
PeaciOnv and Location of military production, 
and of determining properly substantiated 
proportions concerning the manufacture of 
the various types of weapons and material 
conforming to the interests of the reliavle 
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aefense on teM@ecOnmiars. Naturaliy, this 
fa¢ctor aiso conditioned the enhancement et 
the CPSU role in military organization. 


~~ 


Mareliy, modern warfare had increased the need for the “spir- 
Meant fortitude” of both civilians and the military. Lenin‘s 
empnasis on the Party's role of instilling consciousness in 
the peopie was invokeaG in suppert of the need for increased 
Peecy aectivity within the military. 

The immediate effect of this article was to create spec- 
ulation in both the west and East Furopean press that Marshal 
Malinovsky‘s successor as Minister of Defense would be a Civ- 
jlian. Dmitry *. Ustinov, a high Party official who hac 
specialized in arms production, was mentioned as the likely 
candidate. 7? 

This specuiation was terininated on 12 April when the 
Soviet Union announced that Marshal Grechko had been appoint- 


Eq Minister of Defense, 22 


Having laid down the guidelines 
fer Party supremacy over the military, the leadership aprar- 
ently aid not choose to antagonize the military by appointing 


a Civilian to this post over the obvious heir, Marshal Grechxo 
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However, two factors sc@esm to point to the probability that 


cr 


that this decision was not taken lightly. The nature of Mar- 
shal Malinovsxy's illness must have alerted the leadership 

to the necessity of choc'sing a successor. The intensified 
juggling of high military posts in late 19660 and early 1967 
indicateGc that some sort of a “new order” was being imple- 
mented. However, fully twelve days passed before the suc- 
cessor was publicly named. Preswnably, additional delibera- 
tions were required before the decision to name Marshal Grech- 
kO was made. 

In addition to Marshal Grechko's appointment, three 
other senior Soviet military men were promoted to key Defense 
Ministry posts on 12 April.” ie se seb eCOnOrnTcerocswere Vvect- 
Gran Arny troop colamanders in their mid-fifties who, prior 
to their appointments, held important Theater Force commands, 
Since these appointments did not result in the replacement 
of the established heads of the Strategic Rocket and Air De- 
fense Forces, Marshal Krylov and General Patitsky, they seem 
to have had relatively little effect on the intramilitary 
power balance. Nevertheless, the fact that these men were 
not elevated to broader commands or responsibilities was seen 
€s slightly raising Theater Force influence in the highest 


reaches of the military hierarchy. 


Subsequent Soviet statements on general military policy 
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during the spring and early summer of 1967 pointed to the 
continuance of the vigilance and preparedness themes of the 
23rd Party Congress. In an address commemorating the 22nd 
Anniversary of the defeat of Germany in World War 11, Mar- 
Shai Grechko set the tone: 

The Communist Party, leacing the Soviet People 

Om the path 4 the building of Se banca era 

persistentiy implementing a Leninist peace- 

loving policy, at the same time displays uwn« 

remitting concern for tne further raising of 

the defense capaocility of our homeland ana 

the etrenathening of the Soviet Armed Forces, 

We have no intenticn of advertising the com- 

bat potential of our Armed Forces, as some 

ie ager Ss leaderew in the West are fond of 

Goina. ? 
He quickly cautioned that such an absence of militant state- 
ments shoald not he misinterpreted as a Jack of resoive. In 
View orf the confusion which seemed to have resulted from the 
Giverse February statements regarding antimissiie defenses, 
peemeat COUrSe seemed prudent. The reluctance of the Soviet 
military to comment openly on prospective arms Limitation 
heqotiations indicated that this issue was being intensely 
debated durino this period. The only open reference to anti- 
missile defense was made by Marshal Chuikov, Commander of 
Civil Defense Forces, while discussing civil defense prepar- 
edness in mid-June after the Arab-Israeli Six Day War 


soviet military doctrines proceed from the 
fact that the best means for defending our 
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tate from nuclear attack ere cur powerful 
rocket croops and our antimissile missiles 
and interceptors, which are aesigned to 
prevent enemy nuclear iwilssiies and planes 
from penetrating our air space. They will 
be destroyed even before they @pproacn our 
borders 
Jt is interesting to recall that the same Marshal Chuikov was 
the most pessimistic of the military leaders to comment o 
Peeecapavilities of entimissile defenses during the preceding 
February. Within four months, his public statements nac 
changed from denial of complete protection to impenetrabil- 
ity. His earlier stand could be credited to his burenzucratic 
need to justify rescurce allocations to his area of responsi- 
Pere w, tre Civil DSefense Forces. The motivation behind the 
June statement was less apparent and could have indicated 
Met at tnis time the supperters of extensive antimissile 
defense deployment held the upper nana, 

During this period, an open split between the civilian 
and military leadership of the Department of Defense devel- 
oped in the United States over deployment of an entimissiie 
defense system. On 6 April, Secretary McNamara discussed dif~ 
fering estimates of whether or not the Soviet Union would 
deploy a nationwide antimissile defense system at a Pentagon 
press conference. He stated that, in the absence of informa~ 


tion to the contrary, the United States would be forced to 


base its planning on the assumption that such a defense would 
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Be built. Tne impression gives was that contrary indica- 
P.ons would be wetcomecd. On +? May, im testimony before 

the House Military Appropriittions Subcommittee, General Wheel- 
ex, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs o€ Start, outlined the daif- 
ferences Of opinion between tre Joint Chiefs anc the Secre- 


OQ | 
. de Gisagreed with Secretary McNamara's 
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tary of berens 
opinion that the Nikeé]-X evstem would not reduce civilian fa-= 
talities in a full-scale nuclear exchange “in any meaningful 
sense." Tae Joint Chieis contended that the system might 
save 30 to 50 million lives. He further argued that the 
probable Soviet response to @ Ynited States antimissile de- 
fense deployment would not necessarily be to increase its 
offensive missile forces due to the traditional Soviet pre- 
dilection for strategic defenses. Finally; he stated that 
a United States antimissile derense deployment would deny 
the Soviet Union "an exploitable capability” wrnich might re- 
sult from a mistaken Soviet perception that their existing 
system had sufficiently croaded the previous United States 
iciear advantage. According to General Wheeler, failure to 
deploy would creates 

sereStrateqic imbalance both within our for- 

ces and between United States and Soviet 

forces .... Deterrence is a combination of 


forces in being and state of mind. Shovid 
the Soviets come to believe that their 
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ballistic missile defense, coupled with a 

nuclear attack on the United States, would 

limit damage to the Soviet Union to a level 

acceptable to them, whatever that level is, 

our forces would no longer deter 4.6. Deploy- 

ment is essential to maintain the total stra- 

tegic nuclear capability or balance clearly 

in favor of the United States. 
From the Soviet point of view, the implications of these 
stetements was clear. While believing in a strategy of de~ 
terrence, the Joint Chiefs felt a clearcut superiority in 
strategic weaponry, both offensive and defensive, was neces- 
Sary to maintain the credibility of that strategy. 

Subseguent statements by key Defense Department civil- 
ians during the month of May attempted to soften the impact 
of General Wheeler's testimony. On 10 May, Deputy Defense 
Secretary Cyrus Vance and Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering John S. Foster appeared before the Disarmament 
Subcoumittee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Sec- 
retary Vance testified that a decision on antimissile defense 
deployment wovid not be made during then-current discussions 
with the Soviet Union regarding a possible freeze of these 
systems. He further stated that an anti-China antimissile 
defense system was technically possible. +9 Dr. Foster's 
testimony was Jargely concerned with technological factors. 


He discussed kill mechenisms of potential antimissile defense 


systems to support his contention that the employment of 
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x-rays made area defense systems feasible. He sp 
stated that an area defense systein would provide a cefense 
against small-scale attacks such as China might mount in the 
next ten years, vlacing the cost of this system at four bil- 
fipen dollars. Im an ettempt to insure the credibility of 
United States offensive forces aqainst the existing Soviet 
Gefense, he stated that the defenses around loscow probabiy 
employed an x~vay kill mecnanism and that the United States 
had initiated @ program of hardening its warheads against 
tec €ffect in late gae4,+°* fieary press Contereice On 1o May, 
Secretary McNamara discussed attempts to bring the Soviet 
Ueron into strategic arms neqotiations. Although he "contin- 
Oeeeco be hopeful,” he reported “very little progress in this 
omed.*. Repeating his contention that neither the Soviet 
Union or the United States could defend itself against a 
heavy attack by the other, he speculated that perhaps the 


Soviets were determined to maintain a licht or thin 


efense, 


QO; 


In an obvious signal to both his Pentagon opponents and the 
Soviets, he further speculated that it might be easier to 
agree on some missile defense than nena. 02 
The June issue of Fortune carried a strong endorsement 
of United States antimissile defense deployment. Since this 


magazine is considered to be representative of big business 


Cpinion, its support of a rationale similar to that put forth 
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by General Wheeler must have been noted by the Soviets, al-~ 
thougr noc specifically commented upon: 

Tn future psycho-political conflict, which 

uses weapons as manipulative symbols, the 

decisive undvantage would lie with the side 

that possesses Gefenses. Even though these 

may be ineffective, the undefended side can- 

not determine this without exposing itself 

CO mortal risk. A situation in which both 

sides had defenses would balance uncertain- 

ties and might well produce greater stabil- 

ity than the previous state of anxious 

nakeanessSe 
The significant difference between this rationale and Generai 
Wheeler's statement was that the Fortune article inplied 
equality whiie Generai Wheeler advocated United States super- 
jority. 

China conducted its first test of a thermonuclear weapon 
on 17 June 1967. While it had been correctly predicted by 
United States officials, it seemed to add a sense of urgency 
to the deliberations on antimissile Gefense deployment. Rep- 
resentative Craig Hosmér of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy reported that the detonation had been & weapon “prceof" 
test, a test of a developed weapon rather than a scientific 

- 104 
device, with a yield of two to seven megatons. Several 


other Congressional leaders, headed by Senator Henry M. jack- 


son, calied for immediate deployment of a thin area defense. 
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The Soviet response was the familiar one sentence announce~ 
ment without commentary: “Hsinnua reports that the first Chi- 
nese hydrogen bomb was detonated on June 17, 1967, in the 
FON 8 pa 
northwestern region of China. 

In a surprise development, President Johnson and Premier 
Kosygin met at Glasborc, New Jersey, on 23 and 25 June. Pre~ 
mier Kosygin was in New York to attend sessions of the United 
Nations. The Giscussions were conducted in private and were 
followed by the issuance of brief general communiques. After 
the second and final meeting, President Johnson held 4 press 
conference where he briefly reported that that arms limita~- 
tion discussions would be held by Secretary of State Rusk 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko in New York later in the week. 
Premier Kosygqin held a news conference in New York on his 
return from the second sessicn. After stating that an end 
to the United States involvement in Vietnam was the first 
requirement for better Soviet-American relations, he turned 
to possible strategic arms Jimitation: 
We believe that the discussions should center 
NOtlOn Mereiy the problem of an antimissile 
cefense svstem. Because, after ali, the anti~ 
missile system is not a weapon of aggression, 
of attack; it is a weepon of defense. And we 
feel therefore chat what should be considered 
is the entire complex of weapons and disarma- 
ment questions. Because, otherwise, if ~ in- 
stead of building and depioying an antiballis- 
tic missile system — the money is used to 


build up offensive missile systems, mankind 
will not stand to gain anything. It will, on 


ee 
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the contrary, face a still greater menace 
ana will come closer to war. a&nd we aed 
fore @re in favov.of censidering the whole 
range of Guestions relating to arms miei 
disarmament, and we are ready to discu 

thet question ~ tne General question of, 
Gisarmament.+00 | 


This statement is strikingly similar to that mace by Premier 
Kosyaqin at his February London press conference and indicated 


- 


that no oolicy changes had been madé Guring the late winter 


and spring of 1967. Subsequent information reveaied that 


Secretary McNamara had passionately argued against Soviet 


3 


antimissile defense deployment at the Glassboro Summit. If 
his arguments made any impression om Premier Kosyoin, it was 
MOL apparent at his press conference. 

Soviet press reporting of the Glassboro meetings was 
interesting. The first meeting was briefly reported iwo 
Gays later in a thirty-seven word announcement without come 


LO7 


mentary. Two days after the second session, an anelyti~ 


cal article appeared in Pravda and Izvestia and exerpts froin 
Premier Kosygin's news conference which jncluded his remarks 
on antimissile defenses were commented upon. The meetings 
were not directiy linked to the subjects discussed at the 
press conference and neither event was reported in the Sov- 


jet military press. The analytical article on the Glassboro 


meetings reported that "the exchange of opinions touched on 
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several internationa]. problems." Included were the Middle 
East, Vietnam, the Nuclear Non-Proliferaétion Treaty, end a 
“general survey of bilateral Soviet~American relations." 
Arms control and antimiasile defense were not mentioned spe- 
Gitically, Although the discussions were described as “use= 
ful" for both sides, the United States press was termed “un- 
Berupulious” for conciuding that the meeting implied a change 


08 
i The omission of antimissile defense 


in Soviet diplomacy. 
from the list of subjects Giscussed at the Glassboro Sumnit 
merce inclusion in the report of Premier Kosygin's prese 
conference may have indicated that a decisicn to conduct such 
Giscussions openly at high levels with United States offi- 
cials had not. been made at that time. it was emphasized 

that Premier Kosygin's press conference dealt with gqenerai 
subjects and was not necessarily tied to those discussed at 
the Glassboro meetings. 

Picea States divcussions in mid-1267 wé@veaied that the 
Department of Defense was studying more complex strategic of- 
fensive and defensive weapons systems. On 31 May, the Direc- 
tor of the Advanced Research Profects Agency (ARPA), Charles 
Herzfeld, testified to the House Military Appropriations Sub- 
eomnmattee that the “time is getting ripe again” to reexamine 
the 1964 decision to suspend research on the "Bambi" boost- 
noo 


phase intercept antinissile defense system. ThaSsepro ject 
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had been suspended due to projected high costs, but Herzfeld 
pointed out that recent developments in the reliability of 
aavancead technology may have reduced these costs sufficient- 
ly. Another boost~phase intercept system then uncer feasi-~ 
bility study was the Navy's Seaborne Antiballistic Missile 
Intercept System (SABMIS), which involved the possible en- 
plyment of surface ships and subsequently submarines which 
would carry search and guidance radars and interceptor mis- 
siles, 219 This system, which was portrayed as supporting 
rather than competing with Nike-xX, was reported to have two 
unigue advantages. First, it was designed to intercept 
missiles during the boost or mid-course phase of their 
flight before Gecoys cecnld be Gepleyed. Second, its mobil- 
ity vould allow it to be moved to areas under threat of bal~ 
listic missiie attack. The Air Force was also believed to 
be conducting similar studies of C5A-based airborne systems 
having similer canabilities.??} Also under study was a 
folicw-on offensive missile system designed to survive a 
counterforce strike on its silos and penetrate Known and 
projected antimissile defense systems, Project Soceu pe 
In July, Marshal Krylov, Commander of the Strategic 
Rocket Forces, made the first strong Soviet statement on 
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eecucetion ef sAntidmissile defenses: 

The enormous speed, especially when appxroach~ 
jing e@Garcet, wands ther vanious forms of tra- 
jectories make the strategic rockets prace- 
tically invulnerable in flight, especially 
when usec on & mass scale. Moreover, their 
short flight duration ensures the element of 
surprise. Tnerefore a retaliatory strike by 
Strategic Rocket Forces may have the greatest 


and decisive imoortance in a future Wale da 
it as unleashed by the imperialists,.+i- 


Since this formuiation was repeated in early September as the 
114 

United States domestic debate sharpened, LC Wore apeovaely 
mMaae to degrade any presumed enti~Soviet capabilities of 4 
thin United States antimissile defense system. Inasinucn as 
tne Soviet Strategic Rocket Forces had about 720 intercon- 
tinental bailistic missiles in October 1967,14° Marshal Kry=- 
Lov*s claim secmed credible tc United States strategic plan~ 
Peoews INS pnrase “various forms of trajectories” preceded 
United States admission that Soviet missiles had fractional 
orbital ana Gepressea trajectory as welj. as normal ballistic 
Capabilities and probpablv was also intended % fiuply a cap- 
ability to penetrate proposed United States antimissile de- 


fenses. 
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An informed Soviet analysis of United States strategic 
force levels and the cGevelooment of United States strategy 
@ppeared in August. No mention was made of antimissile de~- 
fense system efforts. The Poseidon and Minuteman IJ and iii 
eer: were pictured as a “fresh increase in the ‘assured 
destruction! forces." Poseicon was simply treated as a re- 
placement for Polaris. No mention of multiple warheads or 
the enhanced capability cf these systems to penetrate anti- 
missile defenses was made. These development programs were 
portrayed as having an aggressive nature: "Such a buildup 
of mass destruction weapons is certainly not dictated by 
the requirements oF defense, "7+ 

Congressional pressure for United States antimissile 
defense depioyment increased in the late summer of 1967. On 
>» August, the Senate Appropriations Suycommnittee, in report- 
ing out a defense appropriations bill, urged the President 
to initiate deployment “immediately,” citing the Chinese 
weapons aevelooments and the apparent lack of. progress with 
the Soviet Union concerning strategic arms limitation dis- 
cussions,/?? Wire entire Senate epprovea the military appro- 
priations bill on 22 Ausust. This bill included $730.0 mil~ 


lion for the development of Nike-X. In early September, con- 


servative Senator Jonn G. Tower spoke to the convention of 
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the equally conservative Young Americans for Freedom in Ppitts- 
burgh. He charged that the Jonnson Administration was aan 
gerously delaying the antimissile defense Geployment deci-~- 
sion and that Defense Secretary McNamara was chiefly respon- 
sible for the Gelay. He warned that, based upon some of his 
past decisions, Secretary McKamara‘s judgment was question= 
able. He specifically attacked the excessive absolute cost 
argument: “it is at least as important as Vietnam, and if 
we can spend twenty-five billion dollars a year there we can 
find four billion dollars for a light Nike-X% defense that 
can be beefed up later or as necessary.18 Senator John 
O. Pastore, speaking at @ nuclear~powered submarine launch- 
ing on 9 September, seconded Senator Tower's assertion that 
a nation that could afford Vietnam couid afford to protect 
PLseif. He left no doubt that he was referring to a thick, 
anti-Soviet syetem and also advocated expansion of the size 
of the Polaris submarine fleet.?19 

On 14 September, unannounced Republican Presidential 
pensidate Richard M. Nixon spoke of increasing Soviet for- 
Ses. in the absence of a “satisfactory agreement,™ he urged 
the Johnson Administration to “go ahead at all costs to 


build an antimissile missile tema He noted that many 
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analysts had argued that an antimissile Gefense arms race 
with the Soviet Union would only result in a more expensive 
stalemate, but pointed out that a thin system would be effec- 
tive against a less-developed nuclear power, such as Chine. 
The growing pessimism of the Johnson Administration 


over the prospects of substantive discussions with the Sov~ 


jut 


fet Union was evident 


f-te 


wea ncerecimien: Nowe OY CeCretary Of 


state Rusk at an & Sentember press conference: 


Time is becoming urgent. We'd Tike to have 
Wh cisions apout both offensive and defen- 
Sive missiles just as soon as possible. We 
would hope very much that the Soviet Union 
WGilG Set S&S date for these discussions and 
that beth sides would be prepared to put in 
specifie prepesals chat would bring this 
matter under control. I would like to say 
to vou today that no such aate has been es~ 
Poldeenea, We'tl continue to try and®we rt 
gee wnat Seite S, bucGigs is a Matter of 
some urgency. 


The signalling to the Soviet Union was obvious. 

With domestic pressure for an antimissile defense de- 
ployment decision building in the United States in the ab- 
sence o£ indications of readiness to negotiate from the Sov- 
iet Union, a deployment decision seemed imminent, Marshel 
Krylov'’s July statement of Soviet penetration capability 
indicated that the Soviet Union felt that such a decision 


was forthcoming and of no great concern. 
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Septemper 1967 to March 1969 


id 


Speculation regarcing a United States antimissile de- 
fense deployment decision enced on 18 September when Secre- 
fery McNamara announced that production of a thin, Chinese=- 
oriented antinissile aefense system would besin by the ena 
of 1967.in an address deliverea to United Press International 
egitors in San Francisco. The deployment announcement was 
made at. the end of his address. The bulk of the speech was 
devoted to an eloguent discussion of his assessment of the 
realities of then-current nuclear strategy. After defining 
key terms and outlining the futility of a Soviet or Ameri«+- 
can nuclear strategy based on the ability to achieve a first 
Strike capability against the other, he Giscussed the re-~- 
Bults of uncertainty about a potential opponent's weapons 
acquisition policies, citing the massive United States inter- 
continental ballistic missile buildup of the early 1960‘s as 
an example: 

But the blunt fact remains that if we had 
had more accurate jnformnation about plan- 
ned Soviet stratecic forces, we simply wouic 
not have needed to buiid as large a nuclear 
arsenal as we have today «... What is essen- 
tial to unGerstand here is that the United 
States and the Soviet Unicn mutually affect 
each other's streateqic plans. Whatever he 
their intentions, whatever our intentions, 
actions ~ or even realistically votential 


actions - on either sice relating to the 
bulldup of nuclear forces, be they either 
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offGnsive or derensive weapons, necessarily 
triager reactions on the other side. It is 
precisely this action-reaction phenomenon 
thet f£ueis an arms race.- 


After discussing the irony of nuclear weaponry, that even 
substantial numerical SunerrOraty docg nOt eEriectively trans- 
late into political control or diplomatic Leverage as he saw 
it, he described the Soviet buildup and possible United 
States responses. Secretary McNamara intimated that he fav- 


ored the establishment cf some sort of strategic parity: 


We do not want a nuclear arims race with 
the Soviet Union =— primarily because the 
action-reaction phenomenon makes it fool- 
ish and futile. But if the only way to 
prevent the Soviet Union @rom obtaining 
first strike capability over us is to 
Suaage In such @ race, the United States 
possesses in ample abundance the resources, 
the technclosy, and the will to run faster 
in that race for whatever distance is re-~ 
quired. But what we would much prefer to 
ao is to come to a realistic and reasonably 
riskless agreement with the Sowiet Union, 
which would effectively prevent such an 
arms race.“ 


Having laid out his interpretation of then-current stra- 
tegic reality, he moved to the specific case of antimissile 
defense. He acknowledged that the Soviet Union was deploying 


an antimissile defense system and stated that with a proper 


United States response it was not a4 cause for alarms 
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The Soviets are now deploying an antibal-=- 
listic missile system. If we react to this 
deployment inteliigently, we have no reason 
for alarm. 


The system dces not ampose any threat to 
Our ability to penetrate and inflict mas- 
sive and unacceptable damage on the Soviet 
Unione in other worecs, it does net pores- 
ently effect in any significant manner our 
assurea destruction capability. 


~» 


Tt.aoes n@t pese cuch a threat because we 
-— opting em taken the steps necessary to 
assure that our iand~-based Minuteman mis« 
siles, our nuclear submarine-launched new 
Poseidon missiles, and our strategic bomber 
forces have the requisite penetration aids - 
and in the sum, constitute a force of such 
Machaeuaec that tney Gquarantcemus a force 
strong enough te survive a Soviet QO el 

and penetrate the Soviet ABM deployment 


meee penetrability of the proposed United States deiensive 
system was seen as the key reason why Geployment would be 
futiite with respect to the Soviet Union. Secretary McNamara 
made it clear that absolute cost was not the problem. He 
then appealed to the Soviet Union to clarify its intentions 
regarding antimissile defenses: 

The plain fact of the matter is that we are 

now facing a situation analogous to the one 

we faced in 1961; we are uncertain of the 

Soviets’ intentions. 

At that time we were concerned about tneir 

potential offensive capabilities; now we are 

concerned about their potential defensive 

capabilities. But the dynamics of the con- 


cern are the same. We must continue to ke 
cautious and conservative in our estimates 
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ing nro room in our calculations for un-=- 


Leavy 
necessary talk. And at the same time, we 
must measure our Own responses in svucn a 


manner that jt does not tricyer a senseless 
Spixval upward of nuclear arns. 


Now, 3S I have emphasized, we have already 
‘taken the necessary steps to guarantee that 
our offensive strategic weavons wilt be able 
to penetrate future, more advanced, Soviet 
defenses. Keeping in mind the careful clock» 
work of lead-time, we will be forced to con- 
tinue that effort cover the next few years if 
the evidence is that the Soviets intend to 
turn what is now a modest and light ABM de- 
ployment into a massive one. Should they 
elect to do so, we have both the lead-tiine 
and the technology available to so increase 
both the quality and quantity of cur offen- 
sive strategic forces - with particular 
attention to highly reliable penetraticn 

aids ~ that their expensive defensive efforts 
will give them no edge in the nuclear balance 
Whatsoever. But we would prefer not to nave 
to do that. For it is a profitless waste of 
resources, provided we and the Soviets can 
come to @ realistic strategic arms limitation 
aqreement. AS you Know, we have proposed 

U. S.~Soviet talks on this matter, Shoulda 
these talks fail, we are fully prevared to 
taice tne apprepsiate measures that such a 
failure would make necessary. 


ince ooiuneekOr Us GC keep in mind is that 
should the talks fail - and the Soviets de- 
Gide to expand their presemeemodest 48M sde- 
ployment into a massive one - our response 
must be realistic. There is no point what- 
soever in our responding by going to a massive 
ABM Ceployment to protect our population, 
when such a system would be ineffective 
against a sophisticated Soviet offense. I[In- 
steed, realism dictates that if the Soviets 
elect to deploy 2 heavy ABM system, we must 
further expand our scphisticated offensive 
rorces, and thus preserve our overwhelming 
assured destruction capability.4 
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4. “hcNamarca‘s Remarks," Builetin of the Atovie Scientists, 
Dbecembex 1967, p. 30. 
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Pacing made as strong a case as possible against de- 
fense of urban areas against a massive sophisticated attack, 
he described three feasible objectives for a aefense system; 
protection of strategic offensive forces and bases, area 
defense against a minor nuclear power such as China, and 
population protection in the improbable but possible case 
of an accidental launch by any nuclear power. Secretary 
McNamara then announced that the United States was going to 
begin an anti--China defense system and cautioned that this 
thin defense deployment contained two possible psychological 
dangers. First, that it would encourage future lapses into 
what he regarded as the former oversimplification about the 
adeguacy of nuclear power and secend, that it could fuel the 
mad momentum" of another nuclear arms race. He concluded 
myeaucempting to assure the Soviet Union that this decision 
Gia not prejucge agreement on limitation of strategic wea- 
pons: 

Let me emphasize - and I cannot do so too 
strongly = that our decision to go anead 
with limiteca ABM deployment in no way in-=- 
dicates that we feel an agreement with the 
Soviet Union on the limitation of strate- 
gic nuclear offensive and defensive forces 
is any the less urgent or desirable. 


In an attempt to reach the widest audience with his ar- 


guments relating to antimissile defense, Secretary McNamara 
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2. “McNamarats Remarks," Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
December 1967, p. 31. 
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granted a rare exclusive interview to Life magazine which 
appeared on 23 September. In a slightly less scphisticated 
fashion, he repeated the major points of the San Francisco 


epneech, This interview contained two sianificant statements 
p 3 


& 


Moc previously released to the public. First, he described 
United States efforts to persuade the Soviet Union to enter 
Giscussions on Limitation of antimissile defenses, including 
Girect attempts by himself and President Johnson at the 
Glassboro summit.° He did not comment on the possible ef- 
fecte of the United States depioyment decision on Soviet will- 
ingness to negotiate. More importantly, he made the first 
clear public reference to the previousiy classified multiple 
independently~targeted reentry vehicle (MIRV) as a counter 


to antimissile defenses: 


oe we're capitaljizing on a major new tech- 
nological advance. We can now equip cur 
boosters with many warheads, each of which 
can be aimed at a separate target. We call 
this MIRV .... We'tre buying MIkKVs for both 
Minutemin and Poseiden. We believe that we 
have @ substantial lead over the Soviets in 
this important technology. Through the use 
‘of MIRVs, we will redesign our strategic 
force to increase the total number of war- 
heads. This will do two things: exhaust 
their defenses and at the same time bvetter 
match the size of weapons to the targets 

to b2 aestroyead. The net result will be 

an increase in military effectiveness with 
some reduction in the total mecgatons in our 
force .e.. [MIRV] is one of the things that 
makes us so confident that we can overcome 











6. “Defense Fantasy New Comes True," interview with Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, Life, 29 September 
1967, fi 236. 
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the Soviet A,B.éM. But in a few years tne 
Soviets could have their own MIRVSs 


e; 
ee 
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is one of the reacons we @re pessimisti 

Spout Cermloying an ELrective more exeensive 

AK.B.M. against them. ores our missile de- 

fense svstem and theirs were designed berore 

MIRVs came along 4s @ serious nossibiliaty. 

The optimistic statements made hy A.B.M. 

proponents Onebeth eicesehaven"t. taken such 

things as MIrRVs fully into account. 
Urewed in conjuction with hig speech in San Francisco, sev- 
@ra. Singnais to the Soviet Union clearly emerged. Most in- 
portant was that the United States sought to maintain the 
mutual assuxed destruction strategy based upon secure second 
strike forces that had evoived during the previous decade. 

hile antisissile defenses coule threaten that situation, the 

United States was moving to assure its continuation. bvery 
effort was being mace to comuunicate to antimissile defense 
Supporters on both sides that population and city defense 
would not provide additional security in a superpower con- 
frontation. The MiIRV announcement also supported United 
States adherence to a second strike stratecy. By intimating 
that warhead size was being reduced to bring it into balance 
with the targets to be cestroyed, Secretary McNamara was at- 


tempting to signal that the capability of these warheads to 


destroy hard targets was being reducea, © thereby reducina 
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7. “Defense Fantasy,” interview with Secretary McNemara, 
bee, <2 September 1967, p, 28B. 


8. This decrease in warhead yield could be balanced by iia- 
proved guicance accuracy which was not mentioned. In 
terms Of signalling, yield reductions connote a second 
Strike mission for a given strategic weapons system. 
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the first strike capability of these weapons. 

United States reaction to Secretary McNamara's speech 
was generally favorable, but deplored the fact that inter- 
national pressures had forced the decision. Some influen- 
tial columnists discussed the domestic political overtones, ” 
a theme that was iater seized uvon by Soviet and other for- 
eign commentators. Cthers pointed out that technological 
progress in offensive systems had already by-passed antimis~ 
sile ferense.-> Multiple warheads and saturation tactics 
were seén as assuring the continued supremacy of offensive 
forces, as Secretary McNamara had argued. 

in the wake of Secretary McNamara's announcement, other 
governmental agencies with arms control responsibilities at- 
tempted to reinforce his assertion that the deployment Ge- 
cision did not adversely affect the possibilities for an 
agreement with the Soviet Union. On 19 September, Adrian S. 
Fisher, Deputy Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (ACDA), spoke to the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Con- 
ference in Genev3 and repeated Secretary McNamara'ts argument 
fiat urban defense for either the Soviet Union or the United 
States was impracticable: 


eeelimited nature of the proposed United 
States anti~ballistic missile deployment, 





9. The New york Times, news article by James Reston, "The 
Anti~Republican Missile," 22 September 1967, p. 46. 


10, The New York Times, news article by Robert Kleiman, 9 
CGeOoey IG), we. 1. 
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even in its completion, and our intention 

to keep it limited. The deployment will 
consist of an ‘areat Gefense of the United 
States and a ‘terminal’ defense of some of 
Our Minuteman sites. The United States de- 
ployment will comprise no terminal defense 
of urban areas and will not attempt to pro- 
vide defense for those areas against & larae 
scale strategic missile attack of the kind 
the Soviet Union is capabie cf launching. 

We do not believe that it is feasibie for 
either the Soviet Union or the United States 
to provide real protection for our populated 
areas aqainst the strategic power of the 
other. 


A State Department release on the same day stated that, “Wwe 
believe it is stiil very highly Gesirable for the United 
tates and the Soviet Union te discuss means of Limiting 
Sompetition on strategic OSes Limexpresses cise Onn 
son Administration‘s hope that the “new focus on the anti- 
ballistic missiie problem” would stimulate Soviet interest 
an negotiations. Such logic could have been ccuntered by 
the probability that precipitous Soviet reaction could have 
peén interpreted as giving in to United States pressure and 
therefore was unlikely. Another possibility was created 
wnen Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Secur- 
ity Affairs Robert Warnke alluded to arms limitation by par= 
allel weapons acquisition and deployment actions in a 15 


October speech.?* 











11. The New York Times, 20 September 1967, p. 18. 


12, Ibid. 


13. ‘The New york Times, news article by William Beecher, 
16 October 1967, Deo Le 
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action to Secretary McNamarats San Francisc 
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sppech was sparse. A 24 September article established an 
analysis of the forces which had produced the decision to 
Geploy antimissile defenses which still persists. The de- 
ployment was viewed as & concession to the interests of the 
arms industry. Concern was expressed that Gomestic pressure 
for system expansion would prove irresistable. In general, 
mae arguments reflected the United States domestic debate 
and made no mention of the anti-China rationale. Although 
the article quoted liberally from an editorial condemning 
the Gecision which nad appeurea in ‘fhe New York Times on 20 
ntember, it omitted the Times‘ arguments about United 
States~-cCoviet strategic force interections and arms race 
pressures.?4 Pelomer ab eicle, Which appedred in Izveseia 
on 4 October, responded to the Life interview with Secretary 
McNamara. Despite the Secretary's statements to the contrary, 
LS 

the cost of the system was seen to be crucial, Concern 
was expressed that the dcployment decision would cpen a new 
round in the arms race, Again, no mention was made of other 
reasons for the decision or the MIRV announcement, 

The East Evropean press was far more candid. A Czech 
article, which appeared on 2S September, reported Secretary 


MCNamara*‘s argument that the proposed United States system 








14, pravda, 24 September 1967, po. }. 


15. Yuri Barsukov and s, 2ykov, “wWno Has an interest in 
This?,” Javestia, 4 Cctober 1967, p. 2. 
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Was not impenetrable, Puewormittea the specific conditions 
which supported this assertion. Deployment was seen as & 
result of pregsure from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, not the 
arms industry or the Republican Party. The enti-China ra- 
tionale was accurately reported, but probable anti-Soviet 


motives were also seen: 


Regardiess of the proclaimed anti-Chinese 
orientation of the Nike-X antiballistic 
missile system, the American press itself 
has carried speculation as to the true in- 
tent of the American Administration. Con- 
cern is expressed that the building of the 
antiballistic missile Gefense might evoke 
another upswing in the armament race. In 
choo G@ennegel Onye ihe New York Times has 
Momlecasoutetiaeeune Soviet Union knows 
quite well that present American intent may 
Change, and that domestic political pres- 
sure manifests itseif in the United States 
before elections. ‘what seems clear to 
Americans,’ it writes ‘namely, that the 
antiballistic missile defense system is 
being built primarily acainst China, may 
not be clear to the Russians.’ These ut- 
terences possibly stem from views proported 
in Washington that the Soviet Union will 
hardly believe stories about efforts to 
‘neutralize’ the so far just emerging Chi- 
nese nuclear and ballistic missile power 
and no more. 


Substantial attention has been given to the 
fact that the United States informed the 
Soviet Union of its decision in advance, 
which so far has not been the custom. This 
is one aspect of the matter which might be 
explained by the fact that the American Ad- 
ministration wanted to forestall an unfavor- 
able reaction on the part of the Soviet 
Union. The statement by the spokesman of 
the State Department McCloskey, however, 
introduces a new element into the entire 
affair. McCloskey indicates that by a de- 
cision to build a limited antiballistic 


missile system the United States would like 
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to induce the Soviet Union to begin a Cis- 
cussion on the suspension of the race in the 
field of strategic weapons, It is probable 
that this is connected with the Soviet head 
start in the construction of an antibailis- 
tic missile system, about which the United 
Guatee 1S pather concernea. They proceed 
trem the assumption that in this situation 
it might be disadvantageous for them to 
rreeze the existing state of affairs. Ace 
cording to American estimates, the United 
States will continue to be suverior in of- 
fensive ballistic missiles and the Soviet 
Union in defensive ones. 


Apart from these considerations, the Ameri-~ 

can Administration defends its cecision with 

the argument that a ‘light nuclear umbrella’ 

does “fot basically affect the balance of 

missile power between the United States and 

Piewsevsct UNsenm Itmwappears that thevonly 

one who needs perguading in this respect is 

the Soviet Uniion.-° 
While it cannot be documented, it seems likely that this in- 
terpretation was shared by many in the Soviet leadership. 
Although the article avoided policy advocacy, it reflected 
uneasiness over the implications of the United States deci- 
Sion. Although the deployment decision was somewhat pre- 
dictable in view cf United States domestic politics, it 
represented a deviation from the stand-pat trend which had 
characterized United States force posture developments in 
the mid-1960's. Taken in conjunction with Secretary McNam~ 


ara*’s announcement of the development cf multiple warhead 


offensive systems, it may have appeared to some elements of 











i6. pavel Cipka, “Liaqht Nuclear ‘umbrella:' The Intentions 


of the United States in Buiidinge an Antiballistic Mis- 


ia System,” Brat tislava Pravda, Z2 September 1967, p. 





a 
the Soviet bureaucracy that this trend was about to he broken, 
Those who based their araquinents for various military end for- 
eign policy decisions on the perception that Secretary Mcham~ 
ara's professed concern for the action-reaction phenomenon 
would inhibit increases in United States strategic forces 
were probabiy most concerned. To those who had presumably 
argued that Soviet force posture planning should anticivate 
some increases in United States strategic forces, the Sen- 
tinel antiniissile defense system an@g multiple warhead an- 
nouncements would seem tc have vindicated their judgment 
that the United States had not abandoned a quest for some 
degree of strategic superiority. No overt indications of 
ean internal debate on how the Soviet Union should proceed 
jin light of these decisions and developments appeared in the 
Soviet press, Given the apparent. intensity of the debate 
which had occurred earlier in the year, the Soviet leader- 
Ship may have concluded that it was most prudent to continue 
to implement the weapons system decisions which hed been 
made previousiy. it is also possible that the earlier de- 
liberations had anticipated the actions taken by the United 
States and had planned accordingly. 

The differences between the responses of the Soviet and 


se 
East European presses were noteworthy. In general, the 











17. For a fuller analysis of these differences, including 
bibliographic references, see Fritz Brmarth, "Soviet 
and East European Views or the ABM Race,“ Radio Free 
Europe Research Report, 26 November 1967, 
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Soviet response stressed arms race considerations. No reter~- 
ence was made to the stability of the internationa]. system 
or that the United States antimissile defense system deploy- 
ment had a professed anti-Chinese mission. ‘This silence may 
have been intended to avoid lending credence to Chinese prop- 
aganda concerning Soviet-American collusion. Further, no 
intimation was made that the United States decision could 
have been made in response to Soviet antimissile cefense or 
offensive missile deployments, probably reflecting a desire 
not to strengthen the case of those in the United States who 
favored broad Geployment of Sentinel. ‘here was little to 
Pmegest thet the East European press response was coordinat- - 
PemercivGhiat Of the Soviet Union. The anti-Chinese ration- 
ale was reported, but the Sentinel deployment was seen as 
basically anti-Soviet in its true intent. Given the existing 
Soviet defenses, the United States decision was pictured as 
a response to the Soviet deployment. The moratorium propos- 
al was viewed as an attempt to negate the Soviet advantage. 
A general conception that rough strategic parity between the 
Superpowers enhanced international stability and thereby the 
security of smaller nations appeared to be the basis for this 
analysis. From this perspective, the Soviet antimissile 
defenses were assumed to partially offset the United States’ 
offensive superiority, thus contributing to the attainment 
of the desired parity. However, an antimissile defense-based 
aims race was viewed with concern. Apparently having become 


accustomed to the relatively predictable relationships which 





had evolved in the period following the Cuban Missile Crisis 
they were concerned over the potential instabilities whicn 
coulda result from wide denloyments of antimissile defenses 
by the United States and the Soviet Union, At one extrene 
was the possibility that possession of effective antimissile 
aefenses by the supervovers would reniove the perceived inhi-~ 
Pitions on the use of force in the international system, 

Moe unspcken source or this concern involved the potential 
actions cf the Soviet Union. Less than one year later, this 
Seronecously—-based faith in the existing relationships was 
exposed when the Soviet Union led Warsaw Pact forces into 
Czechoslovakia. 

Memore polemscal! attack on the United States decision 
eppeared in the Soviet press on 1l October. It character- 
ized those who believed that the deployment woulda remain 

imitec as “simpletons.” The Gecision was seen to nave been 
made for “internal political reasons, not military-strategic 
considerations” to avoid charges of allowing an “antinissile 
gap." Finally, it was asserted that Soviet retaliatory 
pPewer was sufficient to discourage United States strategic 
planners from concluding that a first strike strategy could 
be advocated: 

The aggressors would like to take cover from 


Pebmieution bemg@nd the shield of ABM. Even 
two years ago, Fortune, magazine of U. S. 


business circles, warned: ‘Appearance of the 
Nike-X system can be interpreted in the Sove~ 
jet Union as a preparation for attack on the 


USSR.* We are not saying that tne illusion 
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ef imounity enasnderec by tine 

eguia turn imrerialist policies to =a pol- 

Ve,7oG Blackmail which 22 s e 

their hearts.+8 
Although the article attempted to Gowngrace this issue, the 
Lect remains that, in simply adaressing the question, the 
author reflected some Soviet concern that such a strategy 
might he adopted. A more highly speculative explanation may 
be that at that time some Soviet mititary leaders haa been 
arguing for a Soviet first strike strategy based on similar 
considerations and that the author was attemptina to dis- 
credit this movement. 

The eagerly anticipated military parade ccomnemorating 
the 50th Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution took piace 
on 7 November. Although a large intercontinental ballistic 
missile, subsequently referred to as SS-9 in the West, was 
shown for the first time, the Soviets failed to produce a 
spectacular display as had been predicted by some Western 
intelligence analysts. For the first time in several years, 
an antimissile missile was not included. The Air Defense 
Forces (PVO) were represented ky the common SA~-2 antiaircraft 

1S 
guided missile. Articles which conmented on the parade 


produced a minor split on Soviet antimissile defense cap- 


abilities. Izvestia and kKrasnaya Zvezda stated that Soviet 
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fantirockets permit the creation of a reliable defense of 
ze x 4 les one PAG, ‘} . 
separate targets and broad regions of the country. Tass 
statement implied both point and area defense capabilities, 
not actual Geployments. ‘Only area defense was implied by 
Pravda: “Our antiaircraft troops are capable of destroying 
enemy mass air and space attack at any altitude and at great 


& * ia 
distances from the defended cbjectives."“~ 


Cther Anniversary 
@rticles by military leaders omitted even veiled references 
to antimissile cefense. 

In summary, the Soviet response to President Johnson's 
moratorium proposal and the subsequent announcement of Unitea 
States antimissile defense deployment was more notable for 
what was omitted than for what was said. No mention was made 
of Soviet deployments. Defense capability was the theme of 
rare comments on antimissile defense. Articles which survey- 
ed overall Soviet defense preparedness generally avoided any 
mention of antimissile defense. When antimissile Gefense 
was discussed, it was generally in the context of commentary 
on Western reports, For example, a fairly sophisticated 
analysis of Western penetration aids technology failed to con- 
tain any reference to Soviet defensive aye Aye While 


the anti-China rationale for United States deployment was not 





20. Izvestia and Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), 8 Kovember 1967. 
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s, their commentary generaliy warned 
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considered that the United States decision affected the Sov- 
fet-United States strategic balance, No indications were 
given that the United States decision nad been made even 
Mereaadsly in response to Soviet strategic force or defensive 
Geployments, Election year Gomestic politicas pressures on 
president Johnson and the growing infauence of the “militery-~ 
Mmauscrial complex,” a concept which fits neatly into Marx- 
ist ideological interpretations of history, were depicted as 
the driving forces behind the United States CGeployment deci- 
sions While Soviet stress on the costs inherent in the 
United States decision would support a Marxist analysis, it 
could also have reflected the Soviet internal debate. 

In a news conference on 2 November, Secretary McNamara 
revealed that the Soviet Union had been testing a fractional 

23 

orbital bombardment system (FCBS). While not specifically 
designed to penetrate antimissiie defense systems, this sys- 
tem has the advantage of shortening the warning time of im- 
pending attack. The FOSS employed a low altitude flicht 
path (about 100 miles in altitude, vice the normal 3800 miles 
for a minimun-energqy ballistic trajectory) at orbital speeds 
and is deorbited by decelerating rockets about three minut3s 


prior to dinpoct. The hiohner speed and lower altitude reduce 


the time the reentry vehicle can be tracked by radar. When 
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fired over Nene gncercontinental ballistic intssile flight 
paths, the flight time is about ten minutes shorter than 4 
ballistic trajectcry over the same flight path. The system 
can also be fired over fractional orbital flight paths to 
approach tergets through gaps im radar coverage, such as 
then existed in the southern enproaches to the United States. 
Disacvantages inciude reduced payload and accuracy. Secre- 
mary McNamara predicted that FOBS had an anti~bomber base 
mission where these parameters were less critical. He con- 
cluded that it did not threaten the United States‘ assured 
@estruction capability. The timing of this release suggests 
that Secretary McNamara was attempting to minimize any over- 
ly pessimistic reaction to the possible display of such a 
weapon at the 7 November military parade in Moscow. The 
rocket was shown, but its capabilities were not discussed 
beyond generalities. 

Movement by the United States toward a more anti-Soviet 
Mission for the Sentinel system was intimated in mic-Novem- 
ber. In testimony to the Joint Atomic Energy Committee on 
10 November, Deputy Defense Secretary Paul Mitze stated, 

"The deployment of the Sentinel permits us at any time within 
a year to make a decision on whether or not we want to defend 


the Minuteman silos,"*4 A similarly worded Departinent of De- 
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fense release on 13 November supported his testimony. the 
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fact that a Gecision had not been reached was stressed. Ali- 
though the defense of some Minuteman eites was not necessar~ 
ily seen as blatantly anti-Soviet, it represented an escala- 
tion in United States deployment intentions, The addition 
of the time factor was also a signal to the Soviets. 

On 19 November, the Soviets celebrated Strategic Rocket 
Forces Day. Although the emphasis was on offensive weapons 
Gegeecneir Capabilities, antimissile defenses were referred 
fo by Marshal Krylov: “Among their arms, our country's anti- 
air defenses have accurate interceptor-missiles of enemy 
nuclear carriers and iisaruilee Ue Marshal Krylov's remarks 
regarding offensive missiles were more significant in that 
mney contained the first specific claim that Soviet missiles 
Beer teo penetration alds. In the earlier part of his arti- 
Cie, he repeated the July formulation that Soviet missiles 
were “invulnerable to the enemy's antimissile defenses." 
After describing improvements such as smaller and more power- 
ful warheads, longer range, greater accuracy, and solid- 
fueled” intercontinental missiles mounted on tracked vehi- 
cles, he stated, “The warheads of these rockets carry devices 
to preak through the enemy's antirocket defenses." In another 
19 November article, Colonel General N. V. Yegorov, Chief of 
the Political Administration of the Strategic Rocket Forces. 


emphasized the accuracy of Soviet missiles; 
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Our intercontinental missiles have a prac@- 
picarly wNvimicted renge of™acticn and, wha 
is especially importent, great accuracy in 
Carey 9 varcneads to their targets. This 
DadmeacctiuaG, Nas been convincingly demons. 
strated in numerous exoerimental launches. ¢/ 


This unusual stress on accuracy carried first strike imoli- 


ht 


Beacons, Accuracy had normally been referred to in genera 
Statements on the capabilities of Soviet offensive missiles, 
but not emphasized to this extent. General Yegorov‘s refer- 
enee tO “numerous launches” connoted an established opera- 
tional capability. Finally, a film shewn on Soviet tele- 
vision in honor cf Strategic Rocket Forces Day included the 
Galosh antimissile missiieé in action, but it was not néw 
footage, <8 

A more detailed description of United States offensive 
missile devejopments was provided by Dixector of Defense 
Research and Engineering Jonn S. Foster in a 13 December 
speech in Dallas. He described a wider dispersal for multi- 
ple independently-targeted reentry vehicle (MIRV) warheads 
than had previousiy been disclosed, pointing out that one 
missile with MIRV warheads could attack several cities. Dr. 
Foster pictured the MIRV program as a response to Soviet 
antimissile defenses and increased offensive forces. In con- 


Cluding his remarks, he stated that the purpose of the MIPV 
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progres was to provide continved United States assured des-~ 
truction capability: “They will assure penetration of Soviet 
antimissile defenses and can deliver unacceptable aamage to 
the Soviet Unicon even after we have suffered an all-out nuc- 


oon To bolster the credibility cf the second 


lear attack. 
strike mission for these Gevelopments, on 1zZ2 January 1968 
the Defense Department announced the cancellation cf the 
Mark 17 warhead program. This program involved a single, 
large~-yield warhead for the poseidon and Minuteman ITI mis- 
siles which would have had a significant capability against 
hara targets given the estimated accurécy of these weapons. 
The statement indicated that the funcs released would be re- 
allocated to MIRV development, °° 
On 1 February, the annual Defense Posture Statement was 
published. Secretary McNamara qenerally repeated the basic 
themes of his San Francisco sppech. The overail impression 
given was one of orderly progress in strategic forces, with 
no cause for alarm. He remained confident cf the assured 
destruction capability of existing and programmed United 
States strategic forces. With regard to antimissiile defenses, 
he strongly reasserted that defenses would not be effective 
against a heavy, sophisticated attack an that the best. re- 


sponse to expanded Soviet antimissile defenses would be to 


increase United States offensive forces. In support of this 
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contention, Secretary McNamara listed United States actions 
which had been taken in cesponse to the Soviet antimissile 


defense deployment: 


i, Yhe proguction and deployment of the 
Poseidon missile with MIRVs. 


2. The production and Geployment of im- 
proved missile penetration aids. 


3. The increase in the proportion of Min- 
uteman LIIs (with MIRVs and 2 new third 
stage) in the planned force. 


4. The initiation of development of new 
small reentry vehicles in order to 
increase substantially the number of 
warheads (or penetration aids) which 
can be carried by a single missile, 31 


Future options available also placed their primary emphasis 


on offensive weapons systems: 


We can convert the entire force to Minute- 
man TIT, increase the number of warheads 
each Minuteman missile could carry, emplace 
Present tre hMinivceruane2id torce in superhard 
silos, and/or protect the Minuteman force 
with an ABM system. 


There are, of course, still other options 
available, such as the construction and de- 
ployment of more Poseidon submarines, and 
the development and production of a new 
land-based missile. Although a new land- 
based ICBM does not appear to offer any 
pat secular addvaticage over the Minuteman III 
in superhard silos, I believe we should 
keep that option open by starting develop- 
ment now of a silc which could be used for 
either the Minuteman III or a new ICBM. The 
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3}. Robert 5S. McNamara, Fiscal Year 1°69-73 Defense Pro- 


gram and Fiscal year 1969 Defense BUaget Department 
of Defense Monograph, 1 February 1968, p. 53. 





dts cities wes reiterated: 


Nothins has occurred during the szast year 
to changé my conviction that the pee 
ment of the Nike-xX SEAS For the detense 
Of our eEFties against a Soviet attack eee 
under pcesent circumstances, be a futile 
waste of our resources. I believe it is 
Mi cas from my earlier discussion of the 
trendge in the nature of tne threat, as 
evaluated by our intelligence ccmuiunity, 
that the Soviets are determined to main- 
tain a nuclear deterrent against the United 
States. If this is true, as I believe it is, 
May attetm On OWL part tO reduce their “s#s- 
sured Destruction’ capability below what 
Bmey Might consider necessary to deter us 
would simoly cause them to resoocnd with an 
Ofisceterna, imenease ih their offensive tor- 
Ceo, it io@eueccisery this process Of action 
@na reaction upon which the arms race feeds, 
Bescrecatl cost tOmboth sices ana penerit to 
neither.”? 


While the prospects for city defenses against heavy sophis- 
ticated attacks were held to be not promising, an examina- 
tion of the budgetary proposals for Fiscal Year 1969 revealed 
that, of the $1.232 billion for antimissile defense, $268.0 
million were set out for research and development programs 
not related to the Sentinel Bveeenk o 

SeCEovary MeNamMaza's cvertures to the Soviet Union for 
negotiations on strateaqic arms limitation were repeated pny 
President Johnsen in a message to Congress which acconpanied 


the Annual Report of the Arms Control and Digarmament Agency 


(ACDA): "The United States urgently desires to begin discus- 
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sions with “aevs Soviet Unien about the buildup of offensive 
and defensive missiles of both sides. 2°’ 

Drei wtne Lirst two months Of 1968, the relative si- 
lence of the Soviet Union on air defense capabilities was 
broken in articles which appeared during the celebration of 
the 50th Anniversary of the Soviet Armed Forces. Although 
the divergence of statements did not reach the scale evident 
in mic-February 1967, the absence of guidance or a formula- 
tion was apparent. General Batitsky, Commander of the Air 
Defense Forces, was che most vague. On 28 December 1967, in 
an article which surveyed the entire Soviet defense estab- 
lishment, he quickly passed over his area of responsibility: 
"“Tocay, the Air Defense Forces constitute a@ mighty branch of 
tne Armed Forces. They are provided with the l&test combat 


26 


equipment. “ A subsequent article was slightly more specif- 


me, etchough the text seemed to reflect antiaircraft capabil- 


ities: 


The armament of the Air Defense Forces con- 
tains complexes of antiaircraft guided mis- 
siles capable of destroying practically all 
modern means Of air and space attacks at 
eignificant distances from defended targets, 
at high and low altitudes, and at supersonic 
flight speeds. Jn the process the resuits 
of their actions are not _dependent on time, 
or weather interference. 





3/7. ‘fhe New york Times, 13 February 1968, p. 1. 


38. General P. F. Batitsky, “Toward the 50th Anniversary of 


: the USSR Armed Forces," Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), 28 
December FIG; , p. 4. 


39. General P. F. Batitsky, article in Sovetskiy Voin 
(Soviet Soldier), January 1968, oye ce 
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Tris apparent antiaircreft defense emphasis was repeated in 
Seerevaa article which appeared on 5 February. Antimissiie 
Gefenses were not mentioned, Ceneral BatLesny included a 


Perong piea for the importance of strategic defenses: 


e 


PisoseaGeyeCimecr1eS jn the Amperialise councries 
mace the malnvemakesis on aéipecpace surprise 
attack in their plans to unleash a nuclear 
Pecket Mac ..wae in these circumstances the 
CPSU, the Soviet Government, and all the peo- 
ple, are taking the necessary steps to fur- 
ther strengthen the country's defense cap- 
ability. We devote special attention to 
benecceimg OU Antiwar cderenses Of stratecic 
imeportance in the precenc situation. 4 


This theme was repeated in an Izvestia article on 21 Frebru- 


ary, although in this case General Batitsky failed to invoke 


the image of a United States first strike: 


Antiaircraft defense forces are among the 
most important of our armed forces. They 
are destined to defend administrative and 
political centers, industrial and economic 
regions, and the population against enemy 
air-cosmic forces. We know very well, that 
the United States and other members of the 
agqaressive imperialist bioc maintain power- 
ful armed forces in constant combat readi- 
NESS eae- In recent years, the United States 
has continued to actively develop their 
strategic forces, fo increase individual 
allotments of ballistic rockets, and to 
develop new systems for air-cosmic attack. 
Under those circumstances, the Communist 
Party, the Soviet Government, and the entire 
soviet nation, in taking the measures neces- 
Savy (Or aerurther strengthening of the de- 
fensive power of the motherland, pay special 
attention to the perfection of air defense 











£0, General Pp. F. Batitsky, interview in Pravda, 5 February 
Mao, D. 5. 
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which has acquired such tremendous signifi- 

cance in modern conditions.“1 
Tt is interesting to note tnat General Batitsky dic not men-~ 
tion the Sentinel antimissile defense system among the grow- 
mea United States strateqic forces. Viewed frem @ bhureau~ 
Beatic perspective, it is poseible that General Batitsky was 
resorting to the typically American technique of slightly 
Gowngreding the capability of his forces while exagerating 
mae gravity of the threat. 

PeGenel KEYigy of the Strategic Rocket Forces was the 
second most prolific commentator on antimissile defenses 
during this period. On 17 February, he repeated nis general 
essertion that Soviet missiles were “capable of overcoming 
the antimissile defenses of an enemy. "*4 In a survey articie 
on Soviet defense capabilities which appeared on 23 February, 
he repeated the familiar Marshal Malinsovsky formulation: 

MTne Air Defense Forces are capable of destroying any air- 


craft and many missiles or the enemy. 3 


Significantly, Mar- 
shal Krylov‘s most interesting statement did not éppear ia 
the Soviet press, In an interview with a Polish newspaper, 


he seemed to advocate continued research and development 
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41. General Pp. F. Batitsky, “Guardians of the Air Ocean," 
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42. Marsnal N. I. Krylov, interview in Pravda, 17 February 
1968. 
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progrars on antimissiie defense: 


we are closely watching the development of 
mecket technology in the armies of other 
Major countries and we Know their present 
state. We also know the solutions to the 
Peeves OL ettirockhet defenses The concept 
is that the existing systems of antirocket 
defense are not ina position to insure the 
effective defense against the power of Sov- 
Pee LrOockecrtsa™ Snese rockets possessfunus— 
ually excellent guidance systems. That is 
why it is almost impossible to disturb their 
flight. However, this does not dull our 
vigilance. Soviet military specialists are 
closely watching the latest scientific 
developments in rocket technology and anti- 
rocket defense and are increasingly per- 
fecting our own military technology and 

the entire system of the country's defense. 
Soviet rockets are in sure hands. They 
are handled by people who do not threaten 
world peace but who are always ready to 
defend it. 44 


In two articles which were published during this period, 
Marshal M. Zakharov of the General Staff repeated Marshal 
Malinovsky‘s faniliaer “any aircraft and many missiles” forme- 
ulation si and repeated the assertion that Soviet offensive 
missiles could venetrate a United States antimissile defense 


46 
system. Marshal Grechko avoided Marshal Malinovsky's form- 


ulation, choosing a more vague statement: 


The Air Defense Forces have changed beyond 
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44. Marshal N. I. Krylov, interview in Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, 
CPFebruarmwlI6G, peel. 


45. Marshal M. Zakharov, "The Party and the Armed Forces of 
the Country of the Soviets,” Partiinaya Zhizn’® (Party 
Life), February 1968, p. 18. 


46. Pravda, 17 February 1968, p. l. 
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<s_teptiyad Thar comprises anttaircxvare 
rocket troops, air Gerense aviation, ane 
radiotechnical troops capable of waging a 
successful struggle against mannea and un- 
manned means of air attack under any con- 
Gitions and at a considerable distance 
fren cefenaed ob jectives.4/ 


l Grechko'ts statement resembled an earlier evaluation 


of Soviet air cefense capability which seemed to assert impen- 


etrabiiity for the manned bomber anda its cruise missiles 


Soviet antiaircraft rockets can hit enemy 
manned and unmanned aircraft at a great 
distance from the defended objects, in any 
meteorological conditions, and despite 
radio interference. Antiaircraft defense 
aviation can operate at altitudes which 
wake it possible to destroy any aircraft 
and winged rockets.?° 


mesaitidar Capacility was claimed by another article which 


stressed “antiaircraft missiles and fichter planes” as the 


major Equipment of the Air Defense Forces: 





47. 
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The military endeavour of the Soviet state 
is also aimed at building up the country's 
defense egainst possible nuclear attacks 
by aggressors. It ig tor this purpose 
VidweGhewntr Derense Wemces have been de=— 
veloped. They are equipped with modern 
antiaircraft missiles and fighter rnlanes. 
The hich standard of technical equipment 

cf the aix defense units ensures their 
ability to cope with the task of protecting 
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“The Mighty Guard of the Gains of Socialism," unsigned 
article in Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), 23 January 19665, 
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43 
the country from nuclear attacks. ° 


The viewpoint of those who advocated continuing efforts 
to re-establish United States strategic Superiority was 
expressed by Senator Strom Thurmond on 26 February. He called 
for less candor in describing United States strategic capabil - 
gties to deprive potential adversaries of intelligence infor-- 
Pero a DprOGram OL increased strategic offensive forces to 
mereroach Or attain a credible first strike capability, and 
expansion of antimissile defenses to reduce damage and cas~ 
valties in a possible nuclear exchange with the Soviet Union. © 
Ke also delivered a genesxval attack on the civilian "amateurs" 
in the Defense Department and advocated greater influence 
for the military and Congressional “professionals.” He made 
it clear that he considered that “the Sovict danger is the 
main threat." 

The announcement of the replacement of Secretary McNam- 
ara by Clark Clifford on 20 February provided an interesting 
ainsiqght into Soviet. concerns about United States antimissile 
Gefense policy. It was reported that Soviet diplomats were 
primarily concerned over the answer to-.one question: “What 


does this mean regarding ABM7"9L While the Soviet press did 








4S. Colonel General N. A. Lonmov, “Cn Guard cver Peace,” 
Mezghdunarodnaia Zhizn* (International Affairs), August 
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not address the question and Secretary Clifford avoided the 
subject during the early months of his relatively brief ten- 
ure, it seems likely that Soviet uncertainty over the depth 
of opposition to Secretary McNamara's methods and strategic 
conceptions and what influence it would have on antimissile 
Gefense deployment decisions was acute during this period 
Ber complicated the internal Soviet debate on this issue. 

Pomintmortant articie on antimissile defense appeared in 
Saemrerch 1960 issue of Scientific American. Its authors, 
physicists Richard L. Garwin and Hans A. Bethe, carried Sec- 
retary McNamara‘'ts pessimism concerning antimissile defense 
Sapabilities farther by arguing that the proposed Sentinel 
system would have little ultimate effect in restraining the 
Chinese from attacking the United States. They pointed out 
that the same assured Gestruction forces which deterred the 
Soviet Union were adeguate to deter China. Their chief fear 
was that the Sentinel system would “nourish the illusion that 
mn effective defense against ballistic missiles is possible 
and will lead almost inevitably to dGemands that the light 


System ... be expanded, "> 


Secending Secretary Mechvamara’s 
argument tnat penetrability, not costs, was the key issue, 
they stated that the Chinese could also devise penetration 
aids adequate to assure their ability to penetrate the Senti- 


nel system. Importantly, Garwin and Bethe disagreed with 
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Department of Defense statements on the mission of multipi.c 


independentiy-targeted reentry vehicles (MIRV): “MIRV is not 


}oe 


a penetration aid, but is rather a counterforce weapon; if 


each of the reentry vehicles has very nigh accurecy, then it 


a 


is conceivable that each of them may destroy an enenv missile 


silo,#>- 


aney @$0 not elaborate on thiss point. Ctner than 
the MIRV statement above, the article contained Jittle that 
was new at the time of its publication. It was an important 


article because it provided a frame of reference for antimis- 


e 


sile defense opponents both within the United States and the 
poviet Union.>4 

Internal opposition to the deployment of the Sentinel 
system became more apparent in April. Wheress individuals 
and smail gqrouns nad previously opposed the aeployment, the 
SenOsition im tne United States be e better orqanized 
during this period. The Senate co-opted Secretary McNamara's 
former role. While it was unsuccessful in stooping the de- 
ployment, the Senate became the focal point for the efforts 


of antimissile defense opponents. in its first attempt to 


remove $342.7 million in apprepriations for Sentinel system 


3 


deployment from the Fiscal year 1969 Defense Acpropriations 


Bill, the Senate opposition was defeated by a vote of 41-17. 
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Bpoviet CRG tneceene Noreen Btlancric Treaty Orcanization 
would seek to deploy antinissile defenses were reduced when 
its Nuclear Planning Group rejected a plan for European Ge- 
fenses, barring a major technological advance.>° The Federa- 
tion of American Scientists went on record as favoring a halt 
in all nuclear weapon tests and suspension of the Sentinel 
deployment on 25 Rerites! Tre Senate opposition gathered 
merenGci Auring May and June. On 19 June, Defense Secretary 
Clifford broke his previous silence on the issue in a letter 
to Senator Richard Russeil, Chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. He stated that postvonement of the Sen- 
tinel deployment would be a “serious mistake” and that fail- 
ure tO appropriate the funds requested would set the program 
back at least two years.”> Secretary Clifford’s insistence 
on the necessity for the Sentinel system was notably harder 
than Secretary McNamara‘s had been, but he emphasized that 
he did not consider an anti-Soviet system to be feasible. 
Influential editorial commentary during this period urged 
movement toward arms control rather than Sentinel deployment. 
Perhaps the strongest such editorial appeared in the 23 June 


| Sys, 
issue of The New york Times as a crucial vote on Sentinei 
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approached. It nointed out that the apparent slippages in 
the Chinese offensive missile development program could be 
paralicied by siippages in Sentinel deployment if the anti- 
China rationale wae sound. The editorial further argued 
mmec ihn lignt of the recent breakthrough cn the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, a delay by the United States would 
stimulate tne Soviet Union to begin negotiations on limita- 
meron of strategic arms. 

The United States internal debate was temporarily re- 
sclved on 24 June when the Senate rejected a motion to elim- 
inate funding for Sentinel deployment from the Military 


onstruction Bill by a vote of Soe ane 


Senator Russell 
Beatea that he had “no doubt that this is the first block" 
moean anti-Soviet system. 

Indirectly-associated developments in arms control in 
the month of June renewed United States optimism. In an 
Obvious appeal to Premier Kosygin and the Soviet leadership, 
President Johnson returned to Glassboro State Teachers Col- 
lege in New Jersey to deliver the Commencement address. His 
speech contained a broad appeal for @Gisarmament talks withcut 
a specific reference to strategic weapons or antimissile sys- 


tems, °+ In a subsequent address to the United Nations Gen- 


eral Assenbly, which followed a breakthrough in negotiations 
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concerning the Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty on 12 June, 
presicgent Jonnson appealed to the Soviet Union for an ¢ariy 


Pmitietion of strategic arms limitation talks: 


We desire - yes, we urgently desire - to 

begin early discussions on the limitation 

Gr Stratequeeol_renssvV] and Gaerensive wea- 

pons systems. We shail search for an 

agreement that will not only avoid another 

Socthy angesvtile eacalation ef tne arms 

race, but will de-escalate it.&¢ 
He repeated his appeal at a White House ceremony the foilow- 
ing Gay where he sianed a consular treaty with the Soviet 

63 

Union. 

References in the Soviet press to antimissile defenses 
were absent during the svring of 1968. No assertions of Sove- 
get defensive capabilities were made. An otherwise authori- 
eatCAVS Survey Of United States cefense programs was published 


in April. °4 


It failed to mention tne Sentinel program, In- 
Stead, it focused on improvements in offensive forces, includ~ 
ing improvement of penetration aids. These developments were 
reviewed im a somewhat polemical fashion and policy advecacy 
was avoided, 


In June, a direct statement linking President Johnson 


with the war in Vietnam appeared in Izvestias. The article 
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asserted that it was not nossible to discuss international 
questions with the United States as song as its involvement 

ry » — , ; . 
Poe veetnam concvinued. Tnis viewpoint was disputec cne week 
acer by an izvestia editorial. %£ cited General Assembly 
mereroevel Of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty as evicenc 
meee Lt is cuite possible to settle cther disputed inter- 

. , HO Gus oe oe: | ; : 
national questions." The Soviet Union was secen to be cccu- 
Seg ecrie political center, with the Chinese on the left and 
the United States on the right. Finelly, the editorial hint- 
ed at movement on arms control by lauding Article VI of the 


~ 


propesed Nuclear Non-proliferation CMe se ies S emer ar St 
time that an international treaty has made it binding on its 
Beartiecs tc press for realistic measures to achieve disarma- 


ment, «©/ 


This period was clearly one of Sharpened debate on 
Overall Soviet foreign policy, particularly with regard to 
pevset=American relations and tneir related arme control con- 
siderations. In a speech to the Supreme Soviet on 27 June 
which was attended by the members of the Politburo, Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko reviewed overall] Soviet foreign poi- 
icy. Near the conclusion of his address, he announced Soviet 


reaginess to enter into arms limitation @Giscussions with the 


United States: 
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One of the unexplored regions of disarma-~ 
ment is the search for an understanding on 
mutual restriction and subseguent reduction 
o£ strategic vehicles for the delivery of 
nuclear weapons - offensive and defensive - 
including antimissiles. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is ready for_an exchange of opinion 
/On this sub ject. © 
Having made this announcement, he provided a thinly-disguised 
indication that an intense factional debate had arisen over 
this decision and that it had not been fully resoived: 
We say to the gqood-for-nothing theoreticians 
who try to reproach us anc all supporters of 
Gisarmament that disarmament is an illusion - 
you are marching in step with the most die- 
hard forces of imperialist reaction and are 
thereby weakening ChewErOnteOmmene est rudgg.e 
against it.6? 
There is little doubt that the “qood-for-nothing theoreti-~ 
Cians" Gromyko was referring to were Soviets, or possibly 
Chinese. Hac he chosén to do so, there were abundant West~- 
ern statements which covid have been referred to which would 
have demonstrated that disarmament would continue to be a 
Gifficult problem to resolve. 
It is possible to construct a highly speculative scen- 
ario which could explain Soviet actions on antimissile de- 
fense systems in the first half of 1968. Foreign Minister 


Gromyko's specific reference to antimissile defenses in his 


Supreme Soviet address seems to indicate that this issue was 
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the key initial arms control question that they sougnt to 
resolve with the United States. The absence of strong asser- 
tions of Soviet antimissile defense capabilities Curing this 
period, particularly by Aix befense Forces Commander General 
Batitsky, seems to indicate that substantive improvements in 
mane Capability hac been postponed and that maior defense 
funds for strategic systems would continue to go to Marshal 
Krylov‘'s Strategic Rocket Forces. Subsequent deployments 
Support this centention. Construction of antimissile defense 
launchers in the sites around Moscow was suspended jin early 
fees’? and have not been substantially resumed as of early 
1972. Further, it seems likely that extensive research and 
development efforts were continued on improved antimissile 
defense systems. Such a course woulad be prudent should the 
negotiations fail and would also serve te Gull opposition by 
air defense supporters. Those supporters could have been 
expected to recail the relief of former Air Defense Forces 
Commander Marshal Sudets by General Batitsky which took place 
in Juiy 1966 and was presumed to have reflected to some de~ 
Gaee Meranew Sucets* strong advocacy of antimissile defense 
Systems, The “lesson” they should have drawn, if this hypo- 
thesis is correct, was that there were limits to the vehe- 


mence pexmitted in the advecacy of one’s own bureaucratic 
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70, U. S., Congress, House of Representatives, Subcom- 
mittee on the Department of Defense of the Committee 
on Appropriations, Safeguard Antiballistic Missile 
System, 91st Congress, First Session, (Washington, 
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interests. General Batitsky was promoted to Marshal and was 
made a Hero of the Soviet Unien on 15 April VS ig Altnough 
Zt is not possible tc detexmine Dc ncmmtenece NONnOLS were 
based on his adherence to directives from above, they pre- 
sumably would not have been accorded him if General Batitsky 
mead Opposed those directives. Finally, the absence of Soviet 
Statements cegrading tne military capabilities of antimissile 
Pertense systems and frequent references to the costs of the 
United States system seems to indicate that the real issue 
was how to allocate limited defense funds. Having made the 
Becisior to probe United States intentions through negotia-~ 
tions, conclusion of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
omer ts Article VI provided a rationale for negotiating which 
would not give the appearance of capitulation to United States 
pressure or collusion. The timing of Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko*s speech, four days after a key Senate vote on deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel system, has been cited by United States 


72 With Presi- 


officials as a response to American resolve. 
dent Johnson's 31 March announcement that he wouid not seek 
a second term, Secretary McNamara‘s replacement in February, 
and the formation of a substantial opvosition to antimissile 


Gefense system Geplcyment in the Senate in the late spring, 


the Soviet leadershio's concern cover what direction United 
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States policy would take was probably increased. While the 
Senate vote mav have provided a catalyst which broke an inter- 
nal Soviet deadlock, the gravity mf this issue certainly 
required a longer period of deliberation than fcur days. 
Other than quarded favorable comments by White House 

Press Secretary George Christian, no official public response 
by the Johnson Acministration to Foreion Minister Gromyko'ts 
Supreme Soviet speech was made. On 30 June, President John- 
son broke this silence in a speech delivered at a dam Cedica- 
tion in Nashville, Tennessee. After praising the successful 
SemectusioOn of the Nuclear Non-Pproliferation Treaty, he turned 
to possible arms limitation negotiations without specifically 
mentioning the offer made by Foreign Minister Gromyko. / HOw= 
Mii OM the Next Cay at a ceremony where he signed the Nuc 
lear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the President made the follow- 
ing announcement: 

Agreement has been reached between the Gov- 

erminents of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics and the United States to enter in 

the nearest future into discussions of the 

MamiEtation and reduction of both offensive 

strategic nuclear delivery systems and sys- 

tems of defense against ballistic missiles. /4 


A simultaneous announcement was made in the Soviet Union. Its 


English text differed slightly: 
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AN un@erstancdine has been reached between 

Pie Geverimenes Of tne USSR and the United 

Staces te Open early talks on a comprehen~ 

cea caoerom ana restraetion both of 

systerns Of délivering strategic offensive 

nuclear weapons and antiballistic missile 

Gefense systems, it is officially reported 

‘here, /9 
The differences were not significant. President Johnson com- 
mented that this daevelopment was in the spirit. of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, that the United States nad no jiilu- 
meenrs about the G@ifficulty of achieving success at the talks, 
and that the negotiations would probably be lengthy. 

Soviet statements in early duly echoed these American 
evaluations. An Jzvestia article published on 3 July stress- 
ea the connection witn the signing of the Nuclear Non-Frolif- 
PpeatioOn Treaty and reported a favorable world response to the 


announcement, /® 


On 8 Guiy, General Secretary Breznnev addres- 

sed recent military academy graduates. He supported efforts 

im arms control, but warned of continued Western hostility to 

‘ —_— en Tall 

the Soviet Union. 
in a message to the delegates of the Eiaqhteen Nation 

‘Disarmament Conference in Geneva on 18 July, President Jonn- 


son linked future reductions in conventional arms to success 
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in “heading off a strategic arms race.“ He stated that a date 


= 


for the commencement of bilateral United States-Scviet talks 


cs 
138 sis 


Bip strategic arme limitation would be set “shortly.” 
desire to maintain the arms control momentum generated by the 


Beaming Gr the Nuclear Non-Pxoliferation Treaty was appare 


4- 
c. 
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Serememinscront into the nature Oferhe thanking of a seg- 
ment OL the internal Soviet cpposition to the cdevnloyment of 
antimissile defense systems was provided by the publication 
of an essay allegedly written by Soviet physicist Andrei D. 

ve ; ; 
saknarov. This) essay, probably written in June, report- 
edly had been circulated hand-to-hand emong the Soviet scien- 
mete Opposition without official sanction. Saknaroy Gis- 
Gussed three asvects of nuclear peril; simple destructive 
power, the cheapness of warheads, and “the practical impos~ 
Pieiiaty @Gr preventing a massive rocket attack." He cited 
eaiewoCsentiric American article written byeRichard Garwin 
and Hans Bethe as being representative of the opinion of 
pevecialists." He cescribed his assessment of the factors 
Whach assured the continuec supremacy of offensive forces: 

Improvements in the resistance of warheads 

€0 snock waves and to the radiation effects 

of neutron and »x~~ray exposure, che prob- 

ability of the mass use of relatively ligqnt 


and inexpensive decoys that are virtually 
indistinguishable from waxcheads and exhaust 
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the capabi jes of an antimissile cGetense 
system, the MeceCr1on Os the ackics Of 
massed and concentrated attacks in time 
AnemeoDaee meine GVYCYSLrayn the Gercnse de- 
tection centers, the use of orbital and 
fractional~orbital attacks, the use of 
ACtwvewanGeetssiVe jamming and ctner meth- 
-Ods not Gisclosed in the press - all this 

has created technical and economic cbhstacles 
to an effective missile defense that, at the 
present time, are virtually insurmountable, 29 


While the above analysis was held to be true for nations of 
similar economic development, antimissiie defense systems 
and a first strike strategy might be employed by major nuc- 
lear powers against vastly weaker states. Although he has- 
Penea tO point out that this situation did not exist for the 
Unitee States and the Soviet Union when confxronting each 
other, it. is possible that he was attempting to address a 


rationale for an anti-China system: 


Dame nception tO thic uwould be Ehe case of 
a Great technical and economic difference 
tiene mpetenGials OF the two ememnies. In 
such a case, the stronger side, creating 
an antimissile defense system with a inul= 
tiple reserve, would face the temptation 
of ending the dangerous and unstable bal- 
ance once and for all by embarking ona 
pre-emptive adventure, expending part of 
Peomaecack mOecnitial On destruction of 
most of the enemy's launching bases and 
counting on impunity for the last stage 
of escalation, i.e., the destruction cf 
the cities and industry of the enemy. 


Fortunately for the stability of the world, 
the difference between the technological- 
economic potentials of the Soviet Union 
ane the United States is not so great that 
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Greve! ene ci@ee could uncertake a “*pre- 
ventive aggression’ without the almost 
iievitauere bask Gowa Cestructive retal- 
ijatory blow. This situation would not be 
changed by a broacening of the arms race 
through the development of antimissile 
defenses.® | 


Tne use of the pejorative words “adventure” and “preventive 
maaression’ indicate that he probably did not favor such a 
rationale. His argument that development of antimissile 
defense systems was futile was reminiscent of Secretary 
McNamara and his analysis. Finally, he advocated a morator- 
dum on construction of antimissile defense installations as 
a symbolic and practical response to the situation: 

Mimeme Coat OM On Micky, Dee. e,0 il Op.m2On 

shared by the author, a Giplomatic formu- 

lation of this mutually comprehended sit- 

uation, for example, in the form of a 

moratorium on the construction of systems 

of antimissile defense, would be a useful 

cemonstyvation of a desire of the Soviet 

Union ano the United States to preserve 

the status quo and not to widen the arms 

race for senselessly expensive antimissile 


systems. It would be a demonstration of a 
desire to ccoperate, not to fight. 8¢ 


ioe | 


Sionificantiy, Sakharov did not tie his antimissile defense 
system construction moratorium to limitation of other stra- 
tegic arms. The tenor of his essay indicated that he did not 
consider that offensive force deployments seriously threac- 


ened the status quo. His sentiments were generally well 
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received in the MAIL cea weTaces. 

Statements by Soviet military leaders on antimissile 
defense were infrequent in the summer of 1968. Ina radio 
feervaicw On <5 July which reported the conduct of “Exercise 
Sky Shieia,* Meyvonai Becrcsky continued his previous adher~ 
eiieento Vacue generalities when he stated that Soviet Air 
Defense Forces "have learnea to make use of the most modern 
fighting means and are destroying the enemy at all altitudes 
and in all maneuvering conditions."°> 

As the United States Presidential race sharpened with 
Eiewapproach of the national political party conventions, the 
leading Democratic Party candidates spoke out on antimissile 
defense systems. Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey doubted 
the wisdom of denloyment, referring to “nuclear defense that 
would not defend anyone, "4 Senator Eugene McCarthy proposed 
a halt in Sentinel construction pending the conclusion of a 
"speedy agreement" on a mutual deployment moratorium during 
which further arms limitation negotiations would continue. 
This proposal was strongly endorsed by the editorial board 
ee Tie New York Times.°° 

The announcement of the scheduling of the first flight 


tests of the Poseidon and Minuteman III missiles for mid- 


August attracted the bulk of press analysis and editorial 
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comment during the first two weeks in August. Most commnen- 
mary agvocated test Pe eoneaent peudem, initial discussions 
on arms limitation, pointing out that once multiple indepen- 
Gently-targeted reentry vehicles had been tested they would 
be particularly Seeenctilc touGenterolstnwoughsaagrecment. due 
memetne inspection and verification proklem. These protests 
were not heedGed and the tests were conducted on 16 August. 
This Qual test was a demonstration to the Soviet Union of 


United States determination te maintain the superiority of 


< 


4 


cffensive weapons in an antimissile Gerense environment. The 
timing of the tests was obviously istended te press home the 
point. Department of Defense spokemen ceclined to comment, 
BeoressS analysts indicated that the tests had been success- 


ful ® 86 


The conduct of these tests was not mentioned in the 
Soviet press. 

Soviet and Warsaw Pact forces invaded Czechoslovakia on 
20 Auguste While limited editorial commentary during the 
months of tension which preceded the invasion linked arms 
limitation progress to Soviet restraint in Czechoslovakia, °?/ 
the United States Government failed to make a direct linkage 
openly. Initial press reports indicated that the Johnson 


Administration held to a view that strategic arms limitation 


discussions should be pursued and that the Soviet Union might 
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B7. Typical was an 


e orial by James Reston in The Kew York 
Times, 24 July l 
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peel compelled to move faster on these negotiations to com- 
pensate for adverse world reaction to the invasion. Subse-- 
mment events revealea tne wisnful thinking inherent im such 
an analysis. White House Press Secretary George Christian 
Pam@ancend that thete was "no change’ in the Acministration’s 

5& 
desire to negotiate. During this period, xumors that an 
accora on # date for the commencement of strategic arms lim- 
ttation talks had been reached just prior to the invesion 
Sereculated in Washington. Subsecuent antorMation from John 
BPemroche of the White House Staff revealed that a summit 
meeting between President Johnson and Premier Kosyqin to dis- 
moo Strategic arms limitation, tne Middle East situation, 
ena Vietiam was scheduled to have been announced on 21 Aus- 
ust. °? (Wiewecrrecumstances Of the cancellation of this announ- 
Bement have not been further clarified, While most editor- 
ial commentary during this period advocated moving ahead with 
negotiations on the limitation cf strategic arms, a majority 
Of Congressional opinion seemed to have favored an increase 
in United States spending fcr strategic weapons. Johnson 
memenestrationsofficials were siient on the negotiation issue 
Macil > September when Secretary of Defense Clifford speok 
to the National press Club. Although he did not completely 


rule out the possibility of negotiations, he strengly stated 
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thet recent events had strengthened his “intention to seek 
mscentiy £9 preserve our margin of advantage” in strategic 
o0 rd 
weapons.) oresident Johnson held a press conference the 
Hee day, in response to a question about progress on dis- 
apmement talks he stated, “The developments of the past few 


se The 


days haven't advanced the possibility of those talks." 
attitude of the Johnson Administration during the month which 
followed the invasion of Czechoslovakia seems to have been 
one of signalling a slight qualitative change in the United 
States’ desire to begin negotiations. In retrospect, election 
year domestic politics probably played a major role in this 
Shift. No direct attempt was made to link the slight revi- 
mermein policy to the events in Czechoslovakia, but such a 
eause was intimated. 

ieee Mo jOr Soviet adareésses in October and November re- 
peated the readiness of the Soviet Union to begin discussions 
On the limitation of strategic arms. On 3 October, Foreign 
Banister Gromyko spoke to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. He lauded general and complete disarmament and the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
Among other Soviet proposals for additional action in the 
disarmament area, he referred to the limitation of strategic 


arms t 


ah. 
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MMe Seo 26] Goo ie. ProoCses an agraement 
Or concrete sters in tne fleild of the Line- 
Pieans Gn and subsecuen: reduction of strate- 
Qrernmuclear weapon Gelivery vehicies, ‘Tne 
eengee: Assembly is, of course, aware ce 
SeGeoMmenceias OCer reachec eden the 


Govermments of the USSR and the USA on 
Pimeaeiwon ano svoseovent reduction of 
GPa Cue Wms. Cat weapon deliverv vehicies, 
both Offensive end defensive, inciuding 
OWetmscsitcs, Tne Sovieu Government is 
prepared to start a serious exchange of 
views on this matter. 94 


is 
o i 
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Mgemphrases used were identical to nis June Supreme Soviet 


Seeeeeas, Although the major Soviet nevwepapers carried full 
ee oe js fey ge: 

mecounts of this address, Keeonavya 2Ve7da, Che mids tary 

Meee) ~tCO FOreion Minister Gromyko’s réference to stra 


a 


Meare erms jJizaitation. Jt reportca his otner proposals 
oO 


A 


~ 


met aced tO arms control ana disarmament. 
em Ge November, che eve cf the Slst Anhiversary of the 

Olshevik Revolution, Kiril T. Mazurov delivered the tradi-~ 

tional address on behalf of the Politburo. In his review 

of the events of the past year, he discussee the question of 


limiting strateaic weanons and their Gelivery ecvstems: 


=” 


cs 


Jt 1s relevant to recali in this connec- 
PIGhwtiaG We have expressed cSadine wo 
conduct neactiations with the United grates 
on the entire range of these problems. Bu 
their positive solution does not depend on 
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G5 
the Soviet. Unicon alone. 


This reference was cmitted from Soviet press remarks concern- 

we ; 1 Oe 
mage this address. A similar omission was tnade in Soviet 
press coverage of remarks made by Soviet Ambassador Takov 

- ; wl : 

falik at the United Nations on 13 Novembec. CRORQGL Woe ct 
Meee nad developed within the Soviet leadership over the 
desirability of strategic arms limitation negotiations at 
clap 3S time e 

As the United States Presidential election finally Gevel- 
Oped into a contest between Hubert Humphrey, Richard Nixon, 
mmeieGeorgje Wallace, it is useful to examine the probable Cov- 
det perception of their positions cn antimissile defenses. 
Vice President Humphrey opposed United States denloyment. 
Naxon had issued a carefully worced statement supporting 
deployment in September 1967 and had remained silent on thks 
specific issue while advocating increased United Stetes stra- 
Pegue LOrce strength in the ensuing months. On 25 September, 
Governor Wallace announced that he favored antimissile defense 

°8 

system deployment. In early September, Vice President Hum- 
phrey and Richard Nixon became involved in a minor disaqree- 


Inent when Nixon advocated postponement of Senate ratification 
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ef the Nucsheaxr Non-Proligeration TPmeaty until after the Nove 
emeer electionse On € October, The New York Times endorsed 
Vice President Eumphrey for the Presidency, large. 7 One 
basis of his apparent comeitment to arins control. On 24 
Merecrci, maxon made a stromg speech: attacking the acceptance 
Meet nategi ic parity with the Soviet Unicn. Faced with a hes- 
Peuemneaction to this position, he moved to a less centro- 
versiai statement that he favored “meaningful arms contrei 
agreements with our adcvers saries"?? on 26 October. Pees o- 
posing that the Soviet leadership sincerely Gesired to nega- 
tiate on strateqic arme limitetion, they would have ranked 
the Presidential candidates in a Humphrey-Nixon-wallace 
Omader. On the strencth of their ompsic statements, it would 
fewemneen “reasonapnle for the Soviets to have concluded tnat, 
compared to President Johnson's pesition, Vice President rum~ 


phnrey would have heen more wiliing to negotiate, with Nixon 


XAittle 


fer 


is 


ers 


a 


ang Wallace less so. In any event, it made 
Ene SOvietwlnwoneto conduct serious negotiations cn substan- 
tive issues with the Jonnson Administration. The interim 
period until a new President was to take office provided the 
Soviets with an oovortunity to attempt to divert attention 
Prom their actions in Czechoslovakia by picturing United 


States intransigence as threatening to cause a new arms race, 


ct 


Rithough a few such statements were made, they repeated pre- 


~ 


viously- used phrases and avoided polemical overtones, 
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¥ 6 statements which were Seaue0 im GOnmemoretion of 
Strategic Rocket Forces Day on 19 November, the relative Sov- 
jet silence on antimissiie derenses was moderated. in & vir- 
tual repetition of the pattern established the preceding 


@ 


C3 


im stress wavepdaced on the invulnezability of Soviet 


< 


Grlensive missiles. Marshal Krylov's statement set the tone: 
[fe great speed, the complete automatic control over the 
merane Of the missiles, and some cther properties cf the wea~ 


pens make thein practically invulnerable to existing systems 


: 100 , 
eof enemy missile defense.“ The anclusion of “some other 


preperties of the weapons" in this previously employed form~ 
MemaLOn probably was intendeca to infer a penetration aics 


Steaoriity. General Shevtsov assertea complete invulnerabii- 


OL : ; 
Liv. Pine oenredeantaGle An Gescvecskiy Poewiot FeLerred 


art 


to antimissile defenses: 


i COmmecC CIO Mme Tile Gani develoement of 
nuclear-rocket technology, the combat power 
of the weapons of air warfare has increased 
considerably. Therefore, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government manifest 
Cons taney ceomcern tor Thieranti-aircrase and 
ale Oocket. G@erense Of tne countrys, A main 
component cf our PVO forces is now tne anti-g 
Lecre. CiGees, Whach in Cooperation with 
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GS @f the @nti-sircrartt actense 
Peete rena the Seviet Skies CoM; 
Gee metawgos OfParr attack by an oqgresser. 
Cunrmamtcr—Mmireratt weckets cun with great 
accuracy destroy all types of modern flyi 
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apparatuses at ali altitudes and speeds,+%4 


The assertion of the impenetrability of Soviet aefenses was 

, a ® c ao ee 13 
the first since Marshal Chuikev's statement on 15 June 1967, 

buringq aA Sasit tomMoscow, @sermer Defense Seeretary Robert 
McNamara had a Kremlin interview with Premier Kosygin on 12 
November. United States Embassy spckesmen stated that the 
fpeveet Government had requestea the meeting. After he met 
with Premier Kosygin, McNamara insisted that “no messages had 


CA 


been passed" and haa “no comment" on whether antimissile de- 
ee _¥ She 104 4 4 “ 

rense systems had been discussea, One week iater, Senator 
Pepert Gore met with Premier Kosygin. He stated that he had 
tOoid Premier Kosygin that arms limitation negotiations would 


Pemorth2cu3G tO initiate until the"Soviet occupation of Czech- 


osiovakia was temnainated. 


“~ 


On is November, the Department of Defense announced tnat 
it was conaucting surveys in Montana and North Dakcta near 
, ; pi + 3 eee : 1082, 
two Minuteman bases for possiple antimissile Gefense sites. 


Mies action signazled to the Soviets that the United States 


was considering an expansion of the mission of the Sentinel 
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BK probable insight into the thinking of the Soviet mil~ 
itary with cespect to antimissile defense systems was pro- 
vided in December. An article by Lieutenant Cclonel V. Bon-: 
Merenkc pointed ouv that the “military-technical revolution" 
Moentinuea to offer possibtiities for attaining militery super- 
Merity. He biuntly asserted that “political orcanizations 
mmemcneir leaders” might “fail to use the emerging possibili-~ 


mreo™ Of this revolution. 1% 


whetner he was “usea” by more 
Senaor military leaders or by a faction in the Soviet civilian 
Meacership was uncertain, but the message was clear. Seen in 
Seem oeectciOn with ecitang of political speech coverage in Kras- 
haya Zvezca during the fail, it seems clear that the Gaominant 
Paction within the military oppesed strategic arms limitation 
discussions at this time but was apparently unable to convince 
the civilian leadership of the wiscom of theix course of action, 
The fact that they were allowed to behave as they did indicates 
that the consensus which opposed their recommendations was not 
particularly secure. 

With respect to Soviet force struccure and allocation of 
priorities for weapons systems, Colonel Bondarenko emphasized 


offensive missiles, which he stated were “urnstoppabple.“ No 
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mention wag made of Seviet antimissile defense capapil 
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Costs of antimissile defenses were regarded ag crucial: 


Tepe Ceolalnd qo preliminary calculations, 
the cost of a limited antiw-ballistic mis- 
sile system, the development of which has 
been initiated by the USA, well Censtz tute 
ae-5 Dillion aollars, and @® compiete anti- 
ballistic gmissile defense system wisi cost 
orc a0 oOliiigon sOltcy oe 


The cortexiz of this stacrement indicated that Colone) Rond- 


Peenko was referring to antkimissize deterse systems in gen- 
Peeeeenot specifically the United States syscem. However, 
mae cost figures quoted were trOse frequentiy assccaated 


Meer the Sentinel syStem in the Western press. 

Buranos the remainder of the Johnson Acministration, it 
was persistently rumored that President Johnson sougnt to 
snitiate strategic arms limitation talks before ieaving office 
Goa 20 January 1969. In early December, Defense Secretary 
Cilaitiord spoke of the readiness of the United Steves to con- 
duct negotiations. President-elect Nixon declined Adminis-~- 
tration overtures to become involved in these discussions, 
Beervezzang ©<o withhold judgment until he had officiaily 
assumed the Presidency. Laver in the month, he directed his 


newly established staft headed by i 


iD 


nmney Kisetieer tO initiave 


a comolete studv of United States defense capabilities ana 
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Porces,” Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil {Communist of the 
Armed Forces), 15 December 1968, p. 24. 
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requirements. This directive was interpreted as indicating 
that the new Administration would not be ready for serious 
Giscussions with the Soviet Union at ieest until the iate 
Meeong Of 1969, This view was supported at a 13 January news 
Poenrerence by Secretary of Defense-designate Melvin Laird 
when he stated that the Nixon Administration should be wary 
Memarms Limitetion discussions until it wes properly prepared 
98 


2 4 
gma the prospects for success were high.*~ 


A Soviet article whicn appeared in early January 1969 


2 


meecempted to discredit the officiaily unspoken United State 


femnage Of the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia with the 


(> 


cel initiating strategic arns limitation negotiations, 


ay in 
an allegation which nad been edited from the published ver- 
Sion cf Mazgurov's speech cf & November 1968. Opposition to 


world opinion was invcked at this time: 


There was a strong response in many countries 
c£ the world to the agreeinent reacnead by the 
USSR and the USA on starting bilateral talks 
shortiy for limiting and subsequently reduc- 
ing strategic nucleax deliverv vehicies. A 
Smarp polemic meveloped over the issue in 
Cero Gl ngeGlrecles. Imi luentinl American 
circles have been blocking the start of the 
Negetiations, using tne Czectioslovak events 
as aepretent, “ined On the grounds that such 
negcetiations would alarm America's allies. 
Tnose who favor negotiations argue, ter their 
part, that the creation of new weapons sys- 
tems would entail vast expenditures for the 
USA, something like $60,000-100,000 million 
OVEr a perzoa cl several years. They insist 
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While specific reference to artimissile defense systena was 
femoved from the formulation whicn began this statement, che 
cost argument reflectea earlier Soviet interpretations of 
American considerations. The dialectical interpretation of 
the United States domestic debate created the possibility 
Mera | LOYces Suitable fer the Soyiet Union to appeal to 
Memeo. sacrificing their “progressive approach” to the pro~ 


Spective Giscussions. 
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Another Soviet statement linked progress on stratedic 
mes Limitation negotiations to further developments in the 
Gisarmament field. On 20 January, L. M. Zamytin, head of 
the press department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
held a news conference. Ina general survey of the cverals 


disacmament acenda he also invoked world opinion: 


The General Assembly welcomec the agqree~ 
ment reached by the U.S.S.R. and tne U.S. 
Gevernments in 1958 to commence talks on 
PeemplOCAalmLimitation and supsequent 2e- 
Guction of strategic means of delivery of 
nuchear weapons, including defense systems. 
For its part, the Soviet Government deems 
TE Neeessary tO reiterate its readaness to 
begin a serious exchange of views on this 
HapOttant. issue. in sO doing, we proceed 
from the premise that the steps taken to 
Cusbe tne streteqic arms race would be ccn- 
sonant with the interests of svrengthening 
international peace and security, This 
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wre yore favorable conditions 
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nex oe onal ales ISIS questions in 
wo disarmament, t+ 


mss statement returned to the previous formulation on the 
acreement tc negotiate, which specifically included antimis- 
sile defense systems. its timing, which coincided with tne 
ineuvuguration of Pregidgent Nixon, was probably intended to 
Bi@@mene GCOVIet Union on recent Pecerd to cbunter any pds- 
Sible disarmament or arms control statements to be made in 
his address. The generally propagandistic tone of the stute- 
ment supported such ea contention. 

berense Secretary Cliffora's annual Defense Posture 
Beocement Was published on 15 January, five days before he 
Was replaced by Melivin Laira. Althougn he guickly pointed 
me wnat Soviet numericai strength nad grown in calendar 
yeer 1968, his overall assessment of the quality of Soviet 
strategic forces attempted to demonstrate thet newly devel- 
eyed Or depioyed Soviet systems were five to ten years behind 
Preir United States counterparts. For example, the SS~-1l and 
CS-L3 soiid-fueled intercontinehteal hailistic missiles were 
compared to Minuteman I which had initially been deplcyed in 
iS$2, the “Yankee” class nuclear-powered ballistic missile- 
launching submarine to the SSBN-598 ("“Georoe Washington") 


class deployed in 1960, and the Galosh antimissile defense 
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oh. Zamytin, “Concrete and Positive Progran,* Pravda, 
a2 ganuary 1969, p. 1. Also carried by Izvestia, 21 
anuary 1969, p. 1. and by Tass Internaticnal Service 
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system to the Nike-Zeus which nag peen abandoned in the early 


1960‘s oe He conciuded that the preper wespowmse wo this 


overall threat was cto maintein a credible assured destruc- 


tion capabilitys 


We remain convinced, hewever. that itnscfar 
as the Soviet threat is concerned, we shoule 
Conmeinue tO Givewtainrse prionity in the ailo- 
cetion of resources tortine primary ob jective 
On Ouse Strategic forces, nemely; *Assuread 
Destruction «—,y Until technolcsy*pecoresses 

to the point where an effective ABM defense 
agence ne SCv7Iec Unser becomes Leasrele, 
Gurstiiajoun hope Lor dimniting damace if 
MMereeGewar OCCUrS)IS that it@@an be stop- 
BegmcmOr~, GL all all-OuG attack On cumecities. 
We try to bring this about by providing our 
Forces with characteristics that will permit 
them to be used effectively in a limited and 
controlled retaliation as well as for ‘Assured 
Destruction,® thereby being prepared for any 
ype Orb Soviet actack,.+12 


With respect to Soviet intentions for antimissile de- 
fense, he asserted that the Galosh system around Moscow could 
be penetrated by existing United States offensive missiles. 
However, in the absence of a workabie agreement with the Sov 
iet Union on the limitation of antimissile defense systems, 
Peeretcary Cliffordseeointed out that the United States would 
have to continve to plan its strategic offensive forces “on 


the assumption that they will have deployec some sort of an 
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and Fiscal Year 1970 pDefens e Budget, pepartment or 
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Mie Svstem around “heir cities by the mid-i970‘s, 


ares 
statement reflected a sicwer estimate of the pace cf Soviet 
Bemeoymencs. CGne year eariier, former Detense Secretary 

McNamara had stated that such planning was te be based upon 


the assumption that Soviet city defenses would be in place 


114 


Meee cne carly 19/O's,.” Sa@eaeotany Cig ALOrd repeated Sec- 


morary McNamara’s contention that the proper response to 
maeeeece SGovlet antimPesive Cefenses inveted UniteG@ States 


Orfensive forces: 


In addition to the actions already taken, 

we have a number of other available options. 
We can increase £rom 40 to 60 per cent the 
propertionwer benibers reswemon 35 tinace 
Mami somone Sop oncd nc prese. to sent ine. 
Syacem te anecinae tre defense of Our Minute 
man sites; accelerate the deployment of 
Minuteman YII; load the Poseidon with more 
warheads tnan presently planned (or add pen- 
etration ids): and construct new baliistic 
Miscr ve Submarines. Jf the emerging threat 
Fequires, we Cdn aecelerete Gevelopment of 

&® new, larger land-based or sea-based missile 
a.new manned bomber (AMS&), or all three.*+? 


Pd 


feo 


Pe MnAScen@u tC ada triat these stess were not urgently recuired 
and coul@d be taken as the threat emerged, keeping in mind the 
various leadtimes involves. 

in eadaeeren to the enti-China rationale previcusly estap- 


lisned foc the Sentinel antimissile defense system, Secretary 
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113. Clifford, 1970-74 Defense Program, p. 44. 
114. See ahove, pv. 161. 
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[et rora provided a partial endorsement of the “huiidang: 


biock* rationale and defense aqainst accidental attacks 


Tne Sentinel system would aiso have othex 

advantages, It would serve as &@ founcation 
to which we could aca defense Cor our Min- 
uteman and bomber forces if that later hbe~ 


+ 


comes desirabie. Or, if technology pro- 
gqresses tc a point where the depioyment of 
an ABM defense against the Soviet Union 

Beeecmes feasible, it could serve as @ ba 


se 
bem scolar Ger Ore Gxrensi ve Sysuem:  Firially, 
PE scowrd protect CUrY poOnulaticn against the 


improbable, but possibie, accidental Decweaies 1 
Cue, feowetcoMs By any Cne of "Che nucleat 
powers ® 


feerie GUuLitned these possibilities, he stated that a defense 


against Soviet attack was “not presently attainable pre- 


Pemeesing that the Soviet Union was determined to det 


Umeced States through an assured destruction canability of 
its own, he desetribedad probable Soviet respons to an exten- 


Sive United States antimissile defense Genloyment hy increas 


pag Une ©frectivenescs of their offensive forces: 


They could do so by installing MIRVs and 
Beveureeron alas 2AyUneir CUrZenuLy GroO- 
jected missile forces, deploying a new, 
larger payload mobile ICBM, denloying 
more SLBMs, etc. In that event, we would 
still find ourselves in a positicn where 
auoovueteattack Could inflict undeceptarie 
damage on our oonulation and cities, even 
ateer we have Spon many Sililicns cot dollar 
for ABM defense. 
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Tne logical ‘conclusion he drew from such an analysis was tnat 


Sate 


antimissiie defense Geployment would simply fuel the arms 
race, with great costs and no commensurate gain in security 
fen either side 

rhe bropesea budgetary allocation for the Sentinel sys- 
meme was $1,733 pillion, an increase of $826.0 miliion froin 
Pepeocetions for Fiscal Year 19¢9. Funcs requested for anti- 


missile deferise-associated research anc development not re- 


}5. 


lated to the Sentinel system totalled $175.0 miliion, a reduc- 
Seem Of $95.0 million from the budget reguest cf the previcus 
fear. ° 

From the Soviet perspective, Secretary Clifford's state- 
Mer. lacked the aimest missionary zeal with which former 
Secretery McNamara had opposed antimissile defense systems. 
tne approach was more pragmatic and more directly keyed to 
Peet actions in hoth offensive and defensive strategic wea- 
pons systems. A slight movement toward further United States 
me~macsile cefense deployments to defend Minuteman bases was 
perceptible. Although made by a “lame Guck" whose successor 
mameatready been appointed, it represented the consensus of 
Opinion of the Department of Defense bureaucracy which would 
essentially remain under the new Nixcn Administration. From 


past statements made by President-elect Nixon and Secretary 


of Nefense-designate Laird, it would have been logical for 
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the Soviets to expect that the Nixon Administration would 
move farther from former Secretary Mciamara’s position. 

Such & perception wae supported by Representative Laird 
in his remarks at Senate nearings on the confirmation of his 


Bepusntmenrt ag Secretary of Defens 


© 


on 1S January. He sup- 
Somered antimissile derense system depicyment, conversion oL 


Pin 


polayvis submarines to launch the multipie warhead Poseidon 
Meesiie, development of a new strategic bonber tc repla 
Miems=o2, ana research ana deveiopment of an iinproved inter- 
continental ballistic missile to replace tinuteman. As a 
memerat starement, he tendec ta favor lending increascd 
fement tO tne Opinions ana recommendations of tne Joint 
merece s Of Starf. Finally, it was ie Ooinion tnat discus- 
mieme Witn tne Soyv¥et Union on strategic arms limitation 
would not conuwence until the summer or fall of 1969 at the 
earliest.?19 
On 2/7 Jantary, PEesicent Hixon neida his first press €on- 
merence Since assuming the Presidency, Two important state- 
ments with regard to arms iimitations werc made, sithoudh 
antimissile defense systems were not specifically mentioned. 


He began py admitting that clear-cut military superiority in 


af 


x 


strategic arms by one superpower would severely destabil 
Pye earms Stace, Ratner tnan “nawrity™ or “superiority,” he 
favored the concept of “sufficiency” to provide security 


without creating undue pressures which miqht stimulate an 
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Beme mace. After stating that he favored strategic erms 
Meacion talks with the Soviet Union, the President pointea 
Me that the context of the taiks was as important as when 


tney would becin. The context ne sought was one which Linked 


ta 


progress on strategic arms limitation to progress in rezsolv- 


“ 
i 
- 
=e 


mc major political di 


What Y went t2 90 ais to see to it tnat we 
meavewotitateq,Cearmms talks in a way onc at 


~~, 


a tine that will promote, if possibile, 

progress on outstanding politicai proolens 

at the same time, for enainpie, on the 

problems of the Middle —o Gar Oune i Ole 

Secredmamwyourtcaa In woich the United 

Starces and the Goviet Union acting to-— 

cether can serve the cause of peace,170 
mhe Statement. provided the first direct evidence that the 
Memecea States was applying the concept of Jinkage to the 
proposed negotiations on strategic urms limitation. 

Secretary Laird held his first press conference on 30 

January. He stated that he favored arms limitation talks, 
but guickiy added that to commence the negotiations without 
BemrrnuwiG to ceploy antimissile defenses would “tie one 


7} 
hand behind our back, +74 


When questioned about Pr arene 
Maxen‘s use of the term “sufficiency,” he asserted that, 
Merie he favored strategic superiority, he was wiliing to 


Cail it “sufficiency.” If the President had intended to sig- 


mala slight change of attitude with the notion of sufficiency, 
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Secretary Laird'’s remarks would have negated its value 
Breeatea further uncertainty. 
Soviet response to these two news conferences initially 


etressea the favorable attitudes of President Nixon and Sece 


. ; ae? 
retary Laird to negotiations on strategic erns Limitation. 


Commentary following President Nixon's remarks applauded his 


movement to the concept or sufficiency: 


As for Scoviet~-American relations, here the 
President's statements in which he expressed 
Ene UU. GS. Gesire to noid negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on limiting the strateqic 
arms race are being pointed out. In this 
connection, observers stress the fundamental 
change in Richard Nixon's phraseology. Dur- 
jing his election campaign he spoke about the 
Wiacea States having to aim tor military 
SupewTiOrity over the Soviet Union anda to 
talk with the Soviet Union from a position 
of strenoth. Now Ricnard Nixon rentioned 
neatner thie position Of Strength nor mili- 
EaArveshmperiority., He statea thet: instead 

of military preparations one should now 

Sniy tale cDOut Gun 1CLenc military power 
This, some observers believe, also mani- 
fests a more realistic appxroach to foreian 
policy questions. 


mne use of the phrase “some observers, believe" indicated that 
Final judgment on this concept was being withheld and that 


Speticiat Soviet Cpindon mas split. The linkaye aspect of the 


President's statement was not referred to. Linkage was 
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122. Tass International Service in English, 2000 GMT, 27 
January 1969 and “Wass International s SEyrce in Russians, 
2003 GMY, 30 January 1969, 


123, Tass Domestic Service in Russian, 1630 GMT, 28 January 
1969, ; 
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mentioned in a Fravda articie which appeared on 2 February. 
jowevyer, the buik of this article was devoted to examining 
the concept of ufficiency.” Secretary Laird was reported 


Memos adahnerino to a dectrine of nuclear superiority. The 


t 


Maeercainty cver what President Mixon meant by “sufficiency” 
and the necessity for early progress on strategic arms limi-~ 


tation were stressed: 


Commnentators in foreign newspapers are try« 
ing to comprehend what actually determines 
enemoreseic 'nucicar policy’ of tne U.S-A. ~ 
OPeceGa wimg fOr *stuperiority® ocr a recogni- 
ElO@ Glew ticiency” inmenuclear weapons. 
However, some of them emphasize above al] 
the senselessness of the nuclear arms race 
eicmche Necessity 2Oor new Ertorts in vite 
field of disarmament. Truly time does not 
Vou eM tne =precseme comolex anternational 
atmosphere, serious measures are needed to 
curb the arms race and lessen the nuclear 
threat. The reaching of an agreement in 
this field is not an easy task, but life 
has shown it to be a realistic task, one 
fa which alt pecples have a vital iferest. 
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On © February, veecretary of Derense Laird announced that 
Oeployment ©f the Sentinel antimissile cefense system would 
be suspsnded during a Defense Depurtment review of stratecic 

ees 
merces which was expected to last about one month.” ~ At a 
press cconference on the same day, President Nixon refuted 


tne strictiy anti-thine rationale for the Sentinel system 


which had been tne system's former primary mission: 








124, Viktor Mayevsky, "Net an Ensy Tasit. but a Realistic 
One,” Pravda, 24 Pebruary 1969, p. 5, 
25. The Washington pee, 2 veDpuven, 1969, p. Al. 
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Pee Geenot by ChesasSumatior theavethe An! 
So oecameeme Creu cencine! system as has been 
described, was simply for the purpose of 
protecting Gurselves against an attack From 
Ceommuormeserchine. Tras systeme= as the systere 
chat the Soviet Union has already Ceployed - 
ao@e VO our ewerall cefeusce capability.+2° 
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Meehangton rumors in the month of February seemed to inc 


a 


Movenent toward employment of antimissile defense to protect 


offensive missile bases from pre~emptive attack. On i090 Feb- 


emery, Secretary Laird announced that construction work on 
Soviet antimissiie derense sites around Moscow was being 
resumec. tle surmised that the one year ecuspension of this 


Semetruction nad been done to upgrade the supporting radar 


tJ 


= ory - a h 
mastall ations.+*’ Tne number of launchers at. tnese sites 
has remainea constant at $4 Erom miag-1968 to mid-1971,. 
Mecestamony before the Senate foreign Relations Committee 


Semracicication of the Nuclear Mon-proliferation Treaty cn 


20 February, Secretary Laird repeated his previous stand that 


he didi not favor suspension of United States antimissile 


fense system deployment pending the outcome or opening of 
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negotiations with the Soviet Union. He starea that united 
Gtates Gefenses were needed to counter the Soviet offensive 
Massile buildup and that the Soviets were testing a “sophis~ 
mrcated, new antimissile,*?* This new weapon was said toa 
have a loiter capability, much like Spartan, to allow for 
Meeetronal radar tracking of incoming reentry vehicles after 
antimissile launch. However, he concluded that complete 
defense against a Soviet attack would not be effective anda 
therefore he opposed it. Clearly, Secretary Laird felt that 
Seren ssite deiiense could serve to extract an “entry price®* 
meenean attack by Gither of the superpowers ag&@inst the 
other. 

Miemcencepteot: Linkage Was Ope@liiy attacked by both sides 
Mmoeerenbruery. The Soviet press disparagingly weferred to it 
Meamanmeans CG pressure the Sovret Union “with the aim of 
Metaining concessions in the selutions of certain interna- 


tionel oroblems, "230 


Borme:r Secretary of Defense Clark Ciitf-= 
aoe arguea that the technological pace of weapons develop- 
ments made it mandatory to commence strategic arms iimitation 
taiks as soon as posemC. This Sssertion contradicted 
his strong advocacy of linkace which had appeared a month 


@arlier in the Fiscal Year 1970 Defense Fosture Statement 
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where he had stated; 


THemSGovlLeCtmNCUrs.or into Cadchoentovakia 
made the opening of talks om this matter 
bbeeevOoceetemtase year. jt FS Cur hope 
peecmene Soviet leaders will x 
an AtmVSsemer2 2F.entCh celkcs Can becin, +54 


Soviet sacatements commemorating the Slst Anniversary of 


me Soviet Armed Forces genezally stressed disciniine rather 


than military hardware or capabi li tiem, ++ AdGresses by 


shales Grecnko, Yakuboygsky, and Zakharov Failed to even 


mo wnewAir Defense Forces. Marshal batitsky's article seemed 


tc stress antiaircraft defense; 


The Party and Government. have entrusted the 
Pum DeLenSe POrCeeewitn tre Cebense oF the 
Eee r lana Ss air feeantiers, having created 
eee Nececoary COonciticus for ELulfitciing this 
me cUOUPEoLe Cosi. Imre st PeLense porces 
are equipped with complex and hiqhly effi- 
eiernt combat technology: powerful, antiadr- 
Crart missile complexes of yarious systems, 
Supersonic Ligahter—-interceptors, nd modern 
radar stations.,+24 


Ko reference was made to defense against ballistic mis 


Peerser article, accompanied by a photocraph cf Air Defense 
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i33. For example, see Marshal N. I. Krylov; “Cne Man Com- 


mand Muse Be Strengthened in Every Fossib 
Krasnaya Zvezda (Red stan), 20 February 1 
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@ppeared in Izvestia on 19 February.” ne readiness of 
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MEEMee ons Of the unit pacturec was stressed, not its mis- 
Boe capabilities. 
pyeeacly Merch, 22 was clear that Senate opposition to 


United States antiminsile @efense system depioyment was qraw- 


~ 
Q 
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$tion ieaders in tne Senate announced that they 
eat they had 53 votes against deployment of the Sentine 
system, but aéGmitted that 5 of those probable votes were 
LETS : etiam: ; 

WAVELTING. Although the opnosition in some ways was tied 
fee rscan disiitusionment with the war in Vietnam and te 
megeneral dissatisfaction with military solutions to what 
were considered to be primarily politicel problems, much of 


“a or 


it was based on the projected costs of antimissiie defense 
myerccits ond the perceived minimal effectiveness of the then- 
available systems when deployed. Come influential and hidhly 
respectec Senators argued thet once deployment was begun, the 
fomestic and bureaucratic pres@gures to adxpand the thin syse- 
vent would prove irresistibie, Senator Stuart Symington, a 
Goumer Secretary of the Atr Force, estimated that the totel 
137 
costs Of an anti-Soviet system could amount to $400 billion. 


Pee oLenieierewOontanog out the Nuclear Non-Proiiferation 


Treaty, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee urged President 
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Nixon to delay antimissile defense deployment. Influential 
Pertoricl opinion also Strongly urdea tire’ Presigent to con 
pranue cne deployment piereneiene 2° 
On 6G March, Gerard C, Smith, newly appointed Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA), apreared 
before the Disarmament Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
meeat1ons Committtec. He assextec that en Achinistration 
agecision to continue antimissitle defense deployment would 
not adversely affect possibilities for strateqic arms limita- 
mon negotiations with the Soviet Union, citing Soviet seac- 
meemeco the initial Sentinel deployment decision in Septem- 
mer 196/. He stated that he tended to favor defense of 
offensive missilé pases as an antimissiie derense mission 
least likely to result in an unfavorable Soviet response to 


United States deployment.?°% 


In Oothey testimony before the 
Subcommittee, scientists Daniel Fink, Hans Bethe, ana Jack 
Ruina testified that, in their opinion, there was no military 
danger to the United States involved in delaying ceployment 
= an antimissile defense system. 

Ae a press contezsence on 4, March which followed a Euro- 


mean trip, Presigent Nixon announced that a cGecision on anti- 


missile defense would ce made in the inmediate future: 
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138. For example, see James Reston, "ABM, Administration's 
paces. Migtake,” The New york Times, 12 March 1969, p. 
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York Times, 11 March 1969, p. 46; and ‘times editorials 
OP eect noeloweerch 1969, p. 36. 
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The ABM was not discussed in any detail 
in my conversations ahbroaa. As far as 
the Gecision is concerned, there wiil be 
Apt ectncdeGi @ne Natrona, securicy Coun-— 
Geil tomorrow hich wili be entirely de- 
voted to an assessment of that systen, 
Phen curing the balatiee Of the weer I 
shall make a ee sees, Seuss Spy Gs 
own involving tne Defense 9eparkment and 
ether exoerts whose cpinions = value. J 
Will make and announce 3 cGecision at che 
first of next week.)-49 


Memcontinued to adhere tc tne concent of sinkage py stating 
Mmact bilateral discussions with the Soviet Union on the Mid- 
dle East shoulda come hefore negotiations on strategic arms 
Limitation. 

The early months of 1969 marked the high point of overt 
linkage policy by the United States, a policy which had heen 


erOppea by the Soviet Unicon in mid-1968. 


In summary, the Sentinel neriod produced several trends. 


© 


fliciai statements and strategic force deployments cn hoth 


ides revealed a faith in the strategy of "mutval assured 


+3 


mescueection” to avoid nuclear war, In addition to the deploy- 
ment of antimissile defense sevstems, each was conducting 
Preensive research and development programs in an attempt to 
insure that a technclogical breakthrcugh by the other side 
wOuid not result in their increased vulnerability. Concern 
miamtcne Unsved States head shifttea from response to Soviet anti- 
missile defense Geployment to growing anxiety over numerica] 


increases in Soviet offensive miss 
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Merces Gtates antimissiie defense deployment to counter ches 
Ancreases were gaining strength. Gcvert Soviet alaloque was 


remarkably silent 


provided by the growing 


a 


Between the “military-industrial complex" and the “Libera 
estanlishment” and increasing anti-military end anti-arms 


face sentiment. Tnis unusual reticence may have reflected 4 


deep split which had evolved into a fraqile consensus 


fre Soviet leadersnip, a conviction that that forces in the 
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Piated States would Op antimissiile defense Genloyment and 


[eee SOviet inecddling could prove counterproductive, uncer- 


tion thet woeovold be takes Te” NIXON 


Within 


Permty over tne direc 
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March to November 1369 


President Nixon announced his decisien to proceed with 


limited antimissile defense system Geployment on 314 March at 


_ 


& press conference. Tne basic mission of the early phases of 
this system, which he referres to as “Satfequard,” was revised 
Bemseek protection of United States strategic retaliatory 
forces from @ possibie Soviet counterforce strike. The 


stated missions of this system were: 


1, Protection of our land-based retaliatory 
Peopeea GCainse & Glrect atteck by the Sov= 
iet Unicn; 


2, Dbefense of the American peoole against 
the kind of nuclear attack which Commnu~ 
Mio ween Gcotikely to be able to mount. 
within the decade; 


5. Protection against the possibility of 
accicentai attacks from any source. 


In presenting this revised program, he stressed its aefensive 


Mmeocie@m And, in Gn obvious signal of limited restraint to the 


* 
° 


Pevweret UNgZOn, the phased nature of the planned denicyment 


a 


seeecne Sarety OF Our country requires that 
Me meceed Newswith the developinent and con- 
struction of the new system in a carefully 
phased pregram; this progsam will he review- 
ed annualiy from the point of view of (a) 
technical developments, (bj) the threat, 2nd 
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L. “Statement by President Richard mM. Nixon,” White 
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Press Release of 14 March 1969, reprinted in the Depare- 
Ween State suiletin, 31 March 1969, p. 272. 
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Ce one areiiemetic Centext, imcluding a: 
talks Ch arms limitation. 

Tre modified systen has heen gesigqned so 
that its defensive intent is unmistakabla, 
it wili be implemented not according to 
some fFixea, theoretical timetable but aw 
amanner clearly reiatea@ to our periodic 
analysis of the threat. 


Ho 


4) 


,0rtrayeda the voreviously apnroved Sentinel deployment, 
which provided thin area defense of cities, as possibly lead- 
migea potentiel edversary to conclude that the United States 
sought to undermine mutual assured destruction by attempting 
to create a thick nationwide defense against bailistic missile 
attack: 

The Sentinel system approved by the previous 

Administration provided more capabilities 

PommenenCeLonsce Of Ci Tr1es than the proqran 

fi am recemmending, but it did not provide 

BxOrecetaOnecgelist Some Enreats tO our 

retaliatory forces which have deveioped 

Subsequently. Aiso, the Sentinei system 

Meemene "eG1saGvantage tnat  Percould bewmis- 

Mite hee teomg@ie cone tir St step coward the 

construction cof a heavy system,°? 
Although President Nixon did not openly refer to the scenario 
Frequently analyzed by United States strategists which sestu- 
lated destruction of residual retaliatory forces after uw Sov- 


jet counterforce strike as a possible mission for Soviet 


aontimissile cefense forces, the above statement implied his 
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4, “Statement by President Nixon," Department of state 
Blzesecr2, 31 March 1969, p. 273. 
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conviction that United States defenses esnould not tend cre~ 
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eee 


meee o such scenarics if empleyeo by their Goviet couprter- 
Mes. if a similar analysis had developed among Soviet 


ee 


ects mee haGenotmeecn retlbegeed in open lizerature 


: 4. Re ; —— ee 
tnat time. Presicgent Nixon aliucged to this fact when he 


stateds 


fev. tne Serre UNaon SOCOGmLACS VELy 
Clearly the difference between a defensive 
posture and an offensive posture. 


fMVvcUuiwareo OClNt tits Out - Gir antercstang 
Shing about Soviet militany and diplomatic 
historv: They have always thought in defen~ 
sive terms, and if you read not only their 
Be etreal Leaders wut their military leaders 
the emphasis is on defense.? 


In anotner apparent siynal to the Soviet Union, the 


President concluded that defense of the Uriced Stetes cities 


A 


was not feasible with present technology. His statement 


merrecteda the “gut" issue of governuental responsibility to 


to 


Preoeect its citizens: 


en L peesee eee: rt et 0 oe Weeern gy i ee. 
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33 


Although every instinct motivates me to 
provide the American peopie with conpiete 
Provecti Onaga Motedema jor muctear artaci, 
Se 2epnOt mow Within Our pcwer to ca so. 
The heaviest defense system we considered, 
one designed to protect our major cities, 
Still couidg not prevent a catastrophic 
jevel of U. S. fatalities from a delihbera 
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Subsequent Statements by Soviet military writers in the 


at 
late summer of 1969 addressed such a scenario. See below, 
pp. 279-282. 
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"President Nixon's News Conference of March 14,“ 
PeeieOuloedoesbuliecing Si March NO6o, ps. 278. 
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ail-out soviet attack. 


Mreecastion to this statement’s antention to discredit domes~< 
mee spokesmen who advocated a “thick" city defense system, 

it also attempted “0 weaken possible Soviet Ae ce5 SHORES On 
Sgemreastpi lity of credible city defenses against a sophis~ 
Trcatea superpower attacker. However, in response to a ques~ 
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mom cencerning the wiliingness of t 


wad 


jm Unive Staves to 
abandon ali antimissile @efenses through mutual limitations 


Wath the Soviet Union, he pointed out that both superpowers 
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might want to maintain some iimited defenses agai 
sible Chinese attacks 

I would imagine that the Soviet Union would 

be just as reluctant as we would be to leave 

their ecuntry naked aqainst a potential Cni-- 

Necesecnmumast: threet. co tne abardoning of 

the entire systen, particularly as long as 

Che Chigsese chre@at iS@kncimege i think neither 

country would lock upon with much favor. ’ 
im support of this contention, he pointed out that the Soviet 
antimissile defense-associated redara, which previously had 
Mreorren.ed Only against possible United States attack, 
had recently acquired a Ccegree of additional anti-Cchinese 
Orientation. Three explanations for this statement are pos- 


sible. Pirst, President Nixon may have been attempting to 
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Ge “Statement by President Nixon," Department of State 
puewewon, 22 March 1969, ~p. 273. 





7. “President Nixon's Mews Conference, ™ Departwent of State 
Dupetin, 31 March 1969, pp. 279. 





Mee) United States unwillingness to accept a “zero ABM" 
Peeeuke at any subsequent strateyic arms limitation negotia- 
t30ns. Second, he may have been attempting to strengthen 
the Ge OE his commitment to antimissile defense to allow 


them to be a more effective hargéining point for the estab~ 


Mrepment ct lower offensive missiie force cellings in the 


Meecbective negotiations. Finally, bv alluaing that tne 
United States might accept a relatively small number of anti-~ 


missile defense launchers in such negctiations, he may have 
been attempting to guiet some possible concern among elements 
of the Soviet military that the United States would take an 
“ali or nothing" positicn on antimissile defense. Taking 
this possible rationale a step farther, this statement could 
Rave been interpreted by the Soviets as 4 tacit indication 
Muacetne United States would not initiailty seek arms reduc- 


eon through megotiations. Such an interpretation would be 
substantiated by President Nixon's statement that prelimi- 
nary arms limitation talks had only involved “freezing where 
we are." 

Impiicit in the President's decision to begin the Safe- 
guard system deployment with defens2 of Minuteman sites was 
a basic commitisent to continuc to base United States stratesy 
On the maintenance of @n assured destruction capability. Hav- 
ing convinced himself that city defenses would not save lives 
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Pee este tL finan Ss News Conterencs,” Department of State 
Bepeeetiln, siemarch 2969, p. 279. 
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an tne face of a detetmined Soviet attack, he cencluded that 
the only way to save lives was to vrevent war from breaking 
Gut by deterring the Soviet Union from attacking. He araued 
eet rece nt Soviet advancements in offensive strategic wea- 
pons systems had made it necessary to begin deployment pro- 
curement and site selection for antimissile defenses limmed- 
maeery, He mated that four major developments in Soviet 

Meracegic temeces had taken place Since the imitial Sentinel 


deployment decision in 1967; 


1. The Soviets have already deplicyed an ABM 
system which protects te some degree a 
Widewerce centered around Moscow. Wwe 
Wiii not nave a comparable capability 
for aver four years. We believe the 
Sevieck Uiien 1S COntanuing thea, ABM 
d evelopment, directed toward either 
amproving this initial svstem or, more 
likely, making subscantialiy better 
second-generation ABM compnents. 


2. The Soviet Union is continuing the de-~ 
pileyment of very large misslies with 
warheads capable of destroying ovr har- 
dened Minuteman forces. 


MeeeSOvyict Ungon has aiso been substan~ 
tialiy imemedising tnewei2e of their sub- 
waepne—Taunched ballistic missile force. 
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4. The Soviets appear to we MGs BONS 
LOX 1 nuclear weapons system. 


Paced with this threat which he typified as growing, Presi- 
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dent Nixon discussed possible United States responses 
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Sing their relationship to Soviet forces and perceptions. 
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Poe ee oan Nixon's Neve Conterence,” Department of State 
Pemerectin, olerarchn 1969, p. 274. 
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These responses inciudeda: 


Parse, Ge could tnerease the number of sea- 
ana Land-based ae and bombers. JT have 
ae out this course because it vorovides 


only marginel improvement of cur deterrent, 

enc it could b® misinterpreted by the Sov- 
lets as an attempt to threaten their deter- 

rent. It wovid therefore stimulate an arms 

race. 


A second optr.on is to harden further ovr 
betbistic mussile forces by putting them 
in wore strongly reinforced underground 
Silos. But our studies show that harden-~ 
Page oy losely Ys onot adequate protection 
against: fores seeable advances in the accur- 
acy of Soviet offensive forces. 


The third option was to begin a measured 
Seal Gc MO vO. aah active defense of our 
Wecallactory™ forces, 
ioesetecting the third option, he sought to provide “local 
defense of selected Minuteman sites and an area detense 


designed tc protect our bomber bases and command and contrel 


O 


c 


authorities.” No local defenses were to be provided 
Cities py this system, ancther major aifference between Safe- 
guard and Sentinej. Later phases of the deployment were to 
provide a thin anti-~Chinese area defense with additional 
Capability against accidental attacks. Despite President 
Nixon's professed concern for Soviet misinterpretation of 

the deployment of area defenses in the former Sentinel pro- 
gram, seen from the Soviet perspective at this time, the end 


result of the full Safeguard deployment would have been to 
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approwimate the area defense capability of the Sentinel 
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system with the 


heavier point defenses in the 
mteinzty of the Minuteman bases in Montana, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, anc Missouri. Wnwedditwen to secpemdimg to what 
the Wixon Administration considered to be the most urgent 
frzeat, the phased nature of the deployment and the provi- 
Sion for an annual review based partially on threat dGevei- 
Opments provided some incentive for the Soviet Union to s¢6} 
an agreement on limitation of entimissile defense systems at 
Pee rly point in the dephoyment, if in fact they sought 
Such an agreement. 

To reinforce what became Known as the “bargaining chip" 
aspect of the phased deploymant plan, the President clcesed 
his prepared statement with a discussion of his perception 
of how the Safeguard system deployment related to possible 


erms control initiatives: 


Since our deployment is to be closely re- 
lated to the threat, it 1s subject to mod~ 
sfication as the threat changes, either 
CWrOue  teqermacions or through unilateral 
actions by the Soviet Union or Communist 
China. 


Tne prograrn is not provocat . The Soviet 
retaliatory capacity is oe ati necced ie our 
Gecustounm Ther capability 

attack aqainst cur stratecic fo 
semuced. Ge OMier words, our 
vides an incentive for a ae 
weapons policy and for the avoidance ef spi- 
rating U.S. dnd Sewiet stwategic arms budgets. 


J have taken cognizance of the view that 

be eginning Serotec cm crm .S. ballistic 
MlsSlie defense would complicate an aygree~ 
Ment On stratveqic arms with the Soviet Unacn. 





I deo not believe that the evid 
recent past bears out this con 
Soviet interest in strategic ta 
Geterred by the decision of the vreviious 
Administration to deniey the Sentinel ABM 
evstem ~ in fact, 1t was formaily announ- 
ced Sheoxtly afterward. J helieve that the 
modifications we have made in our previous 
program wili give the Soviet Union even 
less reason to view cur defensive effort 
aS an obstacle to talks. Moreover, I wisn 
to emphasize that in any arms limitation 
talks with the Soviet Union, the United 
States will be fully pcre spared to discuss 
Lim bat.ons On defensive as g@weli as citen~ 
Sive weapons systems ,+4 
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Although President Nixon's remarks indi Sec. Ve 


fr 
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interest in strategic arms limitation negotiations, tne 
tenor of his statement was such that negotiations vere not 
overwhelmingly seen as beneficiai by themseives. ‘their 
relationship to United States threat perceptions wes tne 
lgmmecactor. A subtie draft of Univec States primery inter- 
est from antimissile defenses to strategic offensive systens 
Peseaiscernable. In his reference to apparent Sovieltt wili- 
ingness to move toward negotiations after tne 24 June 1908 
Senate vcte on deployment of the Sentinel autimissile defense 
eystem, the President was careful not to indicate that he 
considered that further deployment decisions would force the 
Soviet Union into greater wiljineness to enter into negotia- 
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might be expected t 
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tions. Such an asser 
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sirengthen 


the arguments of elements of the Soviet bureaucracy who may 
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mave considered the proposed negetiations te be a form of 


Pe@eceulaticonism.” Furthermore, he @€)d not refer to the 


meaty developing United States multiple indesvendently- 


a) 


iF 
targeted reentry vehicle (Mi RV) capabilitv as a counter to 


Rey 7s. Orrensive force increases, 
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In aidjtion to the statements quoted above which were 
directed to both the domestic and Soviet audiences, Presi- 
dent Nixon’s announcement included several asserticns which 
were primarily intended to defuse domestic opposition to 


anmtimissile defense deployment. The psychological import- 


Hy 


alice O 
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the attempt to bring the proposed Safequard system 
into line with the familiar and generally comfortable deter- 
rence strategy cather than breaking new strategic ground was 
Significant. His emphasis tnat “this deployment will net 
reguire us to place missile and radar sites close to our 
cities" was intended to quiet those critics who had opposed 
deployment since they feared the accidental detonation of a 
defensive warhead or that defensive sites would be a primary 
target of attacking missiles. He also pointed out that the 
short-term costs of the system would be less than the vro- 
posed Sentinel. costs for the same year. Since the majority 
of those critics whe opposed the deployment on cost grounds 
tended to focus tneir attention cn projections of overall 
System costs, this short-term reduction argument may have 
been counterproductive since it leant itself to charges of 


CUpRTELcy . 


The curious Soviet slience cn the antimissile defense 
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was abruptly broken less 


than one day before President Nixon's announcement of the 


‘ai 


ap 
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ward program. The period of sitence may have reziected 
Mayeernal indecisicn and debate over several factors. First, 
an uncertainty over what basic changes in United States 
foreign and defense policy would be msde by the Nixon Admin- 
Meret 2on and what theixs implications for perceived Scvyiet 


a 


Mmeerests would be. Second, what the pessible effects of 
overt Soviet statements on the issues would be and how thev 
Sete 2ntluence the cutconme of the Umited States debate. 
Mmemiioredictability ef United States internal political 
Meme viOr which characterized this peried may have deterred 
the Soviets from attempting to inf 


me Vee Diath ena te. How 


ofthe civial- 
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ever, the apparently widespread public distru 


jan and militaxry leadership within the Denartment of Defense 
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which had grown out of the Vietnan War must have seemed ta 
Meer a tempting notential. Finally, 31: the Soviets vere 
_Sincere in seeking arms limitation negotiations at this 

time, their posture on antimissile defense nad te be adjusted 


to promote that objective. Each of these pursibte factots 
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could have strengthenedc the arguments for adenting a "go 
Slow" poiacy. 

In breaking the silence of early 1969, two important 
PeeeweteG ee veaiecd ay 1 zvestia ann Pravda “and several bread- 


ast commentaries on tne Sentinel system were imade, The 


Pewee article byepolitical commentator V. Matveyeyv estab- 








lished the general point of view which was to be repeated 
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mot an attwex on enti-~ 


Missile defense systems themseives. No reference to any 


~ 


interaction between lintted states defensive systems and 
Soviet offensive force postures wos made. Matveyev did not 
mention the then-current Nixon Administration review of 


antimissile defense depioyment questions, but he outlined 


the basis for a “new, Gistinctive movement” which was grow 


Maeein the United States in opposition to the Sentinel sys- 


foe «6olr an atrempt to demonstrate the growiny strength of 


bead 25d 


this movement, he cited opposition by former Secretaries 


of Defense McNamara and Clifford: 


She demarcation between soher-minded an@ 
adventurous figures among the American 
biq pourgecisie 1s hecoming more evident. 
PpemcrarstOrmation Of two figures = i. 
pewaiceasdmeana C. Cilittord - whoesheld the 
POSunOLsoGeretany Of Defonise - is char- 
acteristic, Having left the Pentagon, 
they now advocate the earliest possible 
beginning of Te on disarmament 
Witipecme US ol. 


He characterized this group as an "antiwar" movement, but 
Seetacrcaiiy pointed Oue that at was not “directly connectec® 
to the anti-Vietnam War protests. While his approval of the 
activities of this new movement was obvious, Matveyey stop- 
ped short of describing it as “progressive. its composi- 


tion was seen to represent “diverse strata" of the populae~ 


meron, £LOCUsing its Opposition on the Senate, where 47 
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Senators were reported to cppose Sentinel. Only 24 Sene- 


Bees Were Sala to sunport tne system. The oppcsition was 
seen to he based on system cost, the probable obsclescense 


Of the system when deployed, the chance of an accidental 


detonation of the Sentinel warhead, and “a struggle against 


the arms race." In support of these arguments, Matveyev 
@itea the opinion of "specialists" who estimated that Sen- 


mene) would "xseguire allocations 10 times - 3£ not dcozens 


of times" qreater than tne projected $6.0 billion; Herman 
Kahn's evaluation of air defense systems deployed in tne 
Meee otates in the 1950‘s at a cost of over $30.0 biijion 
which proved to be relatively ineffective; and the B-52 
accidents in Greenland and Spain involving nuclear weapons. 
respectively. These who favored the deployment or the Sen-~ 
tine) system were depicted to include an alliance of arms 
manufacturers and Congressmen acting as "promoters for mili- 
tary business." Their influence was pictured as being power- 


ful within the leadership of the Nixon Administration: 


.. different speeches are heard from the 
haghest piatforms in the United States. 
Their authors suggest that there should be 
eyo ire y for woo Anartney Cals, 1O0L 
ereateeng a ‘position of strength’ and so 
on. Calling for speeding up the arms iace 
and developing the Sentinel system, these 
leacers refer tc the absence oe geo See * 
with the USSR on these cuestic 


However, it tS well known that the Soviet 
Government proposes that negotiations be 
started on limiting and curtailing both 
Oifensive and defensive nuclear weapons. 


Steps that might be taken in the disarmament 
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field Saeult wet Daie®e cme ciate cr geeup 
or states in an unfavorable vosition with 
Beosee. COmmene. States, Mae naimncer of 


power now achieved provides an cprortunity 
Fox concluding agreements on freezing and 
eurtaizing nmucieéar erms. Many Western 
observers point this out ,i3 


Pewevdi interpretetions can be nade of the above passage. 
it attempted to convey continued Soviet willingness to eEn-~ 


Gage in strategic arms Limitation negotiations. Th 


( 


respon~ 
Sibility for the delay in initiating these talks was placed 
on the United States. Three diverse groups might be expected 
Bemmeave been the taxgets of this assertion. World opinion 
eculd censure the United States for failure to respond to a 
Soviet initiative to stop the arms race that was regarded by 


many as “sincere. Bieteies In the United Stetes favoring 
arms limitation would be encouraged tc move more aggressively 
for initiation of talks on terms more favoruble to the Soviet 
Union. Internal opposition within the Soviet leadership 
wouid be stilled to the extent that tne first two expecta- 
ticns were met. ‘(The carlier assertion that cost. considera- 
tions were cruciat to the United States antimissile defense 
deployment opposition was repeated in @ manner which suggests 
that costs were also a key factor in the Soviet calculus: 
Each day underijnes the urgency of this 


problem with new force, since every day 
huge funds so essentyal for peaceful 
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civilian needs go into miiitary production. 
Across tne sea they icve te talk abcut the 
potentialities of the American econony. 

BQtiede, reCheste Country in theseworld 
FAL SO “Ges asing ly feeling t 
armaments.+4 [{Ztalics ne 
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The previous reference to the "baiance of power now achieved," 
taken in conjunction with the above-inferred mutual Economic 


= 


peObiem, was probably intended to bDilunt any impression that 
the Soviet Union was moving toward strategic arms limitation 
mecotiations £rom @ position of less than equality with the 
United States. Whiie international perceptions were undoubt- 
edly a consideration, the internal implications of this 


statcment seem most important. Matvevev strongly attacked 


ae a! 


those who opposed progress cn disarmament: 


Efficient aud effective steps in the field 
of disarmament are nevessary not to one 
pd=t Memlday GOulichy OF Group Of Counties, 
but to all countries without exception, 
Since thisematter alfieeis the vitaliae mm- 
POrtane Interests G ahi peoples. The 
sorry theoreticians who are gangilg uo on 
the struggle for disarmament, seemingly 

f£ xorn directly eppoesite sides, are eg 
nOmwer@acge ana con@eal this fact. 


The reference to "sorry theoreticians” was similar to that 
nsed by Foreign Minister Gromyko in his 27 June 1968 speech 


to the Supreme Soviet where he referred to “good-for-nothing 


theoreticians." Matveyev's statement came cioscer to the 
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asserticn that "he whe is with us is against us" which p:rok- 


Mmemandicace: that ¢ d@ep split within the Soviet lesder- 
mie On Cie acvasSibility of conducting strategic arms Iimit- 
mmm negoLi1atlions with the United States existed at that 

Rs in oe : * a re. 2 
Exire . phe “peared: erupt change in tactics t9 vartici-~ 
pate actively in the United States internal debate on the 
depioyment of antimissile defense systems retlected probabie 


Mtr s et Action of the dominant faction with tne results of 


mie prolonged Soviet silence on the issue. 


fTwO Similar analyses were broadcast to the Soviet dom- 


estic audience on the same date. Their tenor was slightly 


more 


ON) : 


Macxist, picttring a sharpening dialectical confrconta- 


The more convincing the arguments put 
forward by opponents of a new round in 
the arms race, however, the greater the 
pressure exerted on Washington oe che 
prlitacy-1edustrial compicx and these 
big business circles whose appetite has 
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The failure of Soviet analysts to add "Western," “bour- 
MeCisy eo Capitalrsce” to pejorative references to 
such statements regarding bodies of opinion norin egy 
Medea teguetiat factions adhering to. similar oe ons 


exist within the Soviet meeeneract Or Withan aie 
socialist camp. ‘These failures to specify the SOUr6eS 
Of pejorative references are not "errors of omission.’ 
They are meade to indicate the presence of factional 
Qifferences on given issues and to point cut that such 
opposition has not passed unheeded. Their pusrcose may 
We tCOmendicate the presence of factional conflicrk to 
the overall Party membershir and tne sccialist camp or 
te publicly discredit the epposing faction, but they 
are not intended to influence Western opinion. Other 
indications of factional differences cn issues may he 
Found in the use of the intrudiuctory pnrases "some conm- 
redes say” and “some people say." Of these two, pee 
former is more specific and indicates intraparty spl 
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been whetted for new and wunprecedentedly 
large military Seororpriatiens .— 
The opposition to antimissiie defense deployment was again 
seen to be focused on its costs, provable ineffective opera- 


tion, and the initiation of a “new staoe in the world arms 


18 : ; ; ee 
mace," No mention was made of Soviet strategic Force 
progress or possible negotiations on arms limitation. This 


general analysis was repeated Jn a Short. @rticie In Prévaa 


et es Oe, 


Peemene stressed the internal debate in the United Sears oe 


A coincident broadcast to Norway also repeated this 


analysis of the United States domestic debate. However, it 


be] 


stressed forebcding arms race predictions, noting that what 
was xequired was acnievement of a Gisarmament. agreement. 


After tracing the development of arms control aqreements 


Peom the Parvial™Test Ban Treaty te the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty, it turned to the question of negotiations 


on strategic arms limitation: 


It will be recalled that the Soviet Union 
has proposed that. negotiations snoulid start 
On tiicreImitaticon and reduction of nuclear 
arins - weapons cf attack as well as cGefense. 


Agreement has been reached between the U.S. 
and Soviet Governments for an exchange of 
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me Hoscow Vomestic Service in Russian, 1745 GMT, 13 March 
1969. 
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tic) Qemitation and 
{i strategic means 
nuclear weapons. The Sov~ 
preparca <G enter into a ser- 
£ opinion on these questions. 


Apparentiy convinced that the United States' desire to ini~ 


Cc. 
(3 


tiate such negotiations at an early date was ebsent, the 


a 


Soviet Union was prohadiy attempting to nreve West European 


oF 
ree 
92) 


opinion for possi advantages ana to discredit United 


States intentions. 

The initial Soviet response tc President Nixon's an- 
nouncement of the decision te deploy the Safeguard system 
was interesting. The initial radio broadcast was typical 


of the early reaction: 


We have just received a report from Wash- 
ington. Speaking at a press conference at 
the White House, U.S. Presicent Nixon ial 
that the U.S. Government had decided to 
embark on designing and building a now 
antimissile eo He stated that the 
Dbupidingmef sucn aesystemwoulke not cam- 
placate the asin hoe ement Of an agreement 
With the Soviet Union in the area of lim- 
1 Ing Swear oacecic noe ons 2! 


Suesequent early reports to the Soviet public failed to in- 
Gclude any criticism of the decision’? ana approvingly quoted 
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29. Moscow in Norwedian to Norway, 1930 GMT, 12 March 
1969" 
Z1. Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, 2100 GMT, 14 March 
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22. The same short Tass release was carried in Pravda, 15 
Mare) i2oomand in izvestia, 16 March 1969. 











Presicent Nixon's professed willingness to enaage in arms 


limitation negotiations. A radio hroadcast 


In4 


avorably noted 


that the program's status wovid be reviewed annually with- 
" ae ; &; -_ AES 
out. outlining the bases for this reviaw. Reports were 


t 


concise, devoid of criticism, omitted anv reference to the 
Moaem S announced mission, and consistent in their cita- 


Mmmomect: President Nixon's assertion that erms limitation 


Messibilities were not affected by the decision. 
The farst lengthy analysis of the decision appeared cn 


14 March.*4 Tt began by repeating the Matveyéev contention 
that the United States debate was essentially between the 
Pmelitary-incdustrial complex" and a "“sober--minded" coalition 
which based its opposition on system costs, technical inef- 
mectiveness, and arms race stimulation. President Nixon's 
decision was seen as a compromise brought about by pressure 
From both sides in this debate. It was accurately reported 
that the first two sites would be located in Montana and 
North Dakota, but the mission of the system was not mentioned 
Curiously, it asserted that "experts" stated that the system 
would cover Washington. The most logical explanation of 
this statement would be a desire to equate the aeployment of 
Safequard with existing Soviet defenses around Moscow. Such 
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1669. A siviiiar analysis was broadc< 
MT , 18 March 1969. 
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an interpretation would favor a faction which was 


that present and projected strateqic forces were pb: 


and that strateqic arms limitation negotiations were there- 


Fore petentially profitable. 
Predictahly, Soviet broadcasts te external 


Were more critical. Commentary ranged from the 


audiences 


AS on 


tiony 


that the decision haa "released the genie of miiitarization 


from its bottle to quoted derogatory statements hy 


OPDOS 


eng Senators who criticized the role of the "military-indus- 


trial complex" and viewed the deployment decision as cone 


which “can make happy oniy the Pentagon and tne 


Conaress who support the arms race.’ The mos 


meinpers of 


t exte 


a: 
t) 
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av 
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analysis in this category stressed the basic United States 


Gilemna of reordering its pricrities from the solution of 


external to internal problems. The Safequard deployment 


Meera 70On was seen to indicate that external considerations 


Mese still dominant and that the influence of 


tie “m3. 


industrial complex” was “unbridled” and the decision 


oe age 
made at "the expense of the American people.” 


at) 


eerst time, the President's @értions that the 


aeons 


tara 
had heen 
the 


i0on Wa 


partially a response to the perceived Soviet threat and was 
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Peventiatly Gemeficial as a hargaining tool were mentioned: 


As for those who back the antimissile 
project, they use such arguments as a 
Soviet threat, which is nonexistent, or 

, that the ae ee system would be a 
useful ace at Gisaxmament talks. These 
arquments are ...prompted by tne desire 
to prevent any changes being mace in the 
Bn ced Starces foreign Polley, eclances 
which would con Heaths the interests of 
che te ae Mie y wanda tials — 
trial complex. 8 


On a broader scaie, the decision was depicted as indicating 
that the former "era of confrontation" had not yet been 
beplaced by President Nixon's proclaimed "era of negotiaticn." 
in a coincident development, the Senate ratified the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty on 15 March by a vote of 
Mees. Tne Izvestia report of this action stated that 
those Senators who nad opposed ratification had “long been 
notorious as representatives of the military-industrial con- 
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tiemaheteve aporevangly referred to Senator Ful- 
bright's assertion that the results of the vote testified 
to the widespread orientation toward disarmament of the 
American people. The Senator's reference to Article VI of 
Ene Treaty was pointediy stressed. In this context, the 


mecea States antinmissile debat© was seen to be indicative 


of the future course of American foreign policy: 
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Pee eoecoy Ii ognal7enal Service in English to North Amer- 
Vedwe 2sad) GMT, 15 March 1969. 
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© Myeyvestaae, 15 oe sas, - 4. A Similar article was 
published in Pravda, i6 Bene GO, Dp. 3% 








The Senate's ratification of the Non-Pre- 
a. wae eae ee aso conf Cant. 2 
Toioe S. Government circles 
discus: og Lssues Sr Gir ith a comples 
choice Oo begin deployin e ‘Sentinel! 
so-called antimissile system that threat~- 
ens to give new impetus to the arms race, 
or te take the path of secking ways tc 
linit and Pe cc the number of strateyic 
nuclear missile weapons, in ine with tne 
USSR’s proposal, ?¥ 


~« 


are currentiy 


mie apparent failure to reflect the President's announcement 
of the Safeguard system deployment made on the previous day 
Probably incicated that this article was prepared in advance 
for release on the completion of the Senate's action. I¢£ 
Mmeemcontentcion is coxxyect, the assextion of a Soviet ini- 
tiative on negotiations on arms control and the inwecarion 
of Article VI could have indicated that tne Soviet leadger- 


Sao tended tc seek to explore possible short-term propa- 


se, 


ganda advantages of United States hesitancy with respect to 


such talks. Another possible explana 
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on Article Vi wus to rationalize the apparently dominant 


faction's desire te begin negotiations with the United 


iio Dabekwlelelette:s jo) che ghtéeen Nation Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva on 18 March, President Nixon and Pre- 
Mier Kosvgin hriefly referred to negotistiuns on the limita- 
tion of strategic weapons systems. Premier Knosygin's refer- 


ence was sncluded amony a number of issues related to the 
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Peeeerestia, iowtarch 1969, p. 4. 





Gisarmament question ard Carded to andicate any greater 
Wallingness 10 discuss the issue tran others treditionally 
Cited in general Soviet articles on this subject Pxesi-+ 
dent Nixon's reference indicated his continued adherence to 
the "linkage" concept: “...the United States hopes that the 


MreernationaLi political situation will evolve in a way which 


Qe 
Se oS 


Peeeiemermit such talks to begin in the near future." 
Prom the Soviet perspective, a highly significant United 
States development in the week which followed the President's 
announcement was a statemen® on 17 March that the Joint 
Oreers of Staff had arepped their advocacy cf a thick anti- 


22 . 
missile defense system deployment. seep. Ter a LewrSena- 


tors, the Joint Chiefs nad been the most persistent support- 
ers of a nationwide area detense system. The removal of 

their advocacy should have somewhat allayed prebabie Soviet 
concern that the Safeguard system would be capidly expanded 


Into an effective protecticn for cities and provided same 


4 


Gredibiliity to President Nixen’s claims that Safeguard's mis- 
Sion would not degrade Soviet assured GcGestruction capabili- 
ties, This anneuncement would also have weakened the stand 
Oz those in the Scvizet bureaucracy whe were presumably argu- 
lng that the United States deployment would inevitably expand 


ana consequontiy degraded the necessity of any countering 
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ede wer Yom. Times, 19 M@bech 1969, p. 14. Full texts 
of both letters were printed 


22. The Washington Post, 18 March 1969, p. Al 
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WeaDons systems they may have been aevecacing., While this 
analysis reflects the attribution of the action-reaction 
phenomenon to the Soviet decision-making process, it seems 
reasonable to expect that the perceptions of both the Air 
Petense Force and the Strategic Rocket Force regarding fut-~- 
ure United States force posture trends were affected. 

General United States domestic reaction to President 
Nixon's decision was mixed. Those who had taken strong 
positions on the previous Sentinei system deployment tended 
momreact in a Similay manner to Safeguard. ‘The decision to 
move the antimissiie defense sites away from the cities 
somewhat quieted those who had opposed their location within 
major metropolitan areas. Influential editorial commentary 
generally opposed the decision, but applauded its "packag- 
ing."?> The deployment'’s announced mission was seen to be 
the least destabilizing possible with respect to the stra- 
tegic balance with the Soviet Union and potential arms race 
pressures. Most analyses were certain that the ultimate fate 
of the Safeguard system would be decided in the Senate and 
tnat the outcome was doubtful. The majority of these ana- 
lysts were of the opinion that the Senate wouid reverse the 


decisicn. An early commencement of strategic arms limitation 


taiks with the Soviet Union was uniformly advocated. 
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ene New YOrk Times, 5 March 1969, p. 32; James Reston, 
"Washington: President Nixon's Priorities," The New 
Mork fimes, 16 March a 6a, p.l5> Tom Wicker, "But 
What's in a Name?,“ The New York Times, 16 March 1969, 
1) les Goer 
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On 1% March, an interesting article tracing the devel- 
opment of military theory since World War II appeared in 
Kreasnaya Zvezda (Red Star). The article's publication 
date suggested that 1t was probably prepared before Presi- 
agent Nixon's antimissile defense deployment decision was 
announced. Although its tenor indicated that the author was 
speaking in support of increased allocations and influence 
fOr the Theater Forces and stressed ground action images, 
several noteworthy statements were included which pertained 
to strategic forces and their employment. As the title 
indicated, Major General Reznichenko rejected the notion 
that the objective of any military action should be anything 
other than victory. While he concluded that "nuclear wea- 
pons have become one of the decisive factors in battle" and 
had fundamentally altered the nature of tactics and opera- 
tional skills, he quickly noted that they did not diminish 
" Sanit: 35 

meer role and Signifscance of conventional armed struggle." 
m2o undersctre this point, it was argued that “victory cannot 
be achieved by one single category of troops or by a single 
branch of the armed forces," a probable counter to the claims 
Of Strategic Rocket Force adherents. In a probable rebuke to 
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34. Doctor of Military Sciences Major General V. Reznich- 
kenko, “The Art cf Winning," Krasnaya Zvezda (Red Star), 
19 March 1969, pp. 2-3. General Reznichkenko was Chief 
Of the General Tactical Department of the Frunze Mili- 
tary Academy when the article was written. His articles 
on military tactics have stressed the importance of tim~ 
ing and surprise in military operations. His earlier 
Military experience was in Army line units. 


35. Ibid., p. 2. 





those in the Soviet military who advocated numerical super- 
jority in various weapons systems, he asserted that "battle 
is not a set of scales which falls on the more heavily 
weighted side." Leadership and the skill of military com- 
manders were seen to be able to counteract numerical dis- 
advantage. 

General Reznichkenxo made several references to the 
Value of counterforce and first strike strategies. Invoking 
the words of Lenin that “activity” and the “struggle for the 
initiative" were crucial in war, he stated that "the most 
favorable conditions for displaying activity are created 
during an offensive since the attacker holds the initiative." 
Counterforce attacks were viewed as a means to alter the 
strategic balance in one's favor: "By the maSsive use of 
nuclear weapons it is possible to change the balance of 
forces and means to [the attacker's] own advantage almost 
Instantaneously." The closely related tactic of surprise 
was heid to be crucial: 

Surprise is a very important principle of 
miiitary art which determines whether vic- 
tory 1s achieved during combat operations. 
Surprise makes it possible to anticipate 
the enemy in delivering strikes, take him 
unawares, paralyze his will, sharply reduce 
MismoCOMoere Capability, diSotrganize control, 


efcezeaite favorable conditions for the 
defeat of even superior forces. 36 
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36. General Reznichkenko, "Lhe Art of Winning," Krasnaya 
@yecoan (hed Stax), 19 Mazsch 1969, p. 2. 





While ne failed to refer specificaliy to animissile 
Gefenses, General Reznichkenko pointed out that in modern 
warfare victory is inconceivable without measures to safe- 
guard against weapons of mass destruction. Additionaliy, 
dispersal of forces was a recommended countermeasure: 

The conditions cf nuclear war, if the im- 
perialists unleash it, make it necessary 
to take other steps in the interest of 
Minimizing losses in the event vf a nuic- 
lear strike. It is deemed necessary to 
employ the kind of distribution whereby 
two adjacent and equally significant tar- 
gets Cannot be destroyed by the same nic- 
lear explosion which is biq enough to 
destroy only one of the targets.>/ 

In summary, General Reznichkenko's article probably 
represented the viewpoint of those military factions which 
Opposed a national strategy which wslaced too heavy an empha- 
Sis on the Strategic Rocket Forces. He apparently favored 
further development of conventional and strategic defensive 
forces, even at the expense of some numerical inferiority, 
.preferring to rely on tactics, leadership, and organization 
to provide a war-winning capability. He did not refer to 
any concepts related to deterrence. Seen from the perspec~ 
tive of some elements of tne Soviet military bureaucracy, 
the apparent highest priority given to the Strategic Rocket 
Forces during this period may have seemed like a movement 
toward a deterrent rather than a war-fighting strategy. 
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Beginning on 26 March, Defense Secretary Laird and 
other Department of Defense officials testified before Con- 
gressional committees in support of President Nixon's deci- 
Sion to deploy the Safeguard antimissile defense system. 

The testimony was notable in that it marked a major depar- 
ture from previous Pentagon testimony by releasing previ- 
ousiy classified intelligence information which markedly 
upgraded the nature of the perceived Soviet strategic threat 
to the United States. Although previous official statements 
regarding the specific Soviet weapons systems discussed had 
been made, Secretary Laird's unclassified testimony revealed 
estimates of the accuracy of the large SS-9 intercontinental 
Berlistic missile, the current production rate of "Yankee" 
class nucleaxr-powered, ballistic missile~-launching subma- 
Yines, and described how the United States had detected test 
firings of an improved Scviet antimissile defense intercep- 
tor, all of which had previously been highly classifiea.°® 
Buowever, the most sensational aspect of Secretary Laird's 
testimony was his assertion that: “With the large [mega]ton- 
nage the Soviets have they are going for our missiles and 
they are going for a first strike capability. There 1s no 


u 39 


guestion about that. Although previous Administration 


bone The New Werk Times, 21 March 1969, p. l. 


39. U.S., Congress, Senate, Subcommittee on International 
Organization and Disarmament Affairs of the Committee 
On Foréign Relations, Stratecqic and Foreign Policy 
Implications of ABM Systems, Part I, (Washington, 1963), 
pe 196. 








statements had expressed concern over the possible mission 
of the SS-9, its presumed first strike capability had not 


heen pictured eas being indicative of future Soviet strategy. 
Beeretary Laird argued that the likelihood of the adoption 
of a first strike counterforce strategy by the Soviet Union 
in the mid-i$70's made deployment of the Safeguard system 
mandatory. 

In discussing the capabilities of the Safeguard system 
telative to estimates of Soviet offensive missile strength, 
Secretary Laird stressed his concern with Soviet force pos- 
ture developments and the futility of a United States deploy- 


ment of a heavy antimissile defense system to protect its 


The potential threat from cne Soviet Union 
lies in the growing missile force which 
could destroy a portion of our retaliatory 
force. We cannot stop a massive Soviet 
@teack On OUT Cities. Technicaiiy, we just 
don't have the know~-now. We must rely on 
CMeeietemGomes EGuyncune that a nuciear | 
attmeck doesn*t start in the first placé.* 


He repeated President Nixon's conviction that Safeguard did 
not produce arms race pressures and expressed some doubt that 
the Soviet Union was following the same nuclear strategy as 
was the United States: 


or 


added protection of cur deterrent forces 


Our obviously thin protection of cities and 
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will require no action at all from the 
Soviet Union, providing that the Soviet 
Union has a responsible deterrent nuclear 
war policy, as we do in the United States. 41 


This concern that perhaps the Soviet Union was not adhering 
to United States convictions regarding the dictates of what 
it perceived to be the rational responses to a situation of 
mutual assured destruction lay at the root of Secretary 
Laird's apprenensiveness. It represented the strongest 
fericlal expression of doubt to that date thet the "“educa- 


tion of the Soviets" attempts by the previous Administra- 


rons had been successful. 


Finally, Secretary Laird strongly argued that the Safe- 
guard deploy:nent decision signalled important United States 
policy convictions to the Soviet Union while acting as an 


incentive for sericus Soviet negotiations on strategic arms 


limitation: 


The Safeguard system is not a stumbling 
block to arms jimitation talks with the 
Sovlet Urnron, On the contrary, under the 
type of deployment we have chosen, this 
measured deployment, the Soviet Union is 
Minmem dnesea@ed I1meentivesto negotiate .... 
First, the modified ABM program would show 
the Soviets that we are quite serious 
about protecting our deterrent forces, 
about assuring all enemies that they can- 
not achieve an effective low-risk first 
strike against the United States. Second, 
it will show the Soviets that we are pre- 
paring so that we will not be in a posi- 
for a low-risk attack on them, and that 





41. Strategic and Foreign Policy Implications of ABM 
Pyoeems, Part 1, p. 190. 
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it is wortnhwhiie to negotiate limits on 
strategic arms. Under the proposed Safe- 
guard, even the first two installations 
wili not be operating before 1973. This 
is ample time for the two countries to 
necotiate agreements on these and other 
weapons. Thus, the modified ABM opens e 
the door wider to a mutual arms control.4¢ 
In support of this analysis, he contended that Soviet press 
reaction to the Safeguard decision announcement was encour- 
aging in that it viewed the system as a “purely defensive 
weapon." This contention is somewhat misleading in that 
early Soviet press response failed to directly comment on 
the "“offensiveness or defensiveness" of the proposed system 
deployment except as noted below. As has been outlined ear- 

. aa eer: : ; 
lier in this paper, 1t was seen to have created arms race 
pressures which would hardly seem to be "purely defensive." 
mnemonlyswreference by the Soviet press to its professed 
defensive nature was an uncritical comment on the content of 
Peeswacht Nixon's announcement: “During the press conference 
.Richard Nixon several times stressed that the antimissile 
defense system which he proposed was of an exclusively defen- 


n44 


Sive nature. It 1S possible that Secretary Laird‘s remark 


had been influenced by editorial commentary on tne Soviet 
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me. see above, pp. 229-232; specifically, footnote 26 and 
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Meaction hich had appeared in the United States press. 


ps 


James Reston‘s comment that the Soviets had "even reacted 

to President Nixon's latest decision to buiid an antimissile 
system as if we were doing them a favor" "> was typical of 
this comnentary. 

Deputy Defense Secretary David Packard's testimony gen- 
erally repeated the same arguments. In his discussion cf 
possible United States responses to further increases in 
Soviet force levels, he pointedly stressed that increased 


United States offensive forces was an option which had been 


carefully studied and rejected since it "was clearly an arms 
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kind of a thing we want to avoid if we can possibly 
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[Ztalics mine} The intimation was that the deci- 
sicn had been close and the intended message to the Soviets 
was Clear, 

The possible impact of this testimony on Soviet deci-~ 
Slon-mekers was somewhat weakened by influential editorial 
Seanzon published during this period. On 21 March, The New 
York Times criticized Secretary Luird's "scare tactics" and 
asserted that the gravity of the alleged Soviet threat was 
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highly exageratec. PeVvelasadays later, The Washing ter 





Post denounced his apparent indulgence in “the incomprehensibie 
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Someone. Yome Times, Cditorial entitled “New Pentagon 
Ghosts," 21 March 1969, p. 46. 
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jargon of the professional military man" and derogatorily 
referred to the “mark of the deeply partisan politician."7 
What wac required, the editorial argued, was a greater empha- 
eis on the political intent of potential adversaries rather 
than their military capabilities. The implication cf Secre- 
tary Laird's statement, that Soviet force posture develop- 
ments connotea at least some indication of hostile intent, 
was dismissed as outmoded anewlysis. The net effect of these 
Critical, frequently bitter analyses on the perceptions of 
the Soviet leadership of the deptn cf the internal domestic 
debate on antimissile defense deployment within the United 
States is unknown, but it seems likely that they may have 
Sonciuded that a further deterioration in the influence of 
the Department of Defense on United States policy formation 
was propable. As will be outiined below, growing speculation 
on this issue was evident in the Soviet press during subse~ 
muent months. 

A particularly outspoken and rare Soviet criticism of 
the effectiveness of antimissiie defense systems appeared on 
Peeiarch. After pointing ovt that “strictly speaking" the 
United States antimissile defense deployment decision had been 
made in September 1967, the mission of the Safeguard system 
was revealed for the first time in the open Soviet press with- 


out comment: 
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48. The Washington Post, editorial entitied "The World of 
Meivin Laird kevisited," 26 March 1969, p. B4. 
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The current Administration has made a 

decision in true solemn fashion - to 

build antimissile launching-sites near 

existing missi.le launching-sites. As a 

result, the purpose of the ABM system is 

Changed ~- 2% 1s no longeir a defense for 

cities, but a Gefense for ICBMs. 
Meter specifically asserting that "the U.S. version" of anti- 
missile defense systems would not insure defense against mis- 
Siles, the article criticized defenses in general: 

To be effective in a nuclear attack, defense 

must ve 100 per cent. Oniy one missile need 

break through and the target is destroyed. 

But 100 per cent interception is impossible, 

especially when you consider that any invest- 

Metirsce2m che wibimoy ote are neutralized by 

considerably smaller investments for addi- 

tional offensive means ana in improvements 

for overcoming ABM defense.” 
in’s 1S the familiar "cost-exchange retio” argument usea 
persistently by former Secretary cf Defense McNamara, as the 
article correctly neted. To reinforce this point, President 
Nixon's 13 March statement that "there is no means whereby 

—— rere su! 

we could defend our cities sufficiently" was cited. While 
only Western statements were emploved to support the author's 
contention that effective antimissile defense was impossible, 


the text clearly referred to all existing forms of such sys- 


tems, not just those proposed by the United States. In 
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Peeatlon,to 1ts implied refutation of those in the Soviet 
mem who acvocatec antimissile defense, its tenor indicated 
that the author considered that President Nixon's announce- 
ment of the Safeguard system deployment decision had little 
erfect on the overail strategic baiance. Such an inference 
could have been a challenge to those who were presumably 
arguing that a different perception of United States force 
posture intentions was required at that time. 

Having discredited the effectiveness of all antimissile 
defense systems, the article noted the "irrationality" of 
protecting offensive missiles "which are hidden in under- 
ground shelters anyway .">* Zasen Ln conjguiretion with @ehe 
assumed ineffectiveness of defenses, this attempt to imply 
the adequacy of silo emplacement for strategic offensive 
forces makes it likely to assume that the author was speak- 
ing for those who favored offensive strength, notably the 
Strategic Rocket Forces. 

This contention that antimissile defense systems were 
ineffective was repeated two days later in an article which 
peated that “in the opinion of specialists, it does not 


x3 


insure defense against missiles. The nationality of these 


"specialists" was omitted. The Gerasimov assertion that the 
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Safeguard decision was not a departure from previous United 
States poilicy was also repeated. Citing American press 
enalyses that pictured the decision as a concession to the 
"Nilitary-industrial complex" for withdrawl from Vietnam, 
the author, V. Rogov, argued that recent statements by Secre- 
tary Laird regarding United States disengagement from Vietnam 
indicated that the withdrawl would be lengthy and gradual. 
Therefore, he concluded, tne costs of deploying an antimis- 
Sile defense system would be added to the Vietnam War costs 
and would not serve as a substitute for them.?7 In the final 
analysis, Rogov stated that the Safeguard decision was an 
"American domestic problem" which had international conse- 
quences. Opposition to the deployment was typically pic- 
tured as focusing on system costs. Rogov concluded by not- 
ing that the ultimate fate of Safeguard would be decided by 
the Congress. The outcome was seen to be uncertain, partic- 
ularly in the Senate. 

On 25 March, President Nixon substantially repeated his 
13 March arguments for Safeguard at a news conference. In an 
attempt to guiet some of the domestic furor surrounding Secre- 
tary Laird's remarks concerning the growing Soviet threat, he 


described Soviet force trends as "ne cause for fright."?> In 


54. A Similar analysis was made by Valentin Zorin, "On 
What Are the Billions Being Spent?," Pravda, 20 March 
Heo P.O « 


55. “President Nixon Discusses the Vietnam Peace Talks and 
the AEM Safeguard System," Department of State Bulletin, 
44 April 1969, p. 314. 
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a statement that was quickly interpreted by the Soviet press 


. a 


un 
Cy 


as a policy “based on positions Gigoeuength, the President 
stated that he did not "want the President of the United 
States, when he sits down at the conference table, to be in 
a second-rate position as far as the strength orf the United 

5) . 
States is concerned." HeeGUiChieeaccea thak tigs statement 
Gid not suggest that he advecated an arms race since the for- 
mex numerical superiority held by the United States in stra- 
tegic weapons could not be regained. 

Several articles criticizing President Nixon's antimis- 

Sile defense deployment decision as being symptomatic of 
powerful pressures from the "military-industrial complex" 
appeared in the Soviet press in late March. These articles 
did not state that defensive systems would generate arms race 
pressures by requiring the deployment of more offensive sys- 
tems, a persistent United States conviction. Conversely, cne 
article argued that the bulk of budgetary support was already 
going to offensive systems: 

So far, the lergest amounts of capital have 

been and are being used to amass offensive 

types of weapons. The situation will hardly 


improve if vast sums of money are Spent on 
some other kinds of weapons. 4+ 


Soe Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, 0500 GMT, 28 March 
G2. —_ 
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mecosding to the euthor, V. Matveyev, the explanation for 
the Safeguard system deployment decision could be found in 
the fact that United States otfensive forces had ceased to 
require “quantitative buildup" and that another system was 
needed to use the potentially availeble funds. Two other 
articles cutlined the opposing forces in the United States 
Gomestic debate. Particular emphasis was given to the pro- 
Spective role of the professional military and the "military- 
industrial complex" in determining the future course of the 
foreign policy of the United States.>” The tenor of these 
articles revealed a Gegree of uncertainty concerning the 
probable outcome of this debate. 

In the first response to the Nixon Administration's 
portrayal of the increased Soviet threat to appear in the 
mevietw domestic press, Pravda attacked Secretary Laird's 
"absurd assertions that the Soviet Union's ‘military prepar- 
ations’ are allegedly responsible as the main ‘argument' for 
this propaganda for the new armament programs. "°° The goal 
of these statements was seen to be an attempt to "whip up in 
the public an arms race psychosis" in support of the interests 


of the arms industry. 


On 28 March, the first reaction to the Safeguard decision 
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appeared in the Soviet military press. Typically, the role 
of the "military~industrial complex" and the arms race impli- 
cations of the decision were eited.°+ No commentary on pos~ 
Sible Soviet responses or Secretary Laird's use of the Soviet 
threat was included. The announced mission of the system to 
protect Minuteman sites was accurately reported. In an impli- 
cit comparison to the Scviet "“Gaiosh" system, it was noted 
that only one of the proposed sites was to be built near Wash- 
ington. A subsequent article, which appeared on 2 April, 
degraded the notion that antimissile defenses were reguired 
to protect the United States from an attack by the Soviet 
Union: "We understand that Americans may have differing views 
as to whether they need anti-missiles or not. But they 
hardly need these fantasies which aim at slandering the Sov-~ 
jet Union."°* 

This period of extensive commentary on the Safeguard 
deployment decision was capped by a long Pravda article which 
appeared on 3] March. Its analysis of the United States dom- 
estic debate since the beginning of 1969 was keyed to a dia- 


lectical format: 


61. Lieutenant Colonel V. Nekrasov and V. Berezin, "To 
the Altar of Military Business," Krasnaya Zvezda (Red 
ereceajiece March 1969, p. 3. 
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J ircmomemesticgn of a dramatic clash 

between two irreconcilable forces: On 

the one hand there are those wno demand 

an increase in the military budget, the 

arms race, an@a stepping up of the ‘'ccid 

war,' and on the other, there are those 

who demand switching national wealth and 

human energy over to solving the complex 

social problems within the country. ©3 
The 6 February suspension of United States antimissile defense 
System construction was seen to have been a response by the 
Nixon Administration to public outcry. Alarmed by the impli- 
cations of this suspension, the "military-industrial complex" 
had allegedly stepped up its pressure on President Nixon, 
producing the announcement of the decision to proceed with 
ne Safeguard system. Despite this decision, 1ts opponents 
were pictured as favoring "talks with the Soviet Union on 
a. , 64 
fgecing strategic offensive and defensive nuclear weapons." 
The Soviet leadership had anparently concluded that the Safe- 
guard deployment decision did not foreclose the possibility 
of such negotiations. President Nixon was not personally 
identified with the "military-industrial complex." Secretary 
Laird fulfilled that role. The created image of a rapidly 
growing body of opposition to the deployment of Safeguard which 
favored negotiations with the Soviet Union provided a suitable 


Bally for future appeals. 


In acdition to statements by President Nixon on 14 and 
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25 March, the image of the willingness of the United States 
to enter into strategic arms limitation talks with the Sov- 
iet Union was supported by statements by Secretary of State 
William Regers on 27 March. In testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he pointed out that there had 
been no indication that the President's decision had adverse~ 
ly affected Soviet willingness to begin strategic arms limi- 
tation negotiations: 

In none of my discussions nor any of the 

discussions we've had in the Department 

with any representatives of the Soviet 

Union has there been any suggestion that 

this decision would affect either the ini-~ 

tiation cf talks or their successful out- 

come. 
In response, Senator William Fulbright stated that he feit 
that the Scoviets were not concerned about the decision 
because they had concluded that such systems were ineffec- 
tive. His statement overlooked Soviet research and develop- 
nent programs on antimissile defense systems other than the 
"Galosh." Secretary Rogers cited the facts that the proposed 
wolLen Would not be operational until 1973, that the progress 
and necessity of the system would be reviewed annually, ana 
that the Nixon Administration was aware of the broad public 
opposition to deployment as being conducive to possible arws 


limitation negotiations. He was particularly critical of the 


frequently repeated assertion that once begun the Safeguard 
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system would inevitably spread into a thick area defense of 
the entire nation: 
Meewiiverrs there this feeling that it can't 
Dewtowneo OLff7> EF have no doubt in my mind 
‘that if the arms talks are successful, we 
can stop this program just like we stopped 
Nike-Zeus. Why do we think we are coinnit- 
ted forever, irrevocably, if we make this 
decision?®6 
He concluded that the United States would be "glad" to dis- 
band its antimissile defenses 1f a suitable agreement with 
the Soviet Union could be reached. 

Soviet statements degrading President Nixon's concept 
of “linkage” appeared again in mid-April. It was reported 
that high officials in the State Department opposed his pro- 
Lessed desire to achieve settlement of “other international 
problems" before “beginning Soviet-American talks on questions 


’ Se nate 67 
concerning the nuclear missile race." 


High State Department 
officials, notably Secretary Rogers and former Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union Llewelyn Thompson, were reported to be advo- 
cating the immediate establishment of a date in the summer 

for the cemmencement of negotiations. A later article by 
Yuri Arbatov, Director of the United States Institute of the 


Soviet Academy of Sciences, waS more critical. He credited 


the concept to a “theory" in the United States that the Soviet 
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2. See also Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, 0630 
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nen was more interested than the United States in limiting 
Strategic arms and that “there are certain concessions to be 


Botained in other ereas for oh ema 


Interestingly, he did 
not identify the source” of this “theory" and, while he 
attempted to outline its intent, he neither confirmed nor 
Menmued 1ts validity. A particularly critical article which 
maa appeared in The New York Times /? Gescribing President 
Nixon's “brinksmanship" was cited by Arbatov and may have con- 
meboated to his analysis. However, denial of the applicabil- 
Mey of the “linkage” concept in the strategic arms limitation 
context had been a persistent theme of Soviet analyses of 
United States policy and this article was probably a continu- 
ation of that theme. 

Arbatov's article, which took the form of a review of a 
booklet entitled "The Future of the Strategic Arms Race in 
the 1970's" by Professor George W. Rathjyens of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, approvingly quoted Rathjens' 
statement that recent technological innovations had made it 


necessary to resolve certain fundamental questions: 
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moe yuri Arbatov, "U.S.A.: The Great Missile Debate," 
TZVveemla,ee Apmai 1969, p. 5. 


eee this Camcept was put forth in varicus forms by Presi- 
gent Nixon during this period. It 1s generally con- 
Sidered to have reflected the thinking of Professor 
Henry Kissinger, Special Assistant to the President 
for Nemiomad Security Affairs. 
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COnearerens sre now ceyvyorable - more so than 
they will be at any other moment in the 
foreseeable future - for the U.S. ane the 


Ueeeoehamco 2OOpt resolutions that wiil 

allow both countries to avoid a new upturn 

in the arms race, or at the.yvery least, to 

make the upturn tess steep. /t 
The key technological innovations were antimissile defenses 
and multiple independently-targeted reentry vehicles (MIRV). 
Arbatov pointed out that the antimissile defense debate in 
the United States had entered a "decisive phase" which would 
be resolved in the “immediate future." His analysis of this 
debate followed the familiar lines of arraying the forces of 
eae Military-~industrial complex" against those who favored 
social development. In a slight break with the Talensky- 
Kosygin contention that minimizing losses in a possible nuc- 
lear war through the use of antimissile defenses was purely 
Gefensive and therefore “innocent,” he argued that attempts 
to fulfill this mission would accelerate the arms race. Al- 
though Soviet articles had frequently cited specific United 
States antimissile defense deployment decisions as contribut- 
ing to arms race pressures, Arbatov's statement was the first 
to include all such systems in the analysis. Similar analy- 
ses were common in United States writings at that time and 
fit neatly into the prevalent action-reaction inodél which 


71. Arbatov, “The Great Missile Debate," Izvestia, 15 April 
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George W. Rathjens, The Future of the Strategic Arms 
Race in the 1970's," (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1969), p. 12. 
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dominated the thinking of those who opposed the deployment 
of the Safeguard system on arms race grounds. ’7 
President Nixon's 18 April news conference again avoided 
reference to “positions of strength" in evaluating United 
States response to his assessment of the increased Soviet 
Birategic threat, stating that he sought to "avoid falling 


Py a s bd Ld 7 3 
Meco a second-class ox inferior position" 


with respect to 
the Soviet Union. The President pointed out that the United 
States did not seek to reattain a position of strategic super- 
Lority over the Soviet Union. His previously announced adher- 
ence to the concept of "sufficiency" was held to be adequate. 
In response to a question regarding his evaluation of growing 
Opposition within the Senate to his deployment decision, he 
Mratcated that his conviction that the decision was correct 
was undiminished and that it would be narrowly upheld by the 
Senate. 

On 26 April, it was announced that the traditional May 
Day inilitary parade in Moscow's Red Square had been cancelled 
and that in future years the only Moscow military parade would 
be held on 7 November, the Anniversary of the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution. No reason was given for this policy decision. Inter- 
estingly, preparations and rehearsals for the parade had 
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begun, but were nalted in mid-April. SememWeeewern Specu- 
Jation as to the cause of this decision at the time of the 
cancellztion predictad imminent major changes in the compo- 
Sition of the Poliburo. Subsequent events have shown this 
hypothesis to have been incorrect. Another theory which 
received wide interest among Western analysts of Soviet 
affairs involved the linking of the unsuccessfui Red Square 
assaSSination attempt by a member of an elite Red Army unit, 
an abnormally large number of unexplained deaths of senior 
Soviet military men in early 1969, and the disappearance of 
several other high military leaders as indicative of a vos- 
Sible abortive coup attempt. A minority theory, largely 
circulated in newspapers, saw the cancellation as an attempt 
to soften the Soviet image abroad in the aftermath of the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. Some element of doubt as to the 
Meteawey Oc this particular form of military capability demon- 
stration was seen to be a factor. The efficient conduct of 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia, increased worldwide exposure 
to units of the Soviet Navy, and the perceived growing power 
Of its strategic power by other nations fulfilled the same 
goals as did the military parade in a more subtle and convinc- 
ing mamuner. 

A group of articles by Soviet military leaders appeared 
in the May Day period. Formulations concerning air defense 


capabilities faiied to refer specifically to antimissile 
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defenses ang maintained the vague reliability theme which had 
persisted since early 1968. The statement of First Deputy 
Defense Minister Marshal Ivan Yakubovskiy was typical: 

The country's Air Defense Forces, which 

include antiaircraft missile forces, fighter 

eircra@fit, radiotechnical and special forces 

capabie of reliabiy hitting all modern means 

of the enemy's air attack at great distances 

from the objectives being defended, at all 

ranges of aj.titude and speeds of flight. /? 
iarshal Zakharov of the General Staff referred to the abil- 
ity of the Strategic Rocket Forces to penetrate antimissile 
defenses: "Their global type rockets have an unlimited range 
Sieaction; they are not only capable of carrying warheads of 
Colossal potency, but also of traversing enemy antimissile 


Meevorks."/° 


As the spring of 19629 progressed, the opposition in the 
Senate tended to focus on two possible responses to President 
Nixon's Safeguard deployment decision. Those who opposed 
. deployment outright sought to deny the necessary funds. A 
second group attempted to establish a deployment moratorium 
with continued research and development pending the outcome 
of intial negotiations with the Soviet Union on a possible 
limitation of ail strategic weapons. 
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The Nixon Administration held firmly to its stand that 
the increased Sovuet strategic capability required the immed- 
jate commencement of antimissile defense deployment. On 25 
April, Secretary Laird argued that Safequard was a minimal 
Step that snould be taken to cover the contingency that arms 
Mamitation negotiations might not be successful. He con- 
cluded that if the Soviet Union's strategic buildup had been 
maitended to establish a situation of strategic parity it 
Should have been halted or slowed. Noting that it continued 
unabated, he asserted that the Soviet goal was superiority. ’’ 
This conclusion was supported by the report of a Department 
of Defense study group headed by Deputy Defense Secretary 
David Packard which submitted its review of United States 
strategic force posture to President Nixon cn 1 ‘en The 
fact that this review had been delivered to the National 
Security Council two months ahead of its previously announced 
completion date of 1 July was seen to reflect an Administra- 

tion desire to begin negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
Perategic G4xms limitation at an eaxly date. 

Open Soviet response to Secretary Packard's report was 
notably polemical and confined to one article which appeared 
on 5 May. The tene of the report was seen to be hostile to 
the Soviet Union, reflecting a desire to return to the "“un- 
forgettable days" of 1949 when "the United States still 
nome ton Post, 25 April 1969, p. Al. 
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Pmioyea & nuciear monopoly." Perneang Owe that sucha 


Metgation hea “not existes since then and will never exist 


the article implied Scviet supremacy and stated that 


Miewuaated States sought a first strike capability: 


.e-Of greatest interest is undoubtedly 
the policy which stresses the bread in- 
crease in offensive forces in order to 
overtake the Soviet Union and preserve 
the possibility of making a surprise 
Biewaci ot ony moment. © 


Forces te achieve this goal were seen to be an inreased 


inventory of intercontinental ballistic missiles, including 


oa 


some which were to be carried by submarines. Pointedly, 


these developinents were contrasted with the statements of 
Memeo States officials “who never tire of assuring the U.S. 
public of their readiness to finally begin negotiations on 


fem iimiation of nuclear arms ‘at the end of spring or at the 


a. 82 
Megainning of summer.*‘” 


The 8 May publication of the study "The ABM: An Evaluation 
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Navy and Departmént of Defense officials. This new 
System, Similar to Polaris/Poseidon in operational con- 
cept, would employ larger submarines with interconti- 
nentai cange ballistic missiles to enlarge its potential 
operating areas in an attempt to reduce its vulnerability 
to the antisubmarine warfare (ASW) efforts of potential 
adversaries, 
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mene Hecacion to peploy sn Anti-Ballistic Missile System" 
commissioned by Senatcr Léward M. Kennedy was pictured as 
evidence of the snarpening of the United States domestic 
debate by the Soviets. Major emphasis was given to its 
conciusion that antimissile defense deployment would seri- 
ously handicap efforts to achieve arms limitation agreements. 
Additional analysis was devoted to the report's statements 
that Secretary Laird's assertion of the increased Soviet 
threat was “unconvincing” and that the Safeguard deployment 
would promote a renewed arms race. 

Internal United States debate during the month of May 
centered on the Nixon Administration's evaluation of the 
threat posed by the existing Soviet inventory of large SS-9 
Missiles, its rate of increase, and the petential Soviet 
Capability to install multiple warheads on this weapon. The 
SS-9 was held to be capable of delivering a single 29 to 25 
megaton warhead, a triplet of 5 megatcn or a sextet of 1 mega- 
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ton multipie warheads. The Nixon Administration argument, 
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Missile System, (New York: “Signet Broadside, 1969), pop. 
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made by Director of Defense Research and Engineering John 
Foster, was that the three warhead configuration constituted 
the primary threat to the Minuteman sites. Tests of this 
weapon on 13 April had employed three reentry vehicles which 
had impacted in a iine along the flight path of the missile. °° 
Dr. Foster declined to confirm positively whether these re- 
entry vehicles had been simply multiple reentry vehicles (MRV) 
or muitiple independently-targeted reentry vehicles (MIRV). 
Projecting present forces and deployment rates ahead to 1975, 
he argued that the Soviet Union would have 500 SS~-9 boosters 
with three warheads each at that time. With the estimated 
eccuracy (0.25 nautical mile or 1500 feet) of this weapon, 
he concluded that fewer than 100 Minutemen would survive a 
counterforce attack if the missile sites were not defended 
by Safeguard. °’ Based upon these assumptions, he further 
argued that an immediate start on the Safeguard deployment 
was required to have defenses in place at that time. Finally, 
he seconded Secretary Laird's doubt that tne Soviet goal was 
parity. The validity of these calculations, which were typi- 
cal of those employed by Department of Defense strategic 
analysts and planners, was disputed by non-governmental 


experts who basically disagreed with the assumptions used in 
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the Department of Defense analysis. Their varied assump- 


tions generally led to conclusions which degraded the gravity 


Ak 


of the Coviet threat cr disputed the Nixen Administration's 
proclained cptimism about the feasibility of defending the 
offensive missile sites with the Safeguard system. Other 
non-governmencal analysts, notably Albert Wohlistetter, 
attacked the assumptions made by the cpponents of antimis- 
Sile deployment arguing that defense of Minuteman sites was 
the least destabilizing action which the United States couid 


take in response to the increasing vulnerability of its 


; Rye &9 
fand-based offensive missile systems. 


Addressing graduation exercises at the United States 
Air Force Academy on 4 June, Pre ent Nixon delivered a 
strong attack on those “new isolationists" whom he asserted 


were undermining United States security interests. He firmly 


90 


epposed any form of “unilateral disarmement, but stated 
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and George W. Rathje ens. A summary of Lapp's testi- 
mony may be found in The New York Times, 9 April 
1969, p. 1. Rathjens' later testimony was summa- 
rized Bee yiemucw TOnmerines, 25 April 1969, p. LooA 
further analytical challenge was included in Jerome 
Wiesner and Abram Chayes, eds., The ABM: An Evaluation 
Ot thegpecision to Deploy an Pied llistic PS sale 
System, (New York: Signet Broadside, 1969). A superb 
summary cf the disagreement of the Wiesner and Chayes 
book with Dr. Foster's assumptions may be found in 
bmeetegyc and Foreign Policy implications of ABM Sys- 
tems, Part II, pp. 590-595. 
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that he was prepared for “new initiatives in the control of 
arms.“ With regard to military spending, he repeated his 
earlier statement that he preferred to err on the side of 
too much rather than too little. Although the address was 
primarily intended for the domestic audience, President 
Naxon waS apparently attempting to counter any unexpressed 
Soviet hopes that domestic opposition to his foreign and 
military policies would cause him to moderate those policies 
substantively. Soviet reaction to the address was critical, 
but confined itself to summarizing adverse response in the 
United peaces. 

Washington “leaks" in early June indicated that the 
intelligence services were split on their interpretation of 
the implications of the Soviet strategic buildup. The Cen- 
tral. Intelligence Agency reportedly disagreed with the Pefense 
Intelligence Agency's conclusion that the Soviet Union sought 


a counterforce first strike capability.?7 


This controversy, 
.Which attacked the roots of the Nixon Administration's case 
for the depnplovment of the Safeguard system, was apparently 
resolved by 18 June when the United States Intelligence Board 
reportedly concluded that the Soviet Union sought a strategic 


posture slightly greater than parity?” and was not moving 
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toward the attainment of a first strike capability. Reflect- 
ing this conclusion, Secretary Laird modified his previous 
statcment that "there 1S no question that the Soviets are 
meng for a first strike” to the effect that "the SS-9 is a 
Prost strike voiee es | His emphasis indicated that this 
evaluation was based vpon this weapon's capabilities rather 
than its apparent intent. 

President Nixon's news conference of 19 June revealed 
that the United States had specifically proposed to begin 
strategic arms limitation negotiations with the Soviet Union 
en 3i renee The President indicated that the proposal had 
been made to Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin by Secretary Rogers 
Gomez June. He noted that no reply from the Soviet Union 
had been received. In response to a guestion concerning con-~ 
tinued United States testing of multiple warhead offensive 
missiles as a possible obstacle to reaching an arms limitation 
agreement, President Nixon repeated his conviction that any 
uinlateral actions by the United States "would not be in ovr 
interest." Assessing the strength of Senate opposition to 
the deployment of Safeguard, he concluded that it would be 
narrowly approved. His estimate was that 51 Senators sup- 
ported deployment, 46 opposed it, and 3 were undecided. Fi- 


nally, he pointed out that recent Soviet multiple warhead 
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tests impacting in the Paciiic Ocean had further convinced 
ham of the necessity of immediately initiating antimissile 
Gefense depioyment. 
OveLrt Soviet response to this news conference was con~ 
faned to radio commentary on the President's announcement 
that he would not hait the testing ot “missiles with multi- 


96 
ple warheads." 


Tne proposed date for the commencement of 
negotiations was not mentioned. A domestic broadcast citea 
testing of multiple warhead missiles by the United States as 
an action that would lead to "a new round in the arms race.""/ 
Whether such tests had been conducted or not was not addres- 
sed. Whereas the earlier broadcast to international audi- 
ences briefly discussed "considerable" Senate opposition, 
the domestic broadcast was confined to polemical commentary 
On arms race pressures. 
Soviet press commentary on issues related to antimissiie 

efenses increased in June. At the core of most of the arti- 
cles was the concern that the United States was committed to 
Baeewatctainment of a “position of strength" prior to entering 
strategic arms control negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
One analyst expressed concern that the dual development of 
antimissile defenses and multiple independentiy-targeted 
reentry venicles would "further aggravate international 
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tensions, particulariy between the two major world powers." 4 
Cf the two developments, antimissile defense was seen as the 
east harxrmful. A second article briefly referred to the in- 
ability ef antimissile defenses to provide complete protec- 
tion of defended areas. Significantly, this article placed 
President Nixen among those who opposed the "military-ineéus-~ 
mea. cComplex-iInspired’ goal of positions of strength: "For 
his part, the President believes that 'sufficiency' and not 
‘Superiority’ is the word that should be applied to nuclear 
weapons." Such a statement implied that therefore Presi- 
dent Nixon was a suitable "ally" for strategic arms limita-~ 
tion negotiations, since he also opposed the real enemy in 
mie atzalecticai struqgqle, the “military-~industrial complex." 
mowoking the opinion of “specialists,” the author firmly 
discredited attempts to attain military superiority: "Super- 
iority no longer holds out military advantages and has become 


FEC 


an arrelevant concept. Such a statement is clearly at 


/.odds with assertions of Soviet military writers, who have 


consistently assumed military superiority to be the goal of 


101 


EaeecoviLet Union in post-1968 articles. It is interesting 
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to note that the author, G. Gerasimov, had also written an 
earlier article which was the most critical assessment of 


the effectiveness of antimissile defenses to have appeared 


: oer: , 102 
Mmretne Open Soviet press to that date. A subsequent art- 


meee oY B, Strelnikov, Pravda Washington correspondent, crit~- 
icized the Nixon Administration's argument that Congres- 
Sional approval cf the Safeguard program would improve the 
prospects for negotiations with the Soviet Union as being 


See Of & "positions of strength” policy: 


It has lately been more and more openly 
hinted that in Washington Congressional 
approval wijl be needed as a ‘trump' in 
forthcoming American-Soviet negotj.ations 
On curtailment of the strategic arms race. 
In otner words, certain people in the 
Uo. ouldeiaace to conduct. the conver- 
sations from a position of strength. Many 
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Colonel V. Ivanov, "Scientific Leadership Principles 
for Defending the Socialist Fatherland,” Kommunist 
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Revolution Knows How to Defend Itself," Sovetskaya 
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are saving chat epproval of this Pentagon 
Giese wrleh 25 sncompatible with the 

tasks of improving American-Soviet rela- 
tions, would be a tremendous mistake for 

tne United States. Practice has long 

Since shown that attempts to hold talks 

Wet wie covet Unicn from a position of 103 
strength are coomedc to failure in advance. 


While it appeared that the dominant faction within the 
Soviet leadership at this timé continued to partially sub- 


Scribe to the “go-slow" tactics which had preceded President 
Nixon's Safeguard deployment decision, the internal Soviet 
tactical debate on how to proceed with regard to strategic 
arms limitation negotiations with the United States probably 
sharpened during the summer months. The above cited arti- 
cies were generally representative of the viewpoint of those 
who favored such negotiations. The arguments put forth in 
these articles concerning the "principle of eygual security" 
and denouncing United States attempts to negotiate from a 
"position of strength" have remained persistent themes dur- 
ing the subseguent conduct of the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) in Helsinki and Vienna. Gerasimov's statement. 
that military superiority had become an “irrelevant concept" 
Bes aignifticant. The utility of military superiority has 
been a cornerstone of Soviet military doctrine. Open advo- 
cacy of this principle was ahsent during the period from 


April to July 1969, probably reflecting a concern for its 
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possible effect on the United States domestic debate on anti- 
missile defense system deployment. If this hypothesis is 
correct, the policy of relative silence was a tactical deci-~ 
sien and Gerasimov's statement was an element which sup~ 
ported that policy. The complete absence of military state- 
ments challenging the prinesple of attaining military super- 
iority since 1369 seems to minimize the possibility that 
its utility was being debated in the late spring of 1969 
and that Gerasimov's statement had factional implications. 
An ongoing internal debate on the strategic implications of 
Superiority probably continued throughout this period, but 
it was submerged to allow the Soviet Union to present a some- 
what less bellicose image to non-domestic audiences, notably 
those in the United States. 

The previous Soviet assertions that the Safeguard system 
differed only slightly from the Sentinel deployment initiated 
by the Johnson Administration was challenged in July. The 
Sentinel was described as a "light" system, while Safeguard 
was termed “heavy." After pointing out that neither system 
was capable of guarenteeing that all incoming warheads would 
be intercepted, the article described the provocative nature 
of the Safeguard deployment decision: 

From the military and political point of 
View, the decision to deploy the ABM syste 
cannot be interpreted as anything but a 
pG@eocation against tne socialist countries, 
Demat veenemseviLet Union. Lt 1s not exclud- 
ed that tne American hawks may at some par- 


ticular moment decide that this system of 
antimissile defense is sufficiently effective 
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104 
and BMaunch a nuciear and missige war. 


While such a scenario has been widely employed in Western 
arguments by those concerned with Soviet antimissile defense 
efforts, it had not appeared previously in open Soviet anal- 
yses. It refuted the Talensky-Kosygin thesis that antimis- 
Sile defenses were nonprovocative in nature. Whether this 
contention reflected “mirror image" thinking, merely at- 
tempted to make a propaganda point, or represented a real- 
Mocic Soviet concern is highly speculative, but such an 
interpretation would fit conveniently into an image that 
United States force posture trends reguired additional Sov- 
1et strategic force deployments. 

In a statement that was generally interpreted as signi- 
fying Soviet willingness to open negotiations on limitation 
of strategic arms, Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko favorably 
commented on such discussions in an address to the Supreme 
Soviet on ll July: 

The Soviet Government has already reported 
on its readiness to enter into an exchange 
of opinions with tne USA on so-called stra- 
tegic weapons. The U.S. Government has 
Seiecdmentae it ts preparing for an exchange 
of opinions. ‘The Soviet Government is also 
ready for this. One would like to express 
the hope that both sides will approach this 


question with recognition of its great im- 
portance. 
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Although Gromyxo failed to respond specifically to Presi- 
Gent Nixon's preposal to begin the negotiations in the first 
half of the month of August, the tone of the address was con- 
Ciliatory with respect to the United States and "welcomed" 
the "Age of Negotiation" concept formerly advanced by the 
Presicent. 

On 27 June, the Senate Armed Services Committee reported 
out the bill authorizing expenditures for the deployment of 
the Safeguard system. The Committee approved deployment by 
aswote of 1U to 7 Sie The release of the majority and minor- 
ity opinions on 8 July revealed that neither side showed any 
tendency toward compromise. These views and the hardening 
Of positions typified the evolution of the internal United 
States debate wnich had followed President Nixon's 14 March 
announcement cf his deployment decision. A collateral 
development hac been to downgrade the imoortance of signal- 
PemencoO the’ Soviet Union. Both sides concentrated on influ- 
mencing the g@emestic debate. Statements which concerned 
themselves with possibie Soviet responses were employed to 
strengthen more pressing domestic arguments. The general 
perception of either side in this respect was that those who 
favored deployment and were basically concerned with the main- 
tenance cf United States strategic force viability saw Safe- 
guard aS a response to an increased Soviet threat to a por- 
tion of those forces in the form of its strategic posture 
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and demonstrated capabilities, as a symbol of United States 
mesolve tC maintain minor strategic superiority or parity 
itch Soviet forces, and as a valuable negotiating tool if 
arms limitation discussions began. The opposition, which 
primarily opposed antimissije defense system deployment on 
absolute cost and nationazl priority ccrisiderations, argued 
that deployment would be interpreted as an indication that 
the United States sought to regain substantial strategic 
superiority and therefore would adversely affect the pos- 
Morsities for future negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
This concern of the opposition for possible Soviet reaction 
was Cited as a major consideration in the presentation of 
mie Cooper~—-Hart amendment to the bill on 23 July. This 
amendment advocated continued research and development of 
antimissile defense systems pending the outcome of initial 
arms Limitation discussions. .S the month of July progres- 
sed, political analysts predicted a narrow victory for the 
_Nixon Administration, with the largest margin seen to be 
S1x vetes. 7°" 

As the crucial Senate vote on Safeguard deployment drew 
closer, Soviet press coverage increased lightly." ° The 


assessment of the United States domestic debate had changed 
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Zittle since the initial analyses of the preceding March. 
An extremely close vote was predicted. The familiar dialec- 
tical image of the opponents in the debate was put forth: 

There 18 a struggle going on in the United 

States. On cone side is the mighty ‘'mili- 

mov oAisti1al cCompiex,;' Striving to piunge 

the cowntry into the abyss of an accelerated 

arms xace and possible new military adven- 

tures. On the other is the increasing resis- 

tance of sopver-minded Americans who understand 

the catastrophic consequences of the proposed 

CON Sse.” 
The favorable reference to "soher-minded Americans" indicatea 
that there were substantive forces within the United States 
With whom it would be possible to negotiate on strategic 
arms limitation without regard to the outcome of the Safe- 
G@Yara vote. The assertion that those forces were “growing” 
implied that their influence wouid continue to increase. 
An alternative explanation was that the Soviet Union was 
Simply interested in making propaganda points through their 


interpretation of the United States internal debate. 


(D 


On 6 August, the Senate voted in favor of allocating 
the necessary funds for the initial deployment of the Safe- 
quard system. The margin was 51 to 50, with all Senators 
voting and Vice President Spiro Agnew casting the deciding 
vote. Had this measure been defeated, research and develop- 
ment of more advanced antimissile defense systems than Safe- 


guard would have been continued. The amendment sponsored by 
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Pemators (Goper and Hawt iimiting funds to further research 
and development of Safeguard was similiarly defeated, 51 to 
fy 110 | 

Poeglctaoly, tie narrows Nixon Administration victory 
in the Senate vote on the deployment of the Safeguard sys- 


Memes DICLUrGd as a victory for the “military-industrial 


complex” by the Soviet press. Quotations supporting the 


69 


argument that the decision portended an accelerated arms 
race to satisfy its needs were exclusively obtained from 


sources in the United States.+?? 


Holding to the former gen- 
eral line, antimissiie defense deployments as such were not 
Meewed 2S promoting the arms race. The role of the "military- 
industrial complex" was seen tc be critical. The image of 

the Safeguard system as the “tip of the iceberg" of future 
demands of this) group was frequently pemilore gee Perhaps 
most important were repeated statements that the results of 
this vote did not indicate the final defeat of the "“sober- 
minded" forces in the United States debate: 


The Senate vote stiJl does not mean the 
end of the struggle in the Congress on 
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the antimissile defense program, the more 
sO since outside the capitol millions of 
Americans are making increasingly resolute 
Gemands for _ active steps to curtail the 
arms race.++ 


Several analysts pointed out that the debate represented 
the first great chellenge to the influence of the "mili.- 
Mery-incustrial complex: ” 

Yesterday's voting in the Senate thus 

reflects the growing antiwar sentiments 

in the United States. For the first time 

in many years was the government's deci- 

Sion on deployment of another system of 

armaments seriously questioned in the 

Congress with wie SUpperewor rank and fite 

Americans.**" 
AR more pessimistic analysis stressed that "it cannot be 
ruled out that the military-industrial complex may throw 
everything into an active offensive which will threaten 


. , 15 
the worid with extremely dangerous consequences." 


Tae 
Senate vote was seen to have revealed several key develop- 
Saienes m1 the UnitedStates; the fact that the Senate was 
"no longer representative," the instability cf the position 
Within the Congress of those who supported the Nixon Admin-~ 
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Meatlow, and the first clear indication that a bipartisan 
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Sealition opposed £o escalating the arms race was forming. 
Byeamplication, the Nixon Administration was pictured as 
favoring such an escalation. However, the Soviet press 
stopped snort of directly accusing the Administration of 
such _ intention. This reaction kept Soviet options open. 
While not foreclosing the possibility of opening negotia- 
tions with the Nixon Administration, propaganda points 
could be scored by asserting that United States actions 
were responsible for the continuation of the arms race. 
Nevertneliess, the influence of the opponents of increased 
armaments was Still seen to be ascendant. Given these cir- 
cumstances, most Soviet statements on the future of the 
arms race stressed that 1ts escalation was a probability, 
not a certainty. The assertion that "Washington's far- 
reaching plans for creating a so-called ABM defense system 
could be another dangerous step along the slippery path of 


military preparations"**° 


was typical. 

In the weeks which followed the Senate vote, Soviet 
press commentary on entimissile defense subsided. Although 
this relative silence could be explained by the fact that 
the United States decision was no longer "news," it prob- 
ably also reflected an internal Soviet debate on how to 
proceed. Despite press statements during the spring and 


summer expressing Coubt that the wishes of the United States 
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“Military-industrial compiex" could be overridden, it seens 
jikely that some elements within the Soviet bureaucracy had 
hoped thet the Senate vote would have at least postponed 
the Safeguard Geployment. Two possible interpretations of 
arguments presumably put forth by these elements seem like- 
ly. First, those who favored negotiations could have used 
a vote against Safeguard to attempt to convince opposing 
factions that such negotiations were in the interest of the 
Soviet Union and likely to yield United States concessions 
that even hard-line elements could view as positive. An 
image of a United States willing to make conceesions on 
Seratcegic arms could have been inferred from a defeat of 
the Safeguard deployment. To avoid being attacked as "ca- 
pitulationists” responding to the challenge of the United 
States deployment decision, it is possible that this ele- 
ment sought to rationalize its interest in moving ahead 
Meti negotliations tnrough adherence to Article VI of the 
.Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty.++! such a stance could 
also be expected to yield some propaganda advantages with 
other states. An unsigned izvestia article which appeared 
On 21 August stressed this viewpoint: 

The parties to the treaty have pledged to 

conduct negotiations on effective steps 

for ending the nuclear arms race. The 


Soviet Government takes a very serious 
attitude toward this provision of the 
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4: yo EF Opes pert, cur Government has 
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Sn eteealy expressed its readiness to con- 
Guct such negotiations — the purpose of 
Parpdine mutualiv acceptabie solutions to 
this highiy important problem, 118 
Such an interpretation is typical of that outlined by those 
in the United States who have advocated a "soft" approach 
to the Soviets. In their view, United States restraint was 
seen to strengthen the case of Soviet advocates of negotia- 
tion. IXnasmuch as Soviet willingness to enter negotiations 
has apparently followed "hard" United States actions, the 
Walidity of this interpretation is highly questionable. 
Ar alternative hypothesis couid be that the Soviets 
who favored negotiations arqued that the Safeguard vote was 
indicative of United States willingness to respond to the 
Soviet strategic buildup and that the commencement of negqo- 
tiations would inhibit further United States force posture 
developments. The fact that Soviet overtures regarding stra-~ 
@egic arms limitation negotiations have followed “hard" Uni- 
_ted States actions strengthens the validity of this hypothe- 
Sis. 
The interests of the probable opponents of this faction 
were evident in statements which had been appearing during 
the summer challenging the assertion that antimissile systems 
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were purely defensive. This view waS again questioned on 
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23 Avgust in an article which rhetorically challenged the 


Safeguard deployment decision: 


You say that your only concern is defense, 
but how dees the other side interpret your 
intentions? Will it not seé preparations 
for an aggressive nuclear first strike in 
your concern tor defense? Indeed, the temp- 
Patron fOr SUCH amet rike coulda increas 
Since in strengthening your defense, you 
are insuring greater invulnerability from 

a counterstrike. And will the other side's 
Suspicion, which has already been aroused 
because of your excessive nuclear arsenal, 
not be increased? 


In short, will the Safeguard system not lead 

to a new spiraling of the arms race, since 

new weapons, including the MIRV cluster - 

multicharge independently targeted nuclear 

watkteads - are alweacy Waiting their turn in 

the design offices and testing grounds?+2 
The underlying suspicion of the United States' intentions 
as reflected by its armaments programs was strikingly simi- 
Wameeco Secretary Laird's analysis of Soviet strategic force 
posture trends of the preceding spring. Whether this anal- 
¥YSis indicated Soviet adherence to the popular United States 
action-reaction model or was an attempt to blame an acceler- 
ated arms race on the United States is open to speculation. 
Elements of both possible explanations probably were factors 
in the internal Soviet debate at that time, but in light of 
other articles which questioned United States intent during 


August and September it seems more likely that this article 


was attempting to demonstrate that the Safeguard system was 
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indicative de accelerating strategic weapons programs. By 
Mm@oiication, conditions were not favorable for profitable 
negotiations on strategic arms limitation. 

Breaking the silence of the Soviet military, Marshal 
Krylov of the Strategic Rocket Forces authored a far more 
Strident article which appeared on 30 August in commemora- 
tion of the 30th anniversary of the beginning of World War 
It. Noting that Germany had begun that war with a surprise 
metack on Sear " he asserted that the United States was 
Meeparing to initiate a similar attack on the Soviet Union. 
The United States was clearly singled out as the main enemy 
Sie ne SOvVict Union. China was not mentioned. It is pos- 
Sible that Marshal Krylov was arguing against those in the 
Soviet bureaucracy who may have been supporting strategic 
arms limitation negotiations with the United States to free 
resources fox miiitary procurement to counter Chinese cap- 
abilities. He attacked the argument that the goal of vic- 
tory in war had become obsolete with.the advent of nuclear 
reapons. He did not challenge Soviet statements on that 
subject and concentrated his attack on Western attempts to 
mislead world opinicn: 

The imperialist ideologists are trying to 
lull the vigilance of the world's people 


by having recourse to prepaganda that there 
VIM oC nove tOrs In 2&2 Lutare nuclear war. 





121. Marshal Krylov neatly omitted the Soviet activity 
Gye olang Ss eaceern Troeintier and did not refer to 
the Molotov-von Ribbentrop Pact which had preceded 
the invasion. 
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These false affirmations contradict the 
objective laws of history. 


Victory in war, if the imperialits suc 
ceed in starting OSes De en the isi 
of world socialism.+4¢ 


de 

While his arguments could be interpreted as an attempt to 
justify continued or increased appropriations for the Stra- 
tegic Rocket Forces (strong strategic forces were seen to 
be mandatory), the overall tenor of the articie and the 
gravity of its assertions suggested that Marshal Krylov was 
attempting to influence larger issues. 

The apparent conviction that United States intentions 
with regard to strategic arms limitation negotiations were 
being used to cover an extensive buildup of its strategic 
forces was expressed in an early September article. While 
the author failed to carry the argument to Marshal Krylov's 
conclusion that surprise attack preparations were being 
made, he criticized “linkage” and asserted that the Nixon 
Administration's unexplained delay in initiating talks had 
made reaching an agreement more difficult: 

The talks on missile systems projected at 
the beginning of 1968 were intended as a 
further step toward containing the nuclear 
Heie mice. cone JOhnson Administration put 
off these taiks, using the excuse of the 


events in Czechoslovakia. The Nixon Admin- 
istration put them off another seven months 
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But the actual reason has been clear enough. 

The new administration wanted to get started 

a major program of ABM installations, and 

production of multiple warhead missiles. 

+ This was designed to present the Soviet Union 

with a fait acconpii, change the balance of 

forces in negotiations and make it extremely 

Geieegscu!t to achieve agreement on any Becuc— 

ticn of the arms race. 144 
The reference to the "linkage" concept was interesting. 
Previous Soviet articles had not hesitated to criticize the 
Nixon contention that strategic arms limitation negotiations 
would have to follow the resolution of other international 
problems as being indicative of his following such a policy. 
In this article, "linkage" was only ascribed to the Johnson 
Administration and was directly connected with the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. Failure to imply that President 
Nixon also adhered to such a policy was probably intended to 
strengthen the argument that his delay in beginning arms 
limitation talks was solely an attempt on his part to add to 
Posting United States strategic forces. This article failed 
to conclude that negotiations were contrary to Soviet inter- 
ests, but carefully pointed out that they were not likely to 


produce any Significant changes in existing force levels, 


particularly antimissile defenses: 
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i25. Victor Perio, “Ailiance of Militarists and Arms Manu- 
Pie o men orzicunanodnaia Zaizn’ (international 
Abiaicrs}) ..September 1969, p. 22. 
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Realistic Geom ea! defeat for the ABM is 
agifficuit to envisage. Research on the ABM 
is already underway. Various 'Senators' 
proposed ‘compromises’ that would authorize 
the pregram to go forward to a lesser extent 
than the Administration demands. Much of 
the Congressional opposition 1S not on the 

MmoOntrelyve Ch Opposing a further step in the 
AEncmLace DMt Ser Leotliy on technical and eco- 
momie grounds. This segment of the opposi- 
tion is ready to ‘compromise. ' 


Hence the likelihood remains that this pro- 

gram with its potential mushrooming into a 

$100 billion bonanza for the armament kings, 

will move forward this year, although the 

pace of its advance may be slowed somewhat. 124 
The stress on other than arms race considerations by the 
Opposition also supparted the basic conviction that the 
United States' intentions at this time were hostile. While 
previous analyses had faiied to refer to this opposition as 
"srogressive," its motivaticn and goals had been viewed as 
positive. 

The assertion that the United States was uniformly hos- 
meemco the soviet Union was mildly refuted in a Pravda arti- 
Cle which appeared cn 24 September. Analyzing American devel- 
opments, the article favorably reported that a growing number 
of "far-sighted" Senators and Congressmen were concluding 
that the “best way to security 1s in developing peaceful 


neo 


relations with the Soviet Union. Referring to United 


124. Perlo, "Alliance," Mezhdunarodnaia Zhizn' (International 
Aieasrs) m@oeptemper 1969, p. 22. 


imo. Bb. oeeelnyhov, “Underground Rumble and Capital Echo," 
Pravda, 24 September 1969, po. 4. 





States strategic weapons programs, antimissile defenses were 
viewed as drawing resources from needed domestic social pro- 
grams. Previous allegations of their Sinister purpose weie 
not repeated. A particularly interesting reference was made 
to the development of multiple independently-targeted reentry 
vehicies (MIRV): 

It 3S common knowledge that the Pentagon 

has already started working on this 'next' 

weapon which cannot be called defensive 

under any Circumstances. The Joint Chiefs 

of Staff and Defense Secretary Laird demand 

that they be allowed to start testing MIRV 

as soon aS posSibie. It is Said that these 

tests have already started surreptitiousiy.12° 
Announced tests of Minuteman III ana Poseidon missiles which 
were equipped with such warheads had been conducted periodi- 

oogenl ; 
Gaily since 16 August 1968. a The attempt to depict these 
tests as imminent could nave been used to intimate a sense 
of urgency in initiating negotiations. To have emphasized 
this point more strongly would have made the author vulner- 
able to charges of capitulationism. A more likely, but highly 
speculative, explanation of this “oversight" would have been 
an attempt to avoid any implications of United States techni-~ 


cal superiority prior to the commencement of negotiations, 


Although informed members of the Soviet bureaucracy were no 
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126. Strelnikov, “Underground Rumble," Pravda, 24 September 
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Poe oyeeents time, a total Of 15 tests of Minuteman III and 
9 tests of Poseidon which had been announced in the 
United States press. 
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doubt aware cf United States testing progress, an admis- 
sion of the apparent success of these programs would have 
exposed claims of the equality or superiority of existing 
and planned Soviet strategic forces to some doubt. The 
best way to have countered such doubt would have been to 
make statements regarding the Soviet multiple warhead test- 
ing program then in its early phases. Since up to the time 
of the writing of this paper in early 1972 the Soviet lead- 
ership has not commented on its multiple warhead program, 
it seems reasonable to speculate that they considered the 
expressed United States uncertainty on this issue more pro- 
ductive. Denial that United States development of advanced 
weapons was proceeding rapidly was consistent with the per- 
ception that the Soviet Union was ready to enter talks from 
feeOsttion of strategic parity. In retrospect, this arti- 
cle probably reflected the temporary resolution of the more 
intense internal debate within the Soviet bureaucracy which 
had been evident from the notably more bellicose statements 
which had emerged during the latter half of the summer. The 
absence of published challenges to the statements put forth 
by those who were emphasizing the "United States threat" 
seemed to indicate that the margin for this decision was 
narrow. if this hypothesis is correct, the decision to 
begin strategic arms limitation negotiations with the United 
States was made in the latter half of September. 

Continuing the less polemical analysis of the United 


States antimissile defense deployment, an extensive article 





aeseritbing the elements of the proposed Safequard system 
appeared on 1 October. Employing Cescriptions from open 
Western sources, penetration aids, radar biackout, atmos- 
Peers SCLLiIng, computer progreiming difficuities, and nuc- 
Mear effects were discussed in a sovhisticated, straight- 
forwarag manner. Although no attempt was made to degrade 


the effectiveness of the system, it was not held to be im- 


penetrable: "The breaching of the ABM system by a part of 


128 


Maewattacking missiles cannot be excluded,"” Bee fC aie 
ical referenses were made to the role of tne “militarv- 


industrial complex" in forcing tne deployment decision and 
to Secretary Laird's use of the "Soviet threat." No mention 
Was made of possible future negotiations on the limitation 
Sec tratcqic arms. 

On 18 September, President Nixon addressed the General. 
Assembly of the United Nations. While he referred to other 
imternational problems, such as the Middle East, no refer- 
ence was made to “linkage.” The limitation of strategic 
armS was seen to be the “most important task" facing the 
United States. He reiterated the readiness of the United 
States to begin such negotiat: eae 
On the following day, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 


Gromyko spoke to the same body. He did not responce to the 
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Pee Oo} 5 October provided the spark for several Soviet 
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However, these trencs vere pictured in genexai terms No 
reference was inade co the former image of United State 
Meercnce to a firs. strike straceygy. 
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Sea renments reminiscent Of chose made Tymis- Lee 
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Seviet scientist. Andrel D. Cakharov weme wut forth air an 
®@ October news conference in Washington by Soviet physicist 


ree ‘ans 
BeOre LL. Kapitsa. Professor Kspitsa, who was travelling 


4n North America under the sponsorshir of the Soviet Govert- 


vm 


Ment and nad lectured on physics earlier in Canada, termed 
antimissile defense systems “a waste of urgently noeded 
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Meera can article by Kichard Garwin and Hans Bethe aS 


Mirus.” Like Sakharov, ne cited th 
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being a "nagnificent" analysis cf the dim prospects for an 
e7i.tTective antimissiile defense system. Endorsing tne preva- 
lent United Srates action-reaction model of strategic force 
posture developments, Kapicsa stated that deployment of 
mnated States antimissile defenses “will only increcse tl.c 
number of missiles in the Soviet Union." Although it is not 
known what Kapitsa‘s actual stand on these issues was, his 
Statements while in the United States under the "sponsor- 


us 


ship" of the Soviet Government raised the likelihood that 


they were intended to strenathen the arguments of those in 
ioe. occ love, pp. Lec—-ie 


woo. WhewNew Yor. Waites, news arcicié by Walter Suilivan,. 


S Gctover 1905, p. i. 


137. See ahove, pp. 169-175. 
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the United States whe opposed antimissile defense system 
sployment. Put bluntly, they may have been a "pliant." 
Considering the announcement cf the commencement of 
preliminary taiks on strategic arms limitation on 25 Octo- 
ber, @ radio conmentary made on 21 October was significant. 
meemeng concern within the United States over future Sovitet- 
American relations, the commentator was guick to point ovt 
that “if these opportunities have not been taken it is not 


0 


ene sovie’s Union's fault. Obstacles to improved rela- 


tions included United States commitment to holding talks : e.g 


may «rom “pPOsitwons ofSetrength,” the wmpositwon of “lLink- 


mge (referred to by tme Soviets as "package deals") to ~~ 
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obtain concessions from the Soviet Union on other issues if 
return tor movement on arms limitation, and the desire to 
“weaken the unity of the socialist community." Pointedly 
arguing that the Soviet Union was not going to alter its 
course, it was stated that the United States "“necds these 


agreements no less than our country." Fivewiy, rawind 


4 
by 


Topeatcd tet Umeted States “antranswg@nce” was sciely 


responsible for the delay in initiating strategic arms lim- 


jn 


itation negotiations, the willingness of the Soviet Union 
to beain talks was restated. The timing of this broadcast 


indicated that its purpose was to propare the Soviet pecple 
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Bees NECGvIatLion announcement. He Stress on the asser- 
meen chat if Giddy not Sigqnity amy change in Scviet Licy was 
Partacularly reievant and refLlested the wature of the stance 
which had probably evelved in late September. 

On 25 October, a joint cocrcdinated announcement of “pre~ 
Mireoery GQLScussion:” On stwatgeic arms limitation was made 
in Moscow and Washington: 

Confirming the agreement reached eaclier 
EY enter imto negotiations on curbing the 
tretegic armaments race, the ae 
oe fhe United States and tne U.S.S. have 
agxeed that specifically ror earner repre- 
sentatives will meet in Helsinki on Noveni- 
an ee, 107 preliminary discrvssion 
= : 4 
Serie questions Inveived,+*- 
United States domestic reaction was favorabie, but not overly 
optimistic about early progress in these negotistions. ‘the 
need ror both the United States and the Soviet Union to dis- 
play “more urgent Gercerminaeti to reverse tneir arms race 
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than either has exhibited thus far"“"°* was a typical reac- 
LON . ; 
peerec cary Ot State Rogers @ld a news conference on 25 

October after the announcement of the Helsinki preliminary 
discussions. He emphasized that the United States approach 
to these talks was sericus, flexible, and without false 
hopes. The goal was an agreement which would be "mutually 
advantageous" for each side. Although he stated that the 
United States was “not yoing to exclude any subject," he 
@maracterized the talks as being primarily concerned with 
"hardware" matters: 

} ; . 4 

HWemaw@ "Gt talking about detente, or any- 

thing eise. We are talking about whether 

it IaKes Sinse for the two of us to con- 

tinue to spend immense amounts of money 

HOG eneCoNex. Oo, OG 10, OmmlS years on stra~ 

tegic weapons and end up at the end of that 

time in the same relative position - or 

whether it would be wiser to use the money 

foz, other purposes, 145 
Benaliy, although he did not directly refer to “linkage," 
he insisted that the "talks are not conditional in any way." 

mariy Soviet analysis stressed favorable world reaction 


144 ' ae ; 
moO the announcement. Maintaining. the dialectical image 
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22. ‘The New York Times, 27 October 1969, p. 44. 


Me oCCrctary nogjgecs Discusses Forthcoming U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
A aoommeecuTbIng Stratequc Arms,” Department of State 
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fee eee) Start,” izvestia, 28 October 1969, p. 5. 
See aiso Moscow Domestic Service in Kussian, 1900 
Gam, 28 October 1969. 
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Seetunited States Mocivations. an editorial comment in The 


Meoork Jes that “the political pressures against the 


- ~ “we * or, See . as 4 ry 4 iy. 
foes may well turn out to be impressive” was pointedly in-~ 


Gamocd, A similar view was put forth by Pravda Washington 





correspondent B. Oreknov on 4 November. The potential role 


of the "militery~industrial complex" and the financial out- 
puts of a yvenewed arms rece were empnasized: 


has as why the military-industrial cumplex 
itm ce NOt le Inc eirerons to LAS 
teea Of slowing che st@ategqic arms race 
why Lt 1S so evident that it will svare 
nothing Lo ae Americans with pessim- 
ism about the rthcoming negotiations, 
Wirecn Le heii ces. 145 
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theme was repeated by Yuri Barsukov on 
31 Octcber when he cited conflicting statements by Secre- 
hmemy nCders. louse Hinority Leader Gerald Ford after a White 


House meeting, and Presiden 


¢? 


ia] Press Secretary Ronaid Zileg- 
ler. Given these statements, he expressed uncertainty as 
to the Nixon Administration's approach to the meetings in 


- lates 
nelsinki.. 


Sevies Precudent Nikolai V. Podgoray delivereca the 
eiitional addres@ in ceremorics celebreting the 52nd Anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Revolution. Although his address 
indicated appreval of the aurecement to negotiate on arins 
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limitations, he offerred several qualifications, President 
Peocorny firmiyy asserted that the “sitwatyon of things in 


the world" made it necessary for the Eoviet Union to main- 
Peon 3ts Ml eeary strencscth. Bnited St&tes ations with 


yegard to its weapons programs were viewed as “unconstruc- 


ado 


Of 
ct 
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1@alivy@attaeiecd awe possible United 
PAceieLons BG enteloy “positions of "Serength” tactics in the 
forthconinge negotiations: "We have never allowed and will 
Poemealiow anybouy to talk to the Soviet Union from a posi~ 

‘ 7 Jt. . det. ni 4? 
feo OL SLrengen. 

The military parade on 7 November was devoia of new 

weapons. There were fewer ballistic missiles displayce 
Gaerne n previous parades. The addresses by senicr military 
men were notebiy less bellicase than statements which were 
148 
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made during the preceding summer. 
Seviet press commentary immediately prior to the com- 
mencement of the preliminary Giscussions in Heisinki. stres- 
2d three broad themes: favorabie worldwide response, the 
seriousness of the Soviet Union in its approach to the talks, 
aud the existence of forces in the United States cpposed to 
the prospvect of negotiations. Worid opinion was seen to 
have concluded that a favorable outcome of the talks would 
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enhance international security: 
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cceed in curbin 

i wiv woula th 
them benefit. from it, but also a 
inasmuch as anternati onal security would 
be considerarly strengthened. A positive 

‘ outcome of the talks would undoubtedly 
help improve Soviet-American relations and 
preserve and strengthen peace throuchout 
the world. On the other hand, a furtherc 
Bbuiidup of strateaic erms can cnly inten 
Sify the threat of thermonuclear war, with 
lts catastrophic and ruinous consequences 
for ali mankind, and can increase even more 
the alxeady great internaticnai tension.149 
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After gucting from President Podgorny's 6€ November address, 
1t was asserted that the "Soviet Union is filled witn deter- 
Mination to achieve pesitive results to restrain the race 

to create ever more destructive means of attack and counter- 


ee 
Wnitle the motivations and seriousness of the 


aieeork., 
United States Government were not openly questioned, the 
existence of opposition to conducting strategic arms limi- 
tation negotiations with the Soviet Union was noted. A 


campaign by "militarist circles" was secen te be the driving 


force behind this oppesition. Particular emphasis was 


ae 


given to an address delivered by Secretary Rogers on 13 


November. His statements that both the Unitea States and 
the Soviet Union had “enough stratecic weapons to destrov 
each other" and that the neyotiations would be "long and 


aqdififacult" were endorsed. However, his apparent reversal 
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Wat COnMCerN: 


But ce Slee, thing in Rogers! speech was 
a Singie short sentence. In spe KINg of 
tne eae ae discussions in ileisink:, 
Mr. Fogers found 1t necessary to stress 
that these will inevitably we influenced 
Oeyeevencs in otifereareas. ' 


Many journalists who had come to Helsimnxi 
were puzzled by this formulation of the 

question, for Guring a press confererce 

OMe yecUmdayS st ume Sate Mr. Rogers nad 
underlined exactly the opposite: the dis- 
cussions in Helsinki would by no means be 
connected with cther peoblems in the» rela- 
tions between East and West,174 


Minas shait was cited as®previding "additionel testimony to 
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Ln Washington. “The apper- 
Pr@weeicemmeor tne Soviet Umeonmwaithethe mplmeathens of 


"linkage" seems to have reflected some degree of uncertainty 


over the prospect of bilateral negotiaticns in this area of 
national security which 1s perceived te be so vital for ail 


States, Particularilyetnese which aspire to major world 
mobes. in this context, "linkage" provided a focal point 


mer Senese concerns. It ewas probabby not the cxyucial pssue. 
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From the pbuxyeaucratic perspective, the Soviet groups 


which cowuid fave beenvassumed to have had divect interests 
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oF sas Rogers speech, see "Strategic iS Lim- 
itation Talks,” Poaceae Of State) Bwlietin, 1 Decen~ 
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ber 19693, pp. 465-468. The passage stressed by Mr. 
Sagatelyan appears on p. 467. 
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Sreolved an & decision to enter into arms limitation dis- 
eussiens with tne United States at this time were the eco- 
Meme: planners, the wilitary, the foreign policy inteili- 
Gemigstad, and the scientific elite, Although jt is net pos- 
Sible to determine tne influence of these burexnucratic pers- 
ceptions on the Soviet decision, it 18 possible to outline 
fame iiy probanie concerns of these groups. 

he economic planners normally associated with Jaight 
industry ana consumer goocs production could have been 
expected to favor negotiations if they feit the resources 
devoted te the production of strateqic weapons svstems would 
92 Substantially diverted from military productien to civii- 


ian purposes. If they considered that these resources would 


Pemogitoly reallocated to other melivery programs, their sup- 
port for negorrations wouid presumably have deciinen. If # 
tecnnological spin-off effect from Strategic weapons devel- 


opment. and production similar to that experienced by the 
United States had been evident in Soviet programs, there 
would have been grounds for them to oppose negotiations 12 
resources were to be diverted to conventional weapons pro- 
Grams witn a Giminished technological pay-off. On marginal 
utilaty grounds, they may have favored continued spending an 
offensive systems ratner than antimissile defense, since the 
perceived military and political advantages of such a policy 
were apparentiy assumed to be greater. In viewing short- 
tecm considerations, the reported slowdown in Seviet ecen- 


omic growth during the period of 1968-69 may have influenced 
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Peeler position. However, sSance the conduct of the nego- 
ctiations was generaily exvectred to be lengthy, snort-term 
considerations were probabliv not crucial. A second grour of 
Seonemic planners, those associated with heavy industry, have 
strong long-established links with the military and probably 


at 
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opposed negotiations. To the extent that their larger in 
ests were tied to the perception that advanced weaponry was 
the area where the Soviet Union had competed most success- 
fet yewith the United States, their stake in maintaining 
existing programs would have been enhanced. However, if 
resources devoted to the producticen of strategic weapons 
were anticipated to be shifted to other programs which were 
Mergeiy dependent on heavy industry, such as snipbuiidihg or 
tank production, for exampie, this oppesition would probably 
have diminished somewhat. Additionally, if repeated Soviet 
policy statements stressing the need for increased output of 
consumer goods represented more than "window dressing,” the 
planners in both areas may have anticipated a significant 
reallocation of resources if arms limitation taiks ted to 
reduction in overall rates of defense spending. 
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The overall position of “the military” was to oppose 
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152. This trend was reversed in 1970 due in part to drasti- 
caliy increased agricultural output. However, key 
economic indicators revealed that this economic recov- 
ery was hroadly based. 


153. Although it appears that a consensus opposing the Sov- 
let Union's negotiating with the United States on the 
limitation of strategic arms existed at this time, 

Soviet military experience has not been without intra- 
Service rivalry and disputes over doctinai and pclicy 





Snvering negotiations as nas been arqued above. Tha cantern 
that the talks might iead to aarcements which weulG advers 


Dhrluence existing proeorams and cverall Soviet force westure 
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bere 


Mas probably most iniluential., Since the military was then 
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In the process of méeking grezt across~the-board progress in 


a@ltering the strategic balance with the United States, any 


Meve which could restrict that prooress was likely te be 
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considerations. In his hook Soviet Strategy at the 
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Cyosssoads, (Cambridge: Harvard University Prege, 1964) 


ween a soy 
Phomas W. Wolfe owtlined the struygie between the “nod- 
GinNicts and #nae “tredamionalrets" during the letter 
mnase of Khrushcirev's leaadeyokhip. Trese Dates were 
NOCD UMeLY es Antraseryice, DUE cut across mnsts tutional 
lines to include such subjects aS the sive of the armed 


forces, “Me nature of the initial period of a war, the 
Hemgti Cr a War, Tne heo@ military strategy for ds 


ees emailing 
Watn che Un1t@®s Staces, “he possibility of the escala- 
tion of small wars, and the proper POLO we ne eon Y 
in the formulation of defense policy ie SoeCetemy. 13) 
arguing these subjects. the various services attemptad 
EOmCiMmance thear Luture zetes or co solidify ines 


functions which they nay have perceived as he: 
inished in the future. im general, the tempor x 
Olution of these debates during the Aaa wR period 
enhanced the position of the Strategic Rocket Forces, 
primarily at the expense of the Th ee Week. AS 


i { "pee 


Poieeranitiveomanred Cut oy Jonnm Erfckscr 622 nis recent 
DeOK cOvNee Miditar a (London: The Royal United 


Services Institute, F971), the period foliowing the 
ouster of Khrushchev has been characterized by an evo- 
lution of this debate. ‘Ne major changes have invoived 
the magnitude ef the military effort recurred oO amp lo- 


ment Soviet ygoais ae SO OSS aspects have developed 
over the general movelient away Trom Khrushchev's “nuc- 


dear fetishism" to more ne aie JED a OX og os Coincident 
with the ongoing emphasis on strategic forces, addi- 
tional improvements have been made to corventional ox 
general purpose forces. The pericd of qeneral ACwGe S= 


the-board improvements has tended to duli si aprile <5 
rivalries. Erickson has divided the 1965-71 military 
debate inte discussions of preferences und perce rnatives 
before the attainment of rough parity with Sue United 
Staces and the supsequent exploration of ine stretegic 


Mmipiications 2f such na@rity. 





fui oe 
Peeesca, 2t P5oteworthy that no Soviet military writer 


fee enG@@rsea whe Conanct of strategic arms limitation nego- 


tiations, even by inference. Coincident with arguments 


e) 


eee Soviet Military policy should aim ai the attainment of 
superiority and that Lenin's assertion that imperialism 
Seta continue to seek the military destruction of the Sov- 
MemewunlOn until the woridwide triumph of communism were 
ferme Valid, miiitary writers had gu HoCwele UriierEy Ot 
arms Jimitatlion aqreements to insure peace during 1968 and 
foo, Although no evidence Of an intramilitary split was 


Preeenkt, 1t seems likely to assume that those elements mos 


al 


G@rrectiy associated with strategic weapons, the Strategic 
Rocket Forces and the Alc Defense Forces, were most opposed 


BO wesc prospective talks. Thos 
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om element 
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BOteGirectl y 
danked to such weapons, the Theater Forces and the Navy 


(with the exception of the Submarire Force), covld have 


hh 


Deen expected to pre 


b.de 


aL reallocetion of 


1] 


1t from a potent 
-defense funds subsequent to the limitation of stratea3 
weapons. iowever, at ieast overtly, tnese elements did not 
articulate this interest. Wath respect to antimissile sys- 
eee a 5 

eens, the anternal P@espectives of 1967 seemed to have 
gootilwer 1.10 this period. 

Those Party and Government officials who are profes-~- 


Soest weconmeetedewetn the conduct of foreign policy could 


nave heen expecteda to favor negotiations as an cpportunity 
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154. See above, op. 107-113. 
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to prebe for diplomatic gains. The infiuence of this group 
ete ee . ont c 
Momo lIcy formativOiu is not ciear, PU se FST Certiarnsy OF 


minor imnortance when compared with the military, for exan- 
ple. It is more invoived with policy execution than its 
formation. While there were no doubt members of this elite 
whe opposed the initiation of arms limitation taiks, the 
conduct of an extended high-level dialogue with the United 


5 


mmo on these vital gesues could be assumed to raise its 
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short-term prestiqe somewhat. The numerous statements made 
Pye ereagn Minister Gromyko in favor of initiating discus- 
Sions somewhat tied the prestige of this elite to the com- 
mencement of negotiations. However, to the extent that 


growing Soviet strategic forces were perceived to ada to 


(U 
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155. A recent addition to this elite has been a group of 
academic Specialists, most aaa those assaciated 
Vetlmeie@eiNostltute Ov tie U.S.A. Of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Science under the cee Of Gict. HEebatov. 
Again, the role of the academicians in policy forma- 
tion is probably minimal, but they have been active 
and fairly sophisticated analysts of the issues asso- 
Ue ed tie otideedic Arms Limitation Talks, par- 
mrewtrerry Gince cariv 1970. Im addition to Arbatov's 
hie Dini Go earti cle C21 eed saboven(See sop. n2 53-256) , 
Giscussions of SALT in the Institute's journal have 
included an unsigned article entitied “Between Hel- 
Sinki and Vienna,” USA: Economics, a fleors 
Oct puemaary 1970, pe. 60-64; A. G. Aleéshin, book 
review in USA: Economics, Pout Gey | ideology, Febru- 
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ary 1970, pp. 55-57; V. V. Larionov, “The Strategic 
Debates,” USA: Hconomics, Politics, Ideolegqy, March 
MoV Os pon cl 31; GY A. Srctimenko, “Some Aspects of 
Usse Mila texy and POU Wecwmoct:dtbeay, Us: Sconon- 
ecw oll teres ae Ideology, October 1979, pp. =p) 14> ae 


editorias mci ied By a Leninist Course,” USA: Eco- 
nomics , POALEICS | Ideology, May 137i, oe 3-12; and 
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K allt. evokes "A Step Forward,” USA: Economics, 
Sule eee Ideology, eS 1971, pp. 54-55 











fee Caeiometic bargaining power of the Soviet Unison, it 
snonuid have been assumed that chose involved in the conduct 
@f foreign policy viewed limiting this growth with scme 
@egee of concern. 

APehougn Soviet scientists, notably Sakharov and Kup-~ 
tsa, : had spoken out in o 


ppositaen to antimissile systen 


—-* 


Geployment and in favor of strategic arrws limitation nego- 
elite as a whole shared these convictions. They may have 
represented a vocal minority. Other scientisecs, especially 
tose enicying the use cf better research facilities and 


Vereen conditions than their counterpars ciye dian 
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sector of the economy, may, have oppesed divertin 
From the technological area where the Soviet Union had seen 
its greatest success in competing with the United States. 
Wie-oarticuliar concerm to such a group would have been any 
agreements which would limit Soviet progress in areas where 


al 


4) 


(as 


is 


iememitea States held a technological lead, such as muwiti- 


eo wwarnemge, compumer technohegy, ancdeminiaturization of 


re 
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electronics components. If this hypothesis is correct, 
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ioe occ above, pp. l80clSS and p. 289, respectively. 


Pe tiscmos Neenolre, Soviet Interests in GALT: Politi- 
CalngeecOrcnl.c, Bureaucratic and Strategic Contribu- 
tions and Impediments to Arms Control," presented 
Betore tie Fittheinternata~onal fms Control Symno- 
sium, PhiJadelphia, Pennsylvania, 15 Gctober 1971, 
pe 21. Wolte'’s swalysiswof the Soviet bureaucratic 
perxyceptions of the SALT as cf mid-197] appeers on 
Wee 1 3 ~- 3.0% 








limitation of antimnissile defenses might be viewed as pre- 


Serviny a perceived Soviet advantage, particularly with 


bax) 


regard to operational experience with a deploved system. 


The numerical strategic balance in late 1969 showed 
the Soviet Union to vossess about 1175 intercontinental 
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MNeeeshes to 10654 fom the Unitea States. The 
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formes United States numerical superiority in this field 

Wea enced in miad~1969. Of these, $75 Soviet missiles were 
eeemmore modern SS-%, SS-11, and SS-i13. The remaining 200 
were the older SS-?7 and &S-8 models deployed in the period 


meotmeLoos to i964, The United States inventory was com- 


ae sal 


posed of 1000 solid-tiueied Minuteman I and II. with the 
yemnainnder being the Liguid-fueled Titan TL. By both guan- 
titative and qualitative standards, the Soviet Union had 
attained a general parity in this field with deployment 
continuing. The Uniced States had retained 1ts advantage 
in submarine-launched ballistic missiles with 656 launchers 
to about 199 for the Soviet Union. However, the deployment 


of the Soviet "Yankee" class nuclear-powered ballistic mis- 


Sile submarine had begun in 1969 and construction of addi- 
tional units of this class was continuing. Althougn the 


Senet Cec ton Go. a0citicnal "“Galosh"“ antimissile defense 
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158. Figures cited were ieee Ola tee Peon Taommei tary Bal- 
eme@e 1971-/2, <nondon: The International Institute 
ee OTe ee 1571), pop. 56. .See Appendix B 
Let 2 drabnicas presentation ef offensive missile 
Force ie¢pezsceTtrom 1960-71. Annual rate £ charge in 
these force levels as shown om p. 109 above. 
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Sites arounc Moscow nag apparently been suspended in mid~ 
Peo, int-~rovements ii the Supporting racars and research 

and development eiforts ar Sary Shagan had continued. ‘The 
projected Mnitide ceploymenmt date for Phase I of the Safe- 
guard system remained 127232 while Gevelopmental testing of 
System components was being conducted at Kwaielein. While 
both sides were testing multiple waxhead systems, the United 
States was seen to be several years ahead in this field. 

No initial deployment date nad been established. 

Re the United states and the Soviet Union prepared to 
begin the discussions, their mutual perceptions of the 
Strategic balance and its trends beyond simple numerical 
comparisons were of major importance, From the Soviet per- 
spective, the fact that Unitea States antimissile defenses 
wouid not be operational until 1973 provided some margin 
for response if desired. Options available to the Soviet 
Unicn inciuced increased numbers of offensive missile 
_launchers, cdevelopment of multiple warheads for existing 
launchers, the adontson of a targeting plan which avoided 
ettacking the defended Minuteman sites and concentrated on 
more vulnerable targets, expansion of the Moscow antimis- 
Slle cefense system to include other areas of the Soviet 
Uieong Or ad comoinatvenm Or these actions. Although it is 
not possible to Giscern changes in targeting plans, the 


first two options have apparently been employed. It i 


) 


ais@ not vessible to determine what effect the Safeguard 


depioyment decision hed om these actions. Deployment 
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mmces Gm NOt appear to have heen altered. Prevaiousiy deter~ 
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Seemed farce level coals, bureaucratic inertia, the apparent 


imperative ta employ advanced technology as soon as it is 
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Oa the event of the faxivre of neqotiations ceuld have 

been larges fuecters., AS will be eaxgued in the following 
Piraprer, aA decision to geek strategic superiority ceula 
have overridden &il of these considerations. ‘The effect of 
Soviet antimissile defenses on United States nerceptions 
and weapons acquisition policies declined. The grewth of 
Soviet offensive forces was the pr Py Bea SOlOf SeGuce 
Althecugh antimissile testing was being evaluated as closely 
aS was possible and the Moscow system deployment monitored, 
tnese developments were seen to have Jess ilinportance than 
tney had in earlier periods. To 4a large extent, this etti- 


tude resulted from United States confidence in the ability 


“a 
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of its offensive missiles to penetrate Saviet defenses, 
particularly when fitted with multiple independentiy-tar- 
geted reentry vehicles (MIRV) then in an advanced phase of 
tesclins. 

Breager trends discernable in United States policy and 
develooments during this period which influenced the anti- 
missile defense dialogue with the Soviet Union reflected 


Peeewtace tnet the domestic debate on this issue had become 
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increasingly divorced from missile ense issues and con-~ 
Voml‘eG into a COnieentatxen on overaliwanvs policy and pro- 


grams. The conviction of the validity of the phenomenon of 





BGG) 
action-xreaction in assessing force interactions, which had 
prevailed particularly during the tenure of Robert McNamara 
as Secrecary of Defense, was subjected to increased tenta~ 
tive skepticism. The strength and vervasiveness of this 


conviction lay at the root of much of the opposition to 


er, 
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antimissile defense deployment. While the Nixon Adminis~ 
tration avoided a direct challenge to this contention, its 
advocacy cf the Safeguard system represented a growing 
reluctance not to resvond positively to the growth of Sov- 
Meteerracegic rorces. implicit in its actions was a suspi- 


¢cion that United States restraint in its weapons programs 


would not produce similar actions by the Soviet Union. 
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United States strategic thovght, force postures, and 
armaments Giaiogue aaring the decade of the 1960's were doin 
imeatced ry Robert S$. McNamara, wno served as Secretary of 


P@eence fxeom January L961 to 
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Pebpudaay WONS, = iais analysis 
of these factors was heavily infiuenced by the development 


of deterrence theory which had evolved late 1 


Led 


» the previous 
decade and was seen to have proven itself during the Cuban 
Missile Crisis of October 1962. ‘Tne wide acceptance of 
this theory in the United States during the decade of the 
1960's was a result of the logic inherent in its premises, 


Gewpyed with Seerctary McNamara's skillful implementation, 
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advocacy, and strong conviction that 1t repre- 
sented the best approach toe avoiding a nuclear war between 
the United States anc the Soviet Union. A conviction that 
nothing short of a nearly perfect defensive system could 
provide adeguate vorotection for the nation's population and 
inecustyriel centers against a determined, massive attack by 


a major nuciear power was the basis for deterrence theory. 


bod 


Given this conviction, the pest way to avoid the destruc- 
tion of the natioi wes seen to be procurement and deploy- 
ment of offensive forces adequate to deter a potential 
Opponent [rom initiating an attack by creating a perception 


on his part that an attack on the United States would result 


in his socjety being destroyed in retaliation. 
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Meo basic force” postures were seen to be able to dis- 
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Cae a POseitias Opponent From artacking the United States 


fe possission cf offensive forces which could be launchea 
on receipt of warning that an attack was imminent or in 


procress or the possession of forces which could survive a 


ome =. 


femeocive attack and then be launched in retaliation for that 
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@Greck. The first force poSture wes rejécted on the grounds 
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Meret Could result in a strategic exchange through miscal- 


GCUulation or ambiguous indications of lmepending attack, The 
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Ponte oiHtlion required more expensive, relatively invulner- 
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fame forces in ne form OF constantlv airborne ‘bombers armed 


os 


With nuclear wesepons; protected, quick reaction land-based 
Mees Jes: and Wissile-arm@id, nucl@ar-poverec, bal¥stie imis- 


Sere tauncning eubmarines at sea in conditions of ree 


2. 


Iness 

to taunch retaliatory strikes after evidence of attack was 

Wrmistakable. Such forces were termed to provide “assured 

@estruction” and were sc named. The attainment of mutually 
r 


perceived "assured destruction" force postures by both super- 
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Eve cOuowOvsCe the y=gnest PeoCmabiliity that a 


nucieax war woulda not take place py the deterrence theoreti- 
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lens. iney Gerged Cie Utility and the possibility of artain- 
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HogemOc aeeeeeislS first strikewcapabiletvye by the United 
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States against the Soviet Union. The denial of first strixe 


ny 


intentions has always been a feature of United States state- 
Meneameemecemning tea muictecar policy, but its force postures 
have inciuded considerabie first strike capability in the 
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form of a large nuiherical superiorits 
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in delivery vehicles 


b 





Sugemagniy aceumabe weapons systems. Tnis unasser 
strike capability was permitted to evaporate durin 
Daceer habit of the decade of the 1960's. 

Missions traditionally assigned to aefensive forces, 
those of protecting against an actual attack after its incen- 
tion, were termed "Gamage limitation." Forces ta accomplish 
this mission included antiaircraft and aentimissiice defense 
systens. Additionally, weapons systems Gesiaqned to destroy 
the offensive weapons cf a potential enemy hefore they could 
be Jaunched were termed "damage limiting." Apparently con- 
vinced that a "damage iimiting” counterforce capability was 
Net attainable against the Soviet Union, United States force 


developments jin the 1960's stresseq “assured destruction" 


ry 
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Gaypabiljties. Accordingly, forces with “damage limiting’ 


Jt 


capability were pejoratively terme des 
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bariy pejorative were the images of "rationaiity” and “lirra- 
Meenartey ascribed <£o those wno Gid or did not accept this 
Paalysts- hor example, implicit in Secretery McNamara's 


restrained advocacy of the Sentinel antimissiie defense 
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1. Trends in force developwents teward more numerous iow 
yield warheads for offensive weapons systems (from about 
1-2 megaton warheads for Minuteman I and IJ interconti-~ 
Wendl Dallistic missiles to about 200 kilotons for 
Minuteman ITI multiple warheads and from about 800 kilo- 
COmewermeads to Polaris A2 to 200 kilotons for Polaris 
A3 to 50 kiletons for each Poseidon multiple warnead) 
and the apparcnt reluctance of the United States to 
deploy antimissile defense systems were symptomatic of 
this apparent conviction. Canabilities cited above are 
Gia CSO The Militamy Palance 971-72, OES. The 
Inte es ies Ete for Soa iS Stuemes, 1971); 
oe ae 





Beem if Soptcmbe: 1956V ayes the contention that the Chi- 
AS subsequent events have shown, 
Chinese tions with respeck to nuclear weapons have proven 
Aithsugh they kave persistently 
invoked the simage of nuclear weapons as a "paper tiger," 
they nave carefully avoided confrontations where their nuc~ 
Meme insersonity Gould work egainst them. Additionaliy, 
they have avoided making claims based on their ceveloping 
nuciear capability, presumably to avoid stimulating arms 
yace pressures in those nations which view the Chinese as 
petential opponents. Evidence to this erfect was avail-~ 
able in 1967, but Secretary McNamara and cthers who based 
their arguments for United States antimissile defense sys~ 
tem deployment on anti-Chinese grounds generally empioyed 
this xyationale as a pretext rather than a cause for their 
advocacy. 

Also implicit in the argument that force postures 


a) 


wich reflected “irrationality” by introducing elements of 
instability into the perceived strategic balance between 
PecwenitcGeo ates and the Sovuet Unien was the contention 


Cee PuMLatawen OL uncertainties on the part of potential 


e) 


meOmencs lacked polatical utility. Since mutual force 
estimates and perceptions are largely determined by prohb- 
abilities, the widening of the range of those probabilities 
may result in aiffering estimates of existing or projected 


"Strateqic Peality . An increased range of uncertainty 


provides a@ somewhat greater apportunity for political and 
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Peeetey act wey at iower lewis of confrontvetion with the 


Strategic variance Of Yurces in the background. Although 


Peerciole durang the decade in question, it did not auto-~ 


Maticaelly follow that the Soviet Union shared this convic- 


MCs Viewen 1c as “aeretionai.”" Seen from the Soviet 
Union's perspective, the possession of antimissiie defenses 


and weapons systems with some deqree of first strike cap- 
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eem Co be 


Pagnily Lationael” w@men coupled 
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with the will to manipulate the created uncertainties. If 
combined with local. conventional superiority and/or geo- 


Bema! Proximity to the location of «@ confrontation, 
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SuGh uncertainties might be expected to enhance the atta 
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ment of political objectives without the Soviet Union hav- 
. | as 3 ony 2 | ce eC = =e Spare eae! + i 
Page LeESOxt to armed confiact. HOweVeL, wactil Wespece to 
antimissile defense systems, the @pparent mutual cerception 
that existing offensive forces in the possession of either 


Sice can penetrate existing or projectea defenses made the 


utility of such systems in this context suspect. 
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An wmMportant adjunct to United States adherence tc an 


iM 


"assured destruction" strategy curing this period was the 


Pelvetethatc atl “eetion-reaction” model of stra@tedic force 


2, tb apt Rar ranien "Soviet Glonal Potitics and the Middle East, 
Dee cCitegG Kevyiow, September 1971, p. 221. See 
also ties forthcoming Damen Let ea "ierericrawion of Ene 
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U.S.-Soviet Sr wee:olc BawenCe 2 Some Pebitical Imp lic <a- 
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tions, by the same author to be presented to the Senate 
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Committee cn Governmental Qperations, Subcomnittee on 
Neetoual oecttity, in February 1972. 
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developments was vaild. Jn addition to the traditionally 


accepted concept that one's own force deve 
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opments an 
depioyments could prompt reciprocal actions bv potential 
adversaries either im the form of offensive or defensive 
weapons systems, selii-restraint was seen to influence the 
behavior of potential adversaries importantiy. Growing 
United States commitment to the perceived wisdom of deter- 
Yence theory and the development of “assured destruction" 
ratner than "damage Jimiting" forces led to the belief that 
the Soviet Union would alse adhere to tnese concepts Lf 
properly "educated. This “education program" was reflected 
in United States force posture deveionments, the pubiished 
rationales for those developments, and direct communicaticn 
with the Soviet leadership. Secretary McNamara's impas~ 
Sioned discussion with Soviet Premicr Aiexei Kosygin at the 
Glassboro meetings in June 1967 was an examolie of the lat- 
ter approach. While it may be argued that this progzvam had 
S2eeeeentivnence On Soviet antimissila defense system deploy- 
ment decisions, particularly in the latter half of the dec~ 


ad 


ade of the 1960's, the notion chat selif-restraint would be 
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reciprocated is subject to question. The apparent failure 
f the Sovict Union to suspend or reduce the rake of con~- 

struction of offensive missile sites after it had attained 

mumerical paraty with the United States in mid-1969 indi- 


cated this program had not been compietely successful. A 
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mMissile-launching submarines would further expose the 
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Meem@enty Of this belref to quéctiaon. on wore COnY LCC OT 
and pervasiveness of Secretary McNamara's analysis Guring 
the decale of the 19¢0's, it scems reasonable to assume 
that. the Soviet leadership took United States self-restraint 


For grantea. White the expressed concern for the Seviet 
Strategic buisdup on the part of the Nixon ACministration 
may have dulled this perception somewhat, the diitficuity 
exnerienced by President Nixon and Secretary Laird in secur- 
zing funds for the deployment of the Safeguard antimissile 
Getwerse system and the cevelopment of cther advanced stra- 
egic weapons systems is indicative of the political 
strength of Secratary HeWNumara's analysis and policies. 

Tne perceived political utility of antimissile defense 
systems Geclined during the decade of tne 1960's Eg cay 
the early period from 1969 to 1964, such systems were con- 
sidered to be the next important technological step in 
Strategic force posture developments. Both the United 


Steves and the Soviet Union were conductin 


Ta) 


extensive pro- 
grans of research and development in this field. An eariy 


seviet deployment around Leningzvad was accomonaned by a pro- 
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gram of capability claams apparent intended to enhance 
Peomeo it lodt es ULliity. Wolle this wregram reflected the 


sStyie of Nikita Khrushchev to some extent, it represented 
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POlaris/Poseidon submarines. 
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Seen nMaAtbacnee: the politics whach wene panticulerliy evi- 
dent in the Soviet maninulatiscn of international percer- 


tions which had been somewhat successful following the 
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launching of the Spntniks in 19€7. The relatively moxe 
cestrained claims for antimissile defense systems which 
Characterized the remainder of the decade reflected both 
the stvle of the Breznnev-Kosygin regime and a perception 
that the creation cf an "Antimissile Gap" would possess 
Comimcshed political utility. Severad factors contributed 
tG@ Ehis perception. First was an apparent realization see 
previous Soviet attempts to exploit real or alieged strate- 
Gic capability advantages had only produced short-term 
resuits which were ther transformed into greater strategic 
inferiority than had existed previously. Thnree Soviet 
Gtions related to strategic forces during the period fol- 
Lowing World War II had produced such resuits: the detona- 


tion of an atomic device in 1949, the long-range bomber 


Gemonstration at the 1955 Jushino Air Show, and the launch- 
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Seuerieetmo oo? . =o watcmie™= test, which nad taken 


Poeee much carijer than had beem predicted by Western ana~ 
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lysis, was a major factor in the United States decision to 


proceed with tne development of thermonuciear weapons. The 


bomber Gap,” which grew out of the demonstration at Tush- 
ino, resuited in ar increase in the numerical strength of 
the Strazegic Ain Comman@ during tee latter haif of the 
ee se Henalinws tee Unitede@vetesemissile deployments, 


which were stimulated by the launching of Sputnik, resulted 





in the marked Soviet. strateoic inrteriority which influenced 


Mie Oouccome of the Cwan Missile Crisis. <A second factor 


Was the drastic improvement in strategic intelligence col- 
ection capability which had resuited from technological 
qgevelopments sucn as reconnaissance satellites. Since 


antimissile defense systems require large supporting radar 
iietasiaLions it: addition to extensive missile iJaunch con- 
Puecs, detection in the early phases of their construction 
can be assumed. Additionally, satellites can monitor the 
numerical strength of the launcn complexes. ‘Whe key remain- 
ing uncertainty in intelligence estimates of antimissiie 
defense capabilities is the guality of the defenses. These 
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im De repe within reascmaddes limits by con- 
ducting research and development activities on a4 nation's 
own defensive systems. It should be noted that qualitative 
claims by either sice are influenced by existing bodies of 
opinion in each society wno contend that antimissile sys- 
tems are ineffective in the major power confrontation con- 
meee Although articulation of this belief in the case of 
the Soviet Union has been limited to expressions by the two 
sClentists Sakharov and Kapitsa, a trend toward increased 
“antimissile realisin" was also apparent in statements by 
military leaders during the period after 1967. In the United 
States, this opinion is widespread as evidenced by state- 
Inents of both those who opposed and supported deployment of 
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Maneanw 2etnal toctom is tWwe difficulty of 


staging a convincing demonstration of antimissile capability 
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Of et aCim@al muciear emchange. While it is a rela- 


ar 


GNOL 
Ieee “Simple tesk for cither the United States or the Sov- 
fee Union te intercept an incoming reentry vchicle under 
test conditions, system performance under conditions of 


Saturation, penetration aids deception, and in an atmos- 
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two factors which have characterized Soviet force pos- 

ture and its develovment have somewhat diminished in their 
applicabilitv under the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime: defensive 
enphasis und attempts to technoloyicaliy “leap frog" the 
United States. Most Western analysts assessing the Soviet 
antimissile derense deplcyment heve depicted it as a lodi- 
Geemcontinuation of a traditional predilection for strate-~ 
qic defense. While this emphasis has deep roots in the 
RusSian experience predating the Sovict period, it was par- 
ticularly evident during the twenty years following World 
_War II. It has been estimated that Soviet expenditures on 
antiaircraft defenses Guring this period were two and one- 
half times those of tine United States.” However, despite 
these expenGitures on anterceptor aircraft and antiaircraft 
guns and missiles, these weapons generally lagged behind 
Unetea Stawes cifiensive capabilities ami tactics. For 
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46. U.S., Congress, House of Representatives, Subcommittee 
on tne Department of Defense of the Committee on Appro- 

pa aeons ial yor reeoimement Authorizations for Fis- 
sieve ar 1968, 90th Conqress, first Session, (Washinsg-~ 
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Peep ae, Comms GOVict interceptor aircraft were unabie tu 


operate at night or in sdverse weather conditions when 
United states sombers had that capabslity.° hater, wnen 
the SA-2 surface-to-alr missile system was deployed to pro- 
Vide defense against high altitude attack in all] weather 
concgitions, Usited States honber tactics hed alreacy been 
Gmyenged to stress Jow Level penetration and attack. In 
both cases, the Soviet defensive efforts had npeen tardy and 
qualitatively infericr tc United States offensive measures. 


While the deployments of the "Galosh"” antimissile defense 
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system around Moscow and the “Tallinn Line” (which is now 
Pemcaagered tO be primaryaly intended to counter nigh per- 
formance aircraft and tne cruise missiles launched by such 
Meeer att ieare Gndgicative of a continuation of this defen- 
suave emphasis, the failure of the Seviets to substantially 


om 


expand the Moscow antimissile defense system during the Late 
1960's may represent a reduction in its perceived impor- 
tance. AS will be outiined below, such an interpretation 
would fit into a strategy which cther force pasture devel- 
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OPpMences Seems OT GS Bs ears 1 i Me et possible oO alee ect 
recent Soviet strateqic force developments, noteblv in the 


form Of the large S5-© missile with its potential counter- 


force capability, represent a growing penchant fer offen 
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Se oe Sone all Tearten Mile. cercors did not enter the 
Air Defense Forces inventory until 1959 with the intro- 
Ci mone Gace Su-9 ifaehpodts) . 
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forces rather than defense, @Cespite the pressure of tradi 
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EGE we ak 


tions. iowever, since the 55-5 is generally regarded as at 
least a potential counterforce weapon, it may be viewed as 
a continuation of the traditional defensive emphasis in that 
it reduces the strength of an opponent's overall offensive 


@@eaoliaty through counterforce strikes. Interestingly, an 


jieeais cl py Sime 201 (WC age gee 
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pate 


pee L970 article by P. CG. Gudar 
trict Civil Defense Headouaters, referred to the employment 


Mente ointerrorce strikes as a defensive measure: 


The most effective means of defending the 
Count, S poplilation are effective actions 
aimed at destroying the enemy's offensive 
weapons both in the air and on the ground 
Me weeetivisases. <mockct troops ~- the new 
Ly vemer armca tOLrces — play a mayor role 
MimttemceoltTuctiOons,of thescnemy s offen-— 
sive weapons. / 


Sever dttenpts to technologically “leap frog” the 
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Uertead States 2iso characterized the twenty year period after 
World War II. These attempts exploited the secrecy inherent 
un a closed society and the ability of a comnand economy to 
milb@ecate cesources directly to the solution of a particular 
technical preplem. There 1s some indirect evidence that the 
Pease sUCiea weet was the Yapid Soviet transition from the 


atomic to the hydregen bomb in the pexiod from 1949 to 1953. 


The most notable success was the virtual bypassing of the 
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7. %¥P. G. Gudarin, "Modern Offensive Means of the Impe2'~ 
Pe eo ago Cuncncnsk Lbomestic Service in 
Russian, 1045 Ce Semeause 1970. 





Mime recone ental bomber to concentrate researc. on missiics, 
Meee jy tine par wsctiiariy stisectave demonstr@tion at the 
fee rusnino Air Show which contributed to the "Bomber Gap"* 
Gf the micd-1i950's. This performance was repeated through 
Hye maninulation of Sputnak and the "Missile Gap" of the 
mre A9n0*S. Again in thas case, the Soviet Union did not. 
Pemeeeate a short-term technolegical advantage into military 
hardware on a large scale. It now appears that large scele 
Mili¢cary procurement was postponed until second-generation 
intercontinental baliistic missiles were deveicoed and proof 
tested in late 1961. The antimissile defense deployments 


duxang the period from 1962 to 1565 seemed to repeat this 


te 


r- 


pattern. Initial deployment of what probably weze techno- 
logically primitive systems was made in 1°62 and 1963, 
ccompanicd by a moderate program of public statements to 
probe Western reaction while research and development con- 
tinued on more sophisticated systems and components. West- 


@rn reports indicated that the Moscow Gepioyments (which 


were essentially completed in 1968) were begun, halted, and 


on 


then resunec in early 1966. 


tera, reversion to continued research and development rather 


adecision, which probably reflectec Soviet domestic politi-~ 


Gat gOal1S5f orioritwes. and perceptions cf international 
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janed above. wee SON yUunNSsticn With the apparant 
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reduced enphasis on strateqic defense, attempts at techno- 


logical leans have a reanced role in an overall Soviet 
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strategy which seems to favor more solidly based force 
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developments. Agditionally, improvements in strategic 


Intelligence collection capabilities have degraded the prob- 
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Pechnoleg Cal teap can take place without i.ts 
being detected in 1ts early phases. 
Numerous political analysts nave described the politi- 


eee ontronteticn which has evolvec petween the United 
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nd the Soviet Union as a “limitea adversary” rela- 
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GM@Orsiap. in the context of the 1960's, both superpcwers 


\w 


were seen to have mutua) interests in avoiding nuclear war, 
sustaining their client states when threatened by clients of 
the opposing superpower, and maintaining their volitical and 
military interests where they were already established. 


Wiile this analysis recognized the relatively greater dyna- 


WesomeOL. SOVIet aspiratigms, it tended to assume that this 


dypamism was transitory phenomenon which wouid subside 
with the passage of time as domestic demands for resources 


and tne attention of the Soviet leadership became more acute. 
To date, this dynamism has not subsided. In general terns, 


tne trend duriny the decade in avestion has been for the 


United States to see "limited" as 


rae 


the operative word in 
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describing this xvelationshio while the Soviet Union has 
a 


GM thea “aaversery’ wsortion. AliLhough the United 


(1) 


States has acced on the premise that its restraint would 
ultimately induce the Seviet Union to reciprocate by imvoos- 
M@eammardbiech Testraint on its policies and actions, the Sov- 
MeieUntOn M@epaars to have taken United States restraint for 
eranted and viewed it es an indication cf diminished Ameri- 
femeweil £0 act as an adversary. it is even possible to 
acgue that United States perceptions of restraint have been 
Macerpreted as duplicity by the Soviet leadersnip. For 
example, United States deployment of antimissiile defense 
systems and multiple warhead offensive missiles would seem 
femereliail an ecversarny perspective, but when coupled with 
proressed cegerness to negotiate on strategic arms linita- 
tion could nave been seen @s an attempt to diminish tne vig- 
ilance of the Soviet Union while the United States attempted 
Moembenctain Sstiasegqic superiority. Om the other hand, in 
reviewing Soviet moves toward arms control of antimissile 
defense systems, they have seemed to follow United States 
Sete ois which covld be described as "hard" bargaining moves. 
Deewmrotessed willingness on the part of the Coviets to 
begin negotiations in ooth 1968 and 1963 followed key Senate 
votes sustaining the Administration's deployment decisions. 


On a highly speculative basis 
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Soviet leadership is more wiil: vith the United 
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States when its behavior conicrms to the image of an adver- 


Gary than whem it takes a “softer” iine. Tne failure of an 
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aaversary to act in keeping with this image may he exoected 
Membe SLewed with Suspicion xather than gratitude by the 
wowiec (inion. 

lewing Soviet force posture developments which have 
meme during the cenure cf the Brexhnev-Kosvain regime 
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Broadly speaking, these developments have inctiuded increased 
land-based strateqic offensive forces whose numbers exceed 
hose of the United Stakes and whrch are perctived to pes- 


SeCSS a Slonificant counterforce capa Neer numerical 
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parity in second strike, relativeiy javuinerable submarine- 
Dawreiead missiles; mayor improvements in the mobility of 


eater Forces, including naval infantry (presumably simi- 


cr 


ieee) 3ts M1Ssien to thre United States Marine Cores); naval 
$GcCes capabie of operating for extended periods in 


potential international conflict such as the Mediterranean 


sea anc the indian Ocean; an expanded mercnant marine; and 


Manpmeved air supemveresty (fighter) azrcraftwran im@era tt: 


bate 
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surface-to-air missiles apparently available to selected cli- 
ent states faced with threatening aic forces. A Aypothetical 
grand strategy indicated by these force posture developments 


would invoive the stalemate of United States strategic forces 
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2lOwie Geer Cuewaerecased utility of the more mobile con- 
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Yentiona. LoOrcas as Cl G3ryrlict Were remote from the 
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Soviet Union than contiguous states where Soviet forces have 
weet eeovewl, Teor tventiean. Themas Woife nas pointed 


eur that a persistent theme cf Scviet statements on erms 
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trol and disarmament cuestions has involved pledges of 
. | | oC: eatie. ; : 
"no farst use” of nuclear weapons. SUchaa plcdge Sy tne 


United States woulda essentially reduce the credibility of 


oe 
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Perential pomtical threats based upon its formerly surer- 
Mor Strategic forces. Having Failed to secure such a 
pWenige through negotiations, the Soviet stratesic force 
pMetaup represents the virtual attainment of such an aqree- 
ment through force posture developments and their effects 

on mutualiy held perceptions by both sides. In the absence 
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Greene possession of credible first strike capabilities for 
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employment ef its strateaqic forces by the United State 
would imply a willingness to risk destruction oF its cities 
meeretumn for similar destruction of Soviet cities Some 


ameevets, notably Donald G. Brennen. have termed sucn a 


SLivyation as “mutual assured destruction (MAD)”" and have 
2 } ’ - £ wants 14 i IY 
mmeeceea the lack of credibility of such threats. Pere 


Gomve>s Umted States relwetamee to empicy its stratcgqic 


forces would be enhanced by the counterforce capabilities 
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Meme ther ee. Wolse, “Soviet g7WSrescs in SAMT: Politica, 
Peete. Pimeealcametem.d Strategic Con=rebutions anc 
inwediments to Arms Control,” unpublished monograph 
Prec cum@ee £0 the ritth international Arms Control Synm- 
Pecan, Pialadelp me, Pennsylvania, LS*OetabEer 197), — 
op, 31-40. For the text of a 1968 Soviet Governnent 
memoxandum concerning urgent disarmament steps which 
listed a “AC Pieciueae) pledge first, see Vass Inter- 
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ide eoeervice on Engiish, 1810 GMT, 1 July 1¢68. 
onaid G. Brennan, “The Case for Missile Defense,’ 
Pamelga Pemeeo, Sori) 1955, p. 4435. 
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defense systems in such a grand strategy would be similar 
Bemtnat Of a counterfOrce capabality at qreater cost. Put 
Bbiuntiy, the Méasginal utility of antamissile Gefense svs- 
tems in such a stxrateay dictates expenditures on other 
types of forces, Extensive cesearch and development activ- 
ity in areas related to antimissiie cefense systems would 
Cesuece the isk of such a force posture, particularly in 
the short-term when the potential adversary Goes not pos~ 
sess such defenses. The generally ynerceived lack of will- 
ingness on the part of the United States to engage in con- 
Mentional conflict in remote areas mn the aftermath of its 
experience in Vietnam enhances the credibility of such a4 


Strategy ana the potential political influence of Soviet 


U2 


conventional forces in those areas. 
"Passive" G@efense measures, krown genereily as civil 
defense, nave recéived additional Soviet emphasis since 
1965 when the proglam was recentxrallzed under the leader- 
Ship Gf Marshal Chuikoyv. This recentralization has been 
accompanied by an extensive and ongoing publicity progran, 
abetted by compuisory and universal training beginning with 
Classseeom timeening cf school children and. continuing through 
further education at most places of employment. The train- 
ing includes integrated disaster programs in nuclear attack, 


post-attack radiation hazards, bacteriai and chemical attack, 





and natural disasters, sucn as Floods. Yneluded are fairly 
MMe soit Orercises 14 rescue anc repair of the dévastated 
areas. Collective farm exercises, for example, hava encom- 
passed protection of livestock. Additicnal elements in the 
Civii defense program include apparent plans for the evacu- 
Serer remaining in the cities to use existing snaiters; plens 
rOr rail ana road evacvaticon with established timetables 
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families are to bring with them in the event of mass evacu- 


ation. One author has further hvpothesizea that an alter- 
Hate GComnusandg Structure has been established in the Volqa 
Miirwary District in the event of a nuclear disaster te 
We 
MOG OOW . UnlWec States civil defense pres 
been leragely confined to paper studies and the desiqnation 
Oreemman structures to serve as shelters. With the excerc- 
ieee 2 Surge of public interest in home civil defense 


procecures which incluced a boom in the construction and 


Meve. No €faining progrman comparabie to that of the Soviet 
Vimeon has been instiluted . 
BS the cecade of the 1960's progressed, antimissile 
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Pees Symbolic £Eihhan nztitary. initially, the belief that 
whey represented the most tevhnaicaily sophisti ed wea- 


pons system ir existence made ee potential paychoicg:- 
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Pest i ld@iece CO the perq@eptions of techmolocical supericr~ 
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Ley held by thaxd power 
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seem valuable. While this factor 
was not normally discussed, it nevertheless was a subtlety 
whach influenced decisions hv both the United States and 

the Seviet Union. Nowever, as the decade ended, the ¢eovel- 
opment of multiple warhead offensive systems somewhat usurped 
Mew imaGatOn.  L1 che context Of the strategic dialogue 
hatween the United Stetes and tne Soviet Union, antimissile 
defense system deployments also fulfilled svmbolic functions. 
ime Bocation of the Soviet Aefenses had such function, 


aithough other factors were probably more important. The 
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Nixon Administration's emphasis on defense of strategic 
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retaliatory forces before providing a tnin avea defe 
populetion and industrial centers was symbolic in that it 
was scen to enhance the credibiiity of the United States' 
proclaimed "assured destruction" strateay. 


In the two years of negotiations at the Strategic Arms 
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which have followed the pericd of 
this paper, a wideiyv held perception that some limitation 


of antimissile defense systems would be an element of a 
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developed. This perception 
received offacial sanction ine& statement made jointiy by 


the United States and the Soviet Union on 20 May 1971: 
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The Governments of the United States and 
tit Soviet Union, after reviewing the 

Guese Gi their talks on the Jimitation 

Yr po ea armaments, have agreed eo) 
neentrate this year on working out an 
m@cment for the limitation of the @eploy- 
ent Of antibailistic missiie systems - 
m's. 
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They have also agreed that together with 
Goncivding san acreement to linit ABs 
they wili agree on certain measures with 
respect to tne limitation of offensive 
strategic weapons. 


The two sides are taking this course in 
the conviction that it will create more 
favorable conditicns for future negotia- 
tions to limit aji strategic arms. 


These negotiations will be actively pur- 
sued. is 


Trewmutual pemcepticn of the diminished political util- 
ity of antimissile defense systems with regard to the grand 
strateg~lies apparently adopted by the United States and the 
Soviet Union has led ¢+o a situation where the limitation cf 
such systems is possiple. In a sense, this possibility 
Geeleets tle symoetare function cf antimissile defense sys~ 
tems. Perceived to possess marginal political ana military 
advantages at great Financial cost, they represent an area 
where some agreement can be reached with relatively minimal 
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May 1971 and ive “New York Times, oe ANAS aie Pe oe 
The full text of the announcement. is qucted above. 
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Pov Mee te Nios te pertense Formulations, 
bee tO 1969 

soviet antimissile defense formulations published during the 

period from January 1960 to November 1969 have included tnose 

Pereca belcw., They are arranged ir chroenclogiceal order. The 

author and his military position, when available and if appli- 

@2-1ic, Leemrorech= quotatWen. Pages listed are crossreferences 

Memene text of the preceding paper. 

Geteber 1960 - "So far, there is no practical way of repuls- 
ing a nuclear rocket attack.” Major General Talensky, 
Maereary theeeeticianwen the Soviet General Stafiw p. 

7 

wovember 1960 - We nave rockets that can destroy “offensive 
Pijlotless devices at great aititudes." Marshai Kaza- 
nov, Commande: Of Artillery and Missile Forces, p. 28. 

September 1961 ~ “We remain very satisfied with the vork of 
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May 1962 ~- “We have 
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